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PREFACE 


This report has been modelled on the ABS Central Office compiled Social Indicators (Catalogue No. 
4101.0). It presents statistical information related to a number of areas of social concern (health, education, 
working life, etc.) The statistics attempt to describe the well-being status of Tasmanians within areas of social 
concern, changes in that status during recent years and the institutional inputs which affect well-being. 


The ABS accepts a concept of social indicators that is consistent with the approach taken by the OECD 
Social Indicators Development Programme. This concept may be summarised as follows: 


Social Indicators: 


are principally time-series statistics 
measure, by methods as valid as can be obtained, the well-being of individuals 
are summary statistics representing a social concern 


should be relevant to current or potential intervention policies by providing measures of their 
ultimate output 


@ should be capable of disaggregation to describe the well-being of specified population sub-groups. 


However, the ABS also attaches importance to the development of broader frameworks for social and 
demographic statistics, into which social indicators as defined here should be able to be fitted as an integral 
part. In this way it seeks to reconcile a social indicator concept on OECD lines with the UN view that social 
indicators alone do not provide sufficient information for decision making related to social policy. It sees 
social indicators as part ofa more complete set of statistical tools for social policy makers. ABS development 
of social indicators is therefore proceeding within the context of improvements in the range of social and 
demographic statistics required for policy planning and the administration and evaluation of social 
programmes. Social indicators will be selected and derived from within the body of social and demographic 
statistics that are developed for these purposes. 


For a fuller description of the ABS philosophy underlying the compilation of social indicator/report 
publications, readers are referred to the Central Office prepared ‘Social Indicators’, Calalogue No. 4101.0. 


The final chapter of this report has been written by Dr Trevor Lee, Senior Lecturer, Geography 
Department, University of Tasmania. He received his MA from the University of Melbourne and his PhD 
from the University of London. Dr Lee has had considerable experience in the fields of social indicators 
conceptual and statistical work. He recently took part in the planning and development of the Department of 
Social Security 1984 regional office community profiles. Dr Lee has also authored the commentary for the 
1976 and 1981 Census based Social Atlas of Hobart. The views which Dr. Lee expresses in Chapter Nine of 
this report are his own and do not necessarily reflect those of the Australian Bureau of Statistics. 


The ABS also wishes to acknowledge the valuable assistance provided by various State authorities and 


departments. These included Department of Community Welfare, Department of Health Services, Mental . 


Health Services Commission, Housing Department and the Education Department. 


Finally, the Tasmanian Office does not propose to issue this publication on an annual basis. Since many 
of the statistics used are census based the current intention is to compile a report after each census. On this 
basis the Office expects the next issue would be in late 1987 or 1988. 


Australian Bureau of Statistics 
HOBART, 1985 
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Introduction 


Population statistics are not in themselves social indicator statistics. They are, however, included in this 
publication for the following reasons: 


e Population statistics are important pointers to changing and emerging needs in the area of social and 
welfare planning. For example the changing age composition of the population has important 
implications for policy makers in healthcare and welfare needs of the aged, child care needs and 
education requirements. 


e Population statistics are used in the calculation of various rates used as indicators of community 
well-being. 


e Knowledge of the population to which the social indicators relate is basic to an understanding of the 
relevance of the statistics in assessing the well-being of the community. 


Population Growth and Numbers 


Based on census counted population Tasmania’s population increased by 64 per cent from 1947 to 1981. At 
the 1947 Census the census counted population was 255078 persons and at the 1981 Census 418 958. (Over the 
same period the Australian census counted population increased by 92 per cent from 7.6 million to 14.6 million 
persons.) Tasmania’s substantially lower growth rates can be attributed to two factors: (i) loss of population from 
interstate migration; (ii) Tasmania attracts less than its relative share of overseas migrants. 


The following summarises the Tasmanian population growth over intercensal periods in the post World War 
II period. 


e The 1947-1954 period was one of high growth rates for Tasmania. Annual average growth over the period 
was 2.7 per cent. Tasmania gained from migration; this source added almost 18000 persons to the 
population. Also, the period was affected by the ‘baby boom’ and a high rate of natural increase occurred. 
Total natural increase over the period was 34 100. 


e The next intercensal period 1954-1961 saw a substantial fall in the State’s growth rate to an annual 
average of 1.8 per cent. The gain from migration over the period was only about 1000 persons while the 
rate of increase resulting from natural increase began to decline as fertility started to decrease. Natural 
increase added 40 700 to the population. 


e The next two Censuses spanned the decade 1961-1971 and saw a substantial decrease in fertility and 
hence in the rate of population growth attributable to natural increase. Over the 10 years this source 
added about 50 700 persons to the population. However, net migration, due mainly to losses to interstate 
migration, resulted in a loss of population of approximately 11000. The growth rate for the State fell to an 
annual average of 1.1 per cent. 


e The period 1971-1981 saw a continued decrease in annual average growth rates. Fertility continued to 
decline and natural increase added approximately 38 000 to the population. Loss from migration was in 
the order of 9000 persons. Interstate migration losses of around 13000 were partially offset by a small 
gain of about 4000 from overseas migration. The State’s annual average growth rate over the period of 
0.7 per cent was well below the Australian average rate of 1.3 per cent per annum. 


The 1971 and subsequent Censuses included a question about usual residence 5 years ago. Analysis of 
answers to this question showed over 50 per cent of interstate emigrants went to either New South Wales or 
Victoria. The next most popular destination was Queensland. As a destination for interstate migration for 
Tasmanians, Queensland has increased in importance from about 14 per cent of persons leaving Tasmania over 
the 1966-1971 period to almost 25 per cent over the 1976-1981 period. The principal sources of interstate 
immigration to Tasmania are Victoria, New South Wales and Queensland which together accounted for almost 


eee 


POPULATION 


r cent of the interstate immigration over the 1976-1981 intercensal period. Fig 1.1 illustrates the distribution 


75 pe 
rants to and from Tasmania for the intercensal periods 1966-1971, 


between states and territories of interstate mig 
1971-1976 and 1976-1981. 


Fig 1.1 PROPORTION OF INTERSTATE MIGRANTS BY DESTINATION OF MIGRANTS FROM 
TASMANIA AND SOURCE OF MIGRANTS TO TASMANIA 
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Intercensal Period 


Table 1.1 shows Tasmania’s average annual population growth rates for intercensal periods in the post World 
War II period. Rates for intercensal periods up to 1966-1971 are based on census counted population, i.e. the 
counted population in Tasmania at census. For the periods 1971-1976 and 1976-1981, growth rates are based on 
estimated resident population, i.e. the population which usually lives in Tasmania. This population is calculated at 
census by adjusting the census count for undercounting, adding Tasmanians temporarily out of the State and 
subtracting visitors to the State. (At the 1981 Census Tasmania’s estimated resident population was 
approximately 7 700 persons greater than the census counted population.) 


POPULATION 3 
Table 1.1 Annual Average Growth Rates, Tasmania: 
Post World War II Intercensal Periods 

Intercensal POPULATION Annual average 

period Beginning of period End of period growth rate (%) 
HOG MODAN AMD enema oS ccc tudeeeeiars oceans cacakiens 257 080 308 750 Beil 
HOSASTIOVGTLE (GV (6) ocean tesserae a ogee earerce re esa no aR 308 750 350340 1.8 
ID SUTG CEN EN eN i Ra ag hen a aA ee RR (Co Oe 350 340 371440 eZ 
RSTO CNY age oN, ek te i aes A, =e OF 371440 390 410 1.0 
TIE TPTLSTISIAG (CS) ce cae ee ee ea ee 398 100 412300 0.7 
TOE TSIEN (OR ae AGU ie a ire Re le, pe 412 300 427 300 0.7 


(a) Census counted population. 
(b) Prior to 1966 excludes full-blood Aboriginals. 


(c) Estimated resident population. 


The following chart compares Tasmania’s annual growth rate with the Australian rate over the period 30 
June 1971 to 30 June 1983 (rates are based on estimated resident population). 


Fig 1.2 POPULATION ANNUAL GROWTH RATES 
YEAR ENDED 30 JUNE 1972 TO 1983 
AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA 
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Table 1.2 shows the estimated resident population for Tasmania and Australia for the period 30 June 1971 
to 30 June 1983. 
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Table 1.2 Estimated Resident Population at 30 June: 
Tasmania and Australia 


i 


Tasmanian population 


Tasmania Australia as proportion of 
fe (000) (000) the Australian 
population (%) 
oe ee 
SIC 72 Leis ese 2 antes vent ree pee 7, Sc 398.1 13 067.3 3.05 
aC pani." SPR ncaa AL Mae RCRON 1 0 <,. ee ae ae een 400.3 13 303.7 3.01 
1K 7 fe Weare eon Nee tea pele Haat hese ar attr 403.1 13 504.5 2.98 
HK ys CASES Dn ete atc Reee i Lae DO eae Gol eae aol 406.2 13 722.6 2.96 
jo 7 Si caseee aa shine mca ae a TO GuE IN Gua U EST as Maan 410.1 13 893.0 2.95 
OW Gs sess aah eS le anaes Stace 412.3 14 033.1 2.94 
JCM Ey ea as eh NN Ay ne eT A aS te OR ARES ee 413.9 14191.8 2.92 
1978 Se sei ee a es a os 416.4 14 358.2 2.90 
1979 kes Oe aE 2, tora 418.7 14513.8 2.88 
TORO ee ol ery ee eee eee ee eee 423.5 14692.2 2.88 
POSTS heed Cr sata se nein ne cat ss fc er tee 427.3 14 926.8 2.86 
1982 08a TOA Ars Far ytke we eit a nate 2 oat Snes Ss 429.8 15 178.4 2.83 


Age-Sex Composition of the Population 


Table 1.3 illustrates the age composition of Tasmania’s population and changes that have occured in the 
post-war period. At the 1947 Census, 28.5 per cent of the State’s population was aged 0-14 years. The proportion 
of males in this age group was slightly higher than for females — 29 per cent as against 28 per cent for females. The 
labour force age groups, 15 to 64 years, comprised just under 64 per cent of the population while persons 65 years 
and over made up 7.7 per cent. Eight per cent of the female population was aged 65 and over while 7.4 per cent of 
males were in this age bracket. 


By the 1961 Census the young (0-14 years) were 33.5 per cent of the population — an increase of five per 
centage points over the 1947 Census figure. This resulted from the high fertility rates experienced in the late 1940s 
and through the 1950s. Persons aged 65 years and over accounted for the same proportion of the population (7.7 
per cent) as in 1947. Actual numbers in this age group had increased from 19670 to just over 27000. The 
proportion of the population in the labour force ages (15 to 64) fell to 58.8 per cent. 


During the period 1961 to 1971, due to changing fertility patterns, the proportion of the population aged 0-14 
years decreased to just over 31 per cent and the proportion in the 65 and over group stayed much the same as in 
1961. However, the proportion of the female population aged 65 and over went up from 7.8 per cent in 1961 to 9.2 
per cent in 1971. This partly reflects the greater life expectancy of women — i.e. a higher proportion survive into 
the older ages than do men. 


The period 1971-1981 saw a considerable change in the age structure of the population. Based on census 
figures the 0-14 year age groups declined further as a proportion of the population. At the 1981 Census they 
comprised 26.2 per cent of the population — a lower proportion than at the 1947 Census. The 65 and over group 
accounted for just under 10 per cent of the population. The proportion of women over 65 was 11.1 per cent of the 
female population while men in this age range were 8.4 per cent of the male population. These changes in 
population structure reflected two basic factors: declining fertility over the decade and people living longer. At the 
1981 Census, 64.1 per cent of the population was in the labour force age group, 15-64 years. 


It is expected that the trend towards higher proportions and numbers of the population in the older age 
groups will continue. The Department of Industrial Development (now part of the Tasmanian Development 
Authority) forecasts that by the year 1991 almost 12 per cent of the population will be aged 65 years and over. By 
2001 the proportion in this age group in expected to be 12.5 per cent. 


Table 1.3 Proportion of the Population by Age Groups at Censuses (a) and Forecast (b) 


(Per Cent) 
mtn cle a De GE ge a a te 
Age Group Census (a) D.I.D. forecast (b) 
years 1947 1954 1961 1971 1981 1991 2001 
a a ee re eh he ek ee Oe 
MALES 
pln SES ee es op es tke oe Pe 
0-4 11.4 12.0 12.0 10.2 8.2 7.8 6.9 
5-9 9.4 10.9 JURA 10.5 9.0 8.5 7.4 
10-14 8.1 8.6 10.6 10.9 9.6 Ted. IES 


continued on next page 


POPULATION 5 
Table 1.3 Proportion of the Population by Age Groups at Censuses (a) and Forecast (b) 
(Per Cent) — Continued 
Age Group Census (a) D.I.D. forecast (b) 
years 1947 1954 1961 1971 1981 1991 2001 
MALES 
15-19 8.1 Tek 7.9 9.3 9.3 Tae, 7.6 
20-24 8.1 7.0 6.7 8.2 8.6 78 6.4 
25-29 TE 7.9 6.2 6.9 8.0 8.1 7.0 
30-34 7.8 7.7 6.9 6.1 8.0 8.4 7.8 
35-39 Tee 7.0 7.0 5.6 6.5 7.9 8.1 
40-44 6.3 6.9 6.2 6.0 5.6 ES 8.0 
45-49 5.5 5.9 6.2 6.0 4.8 5.6 Hes: 
50-54 4.7 4.8 es yal Bee 4.8 6.6 
55-59 4.4 Sih 4.2 4.8 4.9 4.0 49 
60-64 3.8 3.4 32 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.1 
65-69 3.0 2.8 25 2.8 3.4 Bey! 3.2 
70-74 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.9 2.4 of, 29 
75-79 1.4 12 13 ial 1.4 2.0 2.2 
80+ 1.0 0.9 0.9 1.0 ral 1.6 2.0 
TOTAL 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
FEMALES 

0-4 11.0 12.0 11.8 9.9 7.8 TZ 6.3 
5-9 9.1 11.0 11.0 10.1 8.6 7.8 6.7 
10-14 8.0 8.6 10.5 10.5 9.1 13 7.0 
15-19 8.0 Tel 7.9 9.1 9.0 743 6.9 
20-24 8.3 6.7 6.5 8.1 8.6 7.3 6.0 
25-29 8.1 Tee: 5.9 6.6 8.0 7.8 6.5 
30-34 7.8 Tall 6.4 5.9 ea 8.1 7.1 
35-39 6.9 7.0 6.8 5.4 6.3 7.6 Heil 
40-44 5.8 6.5 6.2 5.6 5:3 Than 7.8 
45-49 5.4 Sys) 59 5.8 4.6 5.6 i: 
50-54 5.1 4.7 49 Sel 4.8 4.7 6.7 
55-59 4.6 4.0 3.9 4.7 48 4.1 ae 
60-64 3.9 3.9 a4 3.9 4.2 4.2 43 
65-59 3.0 ey Syl 3.0 3.8 4.1 3.6 
70-74 21 2.3 25 2 2.9 315 3e5 
75-79 15 1.4 1.6 1.8 Zl 2.8 322 
80+ eS 3 1.4 1.9 Vas) eH! 4.5 
TOTAL 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100,00 


(a) Proportions in each age group based on census counts. 


(b) Based on Department of Industrial Development 1981-2006 residential population forecasts. 


In table 1.4 the numbers in broad age groups are shown. Age groups chosen are illustrative of ages generally 
considered to be dependent (i.e. ages 0-14 years and 65 years and over) and the potential labour force ages (15-64 
years). Totals are rounded to the nearest ten. The rounding results in components not summing to the totals. 


Table 1.4 Estimated Resident (a) and D.I.D. (b) Forecast Resident Population by Broad Age Groups 


D.I.D. forecast resident 


Age groups Estimated resident population population 

years 1971 1976 1981 1991 2001 
MALES 
0-14 62 780 59 600 56 390 54960 52 430 
15-64 123 420 131060 137 810 150 830 161960 
- 65+ 13720 15 530 18 200 22 920 24720 
TOTAL 199 900 206 200 212 400 228 700 239 100 
FEMALES 

0-14 60 080 57 240 54 240 51520 48 420 
15-64 119 750 128 190 136 400 148 020 157 750 
65+ 18330 20 690 24 270 31650 35 540 


TOTAL 198 200 206 100 214900 231200 241700 


6 POPULATION 
Table 1.4 Estimated Resident (a) and D.I.D. (b) Forecast Resident Population by Broad Age Groups 
, D.1.D. forecast resident 

Age groups Estimated resident population population 
—_—_—_— Magis ape RESTS FO 

years 1971 1976 1981 1991 2001 

PERSONS | 

0-14 122 850 116 840 110640 106 470 100 850 
15-65 243 170 259 260 274210 298 850 319 690 
65+ 32050 36 220 42 460 54 560 60 260 
TOTAL 398 100 412 300 427 300 459 900 480 800 


(a) ABS resident population estimates are based on census counted population adjusted for visitors and census undercount. 


(b) Department of Industrial Development forecast resident populations. 


Table 1.4 illustrates the significant growth which has taken place in the aged population and is expected to 
continue. By the year 2001 the population aged 65 years and over is expected to be approximately 60000 —an 
increase of 28 000 (or 88 per cent) over the 1971 number. (The number in the potential labour force will increase by 
almost 77 000 or 31 per cent over the same period.) It is worth noting that the number of very old (80 years and 
over) is expected to increase from 5 660 in 1971 to 15 600 by the year 2001. This represents almost a trebling of the 
very old population. It is forecast that the 80 years and over population will comprise 4800 males and 10800 
females in 2001 — i.e. a masculinity ratio of 44.3 (in 1971 the masculinity ratio for the 80 and over population was 
54.3 and in 1981 46.4). 


The age-sex composition of the Tasmanian and Australian population is compared in Fig. 1.3. Marginal 
differences in the age distribution of males and females between Tasmania and Australia are evident. Inage groups 
0-4 through to 15-19, Tasmania has a slightly higher proportion than the Australian population. For age groups 
from 25-29 to 50-54 years, Tasmanian proportions are slightly less than the Australian proportions. The proportion 
of the population aged 65 and over in Tasmania is slightly greater than the Australian percentage. 


Fig 1.3 AGE AND SEX COMPOSITION OF POPULATION 30 JUNE 1983 


Australia 
Tasmania 


Males Females 


Per cent 
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Population by Birthplace 


Birthplace gives an approximation of the ethnic composition of the population. The major migration flows 
from European countries suchas Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, Germany and the Netherlands have not had the same 
impact upon the make-up of Tasmania’s population as on the Australian population. Tasmania, during the 
post-war period, has not attracted the same proportion of overseas immigrants as mainland states such as New 
South Wales, Victoria and Queensland. 


At the 1947 Census, 96 per cent of Tasmania’s population gave Australia as their birthplace. (For Australia 
the proportion with Australian birthplace was 90.2 per cent.) A further 2.8 per cent of the State’s population was 
born in the United Kingdom and Eire. During the 1947-1954 intercensal period there was a substantial influx of 
immigrants from the United Kingdom and Eire and other European countries. The proportion of the population 
with Australia as place of birth fell to 91.5 per cent while the proportion with the U.K. and Eire as birthplace 
increased to 4.6 per cent and other European birthplace increased from less than half of one per cent to 3.1 per 
cent. The main sources of the other than U.K. and Eire settlers were the Netherlands, Germany, Poland and Italy. 
Since the 1954 Census, changes in the proportion of the population by birthplace have been marginal. At the 1981 
Census almost 89 per cent of Tasmania’s population was born in Australia, 5.6 per cent in the United Kingdom and 
Eire, 2.8 per cent in other European countries and 0.6 per cent in Asia. (When looking at the 1981 Census 
proportions by birthplace, it needs to be remembered that prior to the 1981 Census, persons with a not stated 
birthplace were included in Australia as birthplace: not stated in 1981 was around one percent.) 


Fig 1.4 shows the proportion of the Tasmanian and Australian population by birthplace at the 1947 and 1981 
Censuses. 


Fig 1.4 PROPORTION OF TASMANIAN AND AUSTRALIAN POPULATION 
BY BIRTHPLACE 
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Geographic Distribution of the Population 


Tasmania’s population distribution by region has remained fairly stable over the post-war era. There has been 
a shift away from predominantly rural regions towards the main urban areas of Hobart, Launceston, Devonport, 
Burnie and other north-west coastal towns. This rural to urban drift is illustrated in broad terms in Table 1.5. The 
predominantly rural Southern Division’s proportion of Tasmania’s population has dropped from 9.8 per cent at 
the 1961 Census to just under seven per cent at 30 June 1983. As a whole, the Northern Division’s share of the 
State population fell, over the 1947-1983 period. However, the Tamar Subdivision, dominated by Urban 
Launceston, has maintained its population share at around 24 per cent. The North-Western Subdivision, which 
includes the urban centres of Devonport, Burnie-Somerset, Ulverstone, Wynyard and several smaller towns, 
increased its population share from just over 20 per cent at the 1947 census to 22.4 per cent at 30 June 1983. The 
Western Subdivision, which is predominantly a mining area, has maintained a fairly stable share of the State’s 


population at around three per cent. 


Figs 1.5 and 1.6 illustrate Tasmania’s statistical geography in terms of local government areas and statistical 
divisions and subdivisions. 
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Fig 1.6 
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Table 1.5 Proportional Distribution of Tasmania’s Population by Statistical 
Division and Subdivision at 30 June 


(Per Cent) 


RIO PN NC nL a er ewer hen Ror apnoea a de a ni St 
Estimated resident population 


Census counted (a) 


Statistical 
division or Se cas ala SA ie A ee st es se NE 
subdivision 1947 1954 1961 1971 1976 _ 1981 1983 
Hobart Sie 39.2 39.9 40.1 40.2 
6.1 46.8 
Southern ‘ 9.8 Medi 7.4 7.0 6.9 
TOTAL Hobart and Southern 46.1 46.8 46.9 46.9 47.2 47.1 47.1 
Northern — 
Tamar 24.4 24.2 24.7 23.8 24.0 24.0 24.0 
North Eastern 5.6 Gy) 4.6 3.6 3.4 Bie) 3D 
TOTAL Northern 30.0 29.5 29.4 27.4 27.5 275 27.5 
Mersey-Lyell — 
North Western 20.2 20.7 20.8 22.4 22.3 e253 22.4 
Western 3.4 2.9 2.6 32 3.0 Bel 3.0 
TOTAL Mersey-Lyell 23.6 Pan D305 25.6 25:3 25.4 25.4 
TOTAL Tasmania 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The following table shows the actual numbers by region. Estimated resident population by LGA and region 
are only available from 1976. 


Table 1.6 Estimated Resident Population by Statistical Division and Subdivision at 30 June 


(000) 
Statistical Estimated resident population 
division or —_——— we qq—— 
subdivision 1976 1981 1983 
Hobart 164.4 yea L73e7; 
Southern 30.3 30.0 29.9 
TOTAL Hobart and Southern 194.7 201.1 203.5 
Northern — 
Tamar 99.1 102.7 103.7 
North Eastern 14.2 14.9 15:2 
TOTAL Northern es22 117.6 118.8 
Mersey-Lyell — 
North Western 91.8 95.4 96.7 
Western 12.6 eal 1S:2 
TOTAL Mersey-Lyell 104.4 108.6 109.9 
412.3 427.2 432.2 


TOTAL Tasmania 


Table 1.7 shows the proportional distribution of Tasmania’s population by local government area. The 
distributions, prior to 1981, are based on census counted population. The 1981 distribution has been calculated 
from estimated resident population figures. At the 1947 Census the 10 largest LGAs, in terms of population, 
accounted for almost 63 per cent of the State’s population. Hobart and Launceston had the largest populations in 
1947 —56 600 and 37 700. Only two other LGAs, Glenorchy and Burnie had populations exceeding 10000. Based 
on 1981 estimated resident population figures the 10 largests LGAs contained nearly 65 per cent of the State’s 
population. Hobart, with an estimated resident population of 47 890 was the largest followed by Clarence (45 550), 
Glenorchy (41860), Launceston (31980), Devonport (23 930), St Leonards (20710) and Burnie (20 400). 
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Table 1.7 Proportional Distribution of Population by Local Government Area at 30 June 
(Per Cent) 
Local government area Estimated resident 
Statistical subdivision Census population 
Statistical division 1947 1954 1961 1971 1981 
Statistical district 

Hobart (H) 22.0 17.8 15.4 13.4 ee. 
Glenorchy (H) 5.6 8.4 10.2 10.9 9.8 
Clarence (H) 2.0 4.1 6.6 9.5 10.7 
Brighton (H)(S) On7, 0.8 0.6 0.6 2.3 
Kingborough (H)(S) Dee} al 2.9 2.8 AP 
New Norfolk (H)(S) Sal oul 2.9 2.7 28 
Sorell (H)(S) 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.9 168 
Bothwell (S) 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.2 0.2 
Bruny (S) 0.3 0.2 Oa 0.1 0.1 
Esperance (S) 1.2 1.0 1.0 0.9 0.7 
Glamorgan (S) 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 
Green Ponds (S) 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 
Hamilton (S) 182 2.0 2 1.0 0.6 
Huon (S) 1.9 1.8 1.6 12 tell 
Oatlands (S) ee 0.9 0.8 0.6 0.5 
Port Cygnet (S) Hail 0.9 0.8 0.5 0.5 
Richmond (S) 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.4 
Spring Bay (S) 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 
Tasman (S) 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.3 

HOBART STAT DIV 46.1 46.8 37.2 39.2 40.1 

SOUTHERN STAT DIV : : 9.8 ae 7.0 
Launceston 14.7 1222 10.9 9.0 75 
Beaconsfield le 25 2.4 2.8 a} 
Deloraine PEA 1.8 1.6 le? eZ, 
Evandale 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.5 
George Town 0.4 0.8 1.0 ils; ey 
Lilydale 1.0 1.5 1.9 Dal Dil 
Longford 1.4 1.4 1.9 ile} 1.4 
St Leonards Je3 2.3 el at | 4.8 
Westbury 1.4 ies ik 1.2 1.6 

Tamar Stat Subdivision 24.4 24.2 24.7 23.8 24.0 
Campbell Town 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.4 0.4 
Fingal 1.4 1.4 13 0.9 0.7 
Flinders 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.2 0.3 
Portland 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.5 
Ringarooma 1.4 1.1 0.9 0.6 0.5 
Ross 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 
Scottsdale Tel 1.0 1.0 0.9 1.0 

North Eastern Stat Subdivision 5.6 5.2 4.6 3.6 8:5 

NORTHERN STAT DIV 30.0 29.5 29.4 Dif Dar ls 
Burnie 3.9 4.5 4.8 Sal 4.8 
Circular Head 2.6 Vas) 2:2 2.0 1.9 
Devonport 3.5 3.8 4.1 Sal 5.6 
Kentish 127. 15 eZ, 1.4 1.0 
King Island 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.7 0.6 
Latrobe ES) 123 1.2 1.3 ies 
Penguin EZ 8 a3 LD, 12 
Ulverstone 2.6 2.6 Oa, 2.8 3a 
Wynyard 25 2.4 25 2a), 2.8 

North Western Stat Subdivision 20.2 20.7 20.8 22.4 2283 
Gormanston 0.4 0.2 0.1 0.1 — 
Queenstown 1.6 15 1.3 3 0.9 
Strahan 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 
Waratah 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.5 0.5 
Zeehan 1.0 0.9 0.9 1.1 1.6 

Western Stat Subdivision 3.4 2.9 2.6 oe Sel 

MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIVISION 23.6 23.5 23.5 25.6 255 


TASMANIA 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Urban-Rural Population 
The following table lists the State’s principal urban centres and their census counted population. 
Table 1.8 Principal Tasmanian Urban Centres (a) Census Counted Population 
30 June 1971 and 1981 
(7000) 
Local government area 
ce F Census 30 June in which urban centre 
een located or comprising 
min = urban centre 
nn LEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE 
Hobarte ame er eee 129.9 128.6 Clarence, Glenorchy, Hobart 
[atincestones.ca. ee cece an epi 62.2 64.6 Beaconsfield, Evandale, 
Launceston, 
Lilydale, St Leonards, Westbury 
DEVOnPOLt - 5. sete a nets ees sere 18.2 21.4 Devonport 
Buirnie:Somerset ess... cce- eee 20.1 20.4 Burnie, Wynyard 
Wiverstone ss sscc eee 8.0 9.4 Ulverstone 
PIMAISUON Sorts ssa ca cin poss noes are Syl 8.6 Kingborough 
Bridgewatere cesar dannscchian meee — 6.9 Brighton 
INewiINoTolkns 5. casa ee 6.8 6.2 New Norfolk 
Georgemowng..s cee eee 4.8 5.6 George Town 
Wonyardexsee-am ea eee 4.0 4.6 Wynyard 
Queetistowniat arias ao as ck ae 5.0 Sal. Queenstown 
Sinithtonee eee oe eee 3.2 3.4 Circular Head 


ee 


(a) In brief, an urban centre is one with a population of 1000 or more and population density of 200 or more per square kilometre. 


At the 1971 Census, Urban Hobart, the urban areas stretching on the western shore of the Derwent from 
Granton in the north to Taroona and on the eastern shore from Risdon Vale to Rokeby, contained 33 per cent of 
the State’s population. Dormitory suburbs of Kingston-Blackmans Bay, Sorell, Midway Point and Lauderdale, 
which are outside the boundaries, contained a further two per cent of Tasmania’s population. By the 1981 Census, 
Urban Hobart’s share of State population had fallen to about 31 per cent. However, surrounding suburbs which 
are just beyond the urban boundaries had increased their share of State population to five per cent. Over the 
period the major development was the Housing Department constructed suburb of Bridgewater-Gagebrook 
(outside the boundary of Urban Hobart). At the 1981 Census this urban centre contained 1.6 per cent of 
Tasmania’s population. 


In the north, Urban Launceston accounted for 16 per cent of the State population at the 1971 Census and 15 
per cent at the 1981 Census. The slight decline is again accounted for by movement of population into smaller 
urban centres just beyond the Urban Launceston boundary. 


On the north-west coast the two major urban centres of Burnie-Somerset and Devonport contained about 10 
per cent of the State’s population at both the 1971 and 1981 Censuses. 


Over the post-war period Hobart LGA experienced a substantial drop in population as people moved out into 
the surrounding LGAs — particularly Glenorchy and then Clarence. At 30 June 1981 Hobart’s estimated resident 
population was 47 890. The LGAs of Clarence and Glenorchy, both part of Urban Hobart, had populations of 
45 550 and 41 860. In the north, Launceston also experienced a fall in population. Its estimated population at 30 
June 1981 was 31980. Two adjacent municipalities, St Leonards and Beaconsfield had populations of 20 710 and 
14 150 respectively. Both form significant parts of Urban Launceston. Along the north-west coast Devonport had 
a population of 23930 and Burnie 20400, most of the population being contained in their urban centres. 


In general, over the period 1947-1981, the only LGAs to significantly increase their share of the State 
population have been LGAs containing major urban suburbs of Hobart and Launceston. The predominantly rural 
and mining LGAs’ shares of the state population have either declined or stagnated at around the 1947 level. In 
terms of share of state population Hobart and Launceston LGAs have shown the greatest decreases. This reflects 
the fact that the growth of the population took place in urban suburbs in adjoining LGAs. The following table 
summarises the most significant gains and losses in terms of share of the State’s population. 


Table 1.9 Share of State Population, Census 1947, and Estimated Resident Population 1981 


Share of State population 


LGA (per cent) Comment 
1947 1981 
Hobart eters ei ee te 22.0 11.2 Urban growth over the period 
Mauncestonsad Gace ks cece ed 14.7 75 has occured in adjoining LGAs 


i el 
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Table 1.9 Share of State Population, Census 1947, and Estimated Resident Population 1981 
— Continued 


Share of State population 


LGA (per cent) Comment 
1947 1981 

Clarence BP Paar cE ERE Se Be SRS oe a 2.0 10.7 Contains major suburbs forming 

Glenmore Oeics oo sn nes veo avin oe 5.6 9.8 part of Urban Hobart 

Stalseonands tae. cipas.. ner sae 13 4.8 Contains suburbs forming part of 
Urban Launceston 

DevoOnpoViiises <concs eter ca Sie. 5.6 Contains urban centre of 
Devonport 

Kingboroughtas cc. ccs. tkids cos eis 2.3 4.1 Contains Hobart dormitory 
suburbs 

Bigiitonen. ster. es bec cake 0.7 23 Increase due to Housing 
Department development. 

Bedconsteldi cr cce- ss cnaseer ee ey SHS) Contains suburbs forming part of 


urban Launceston 


Table 10 shows the urban-rural split of Tasmania’s population at the 1971 and 1981 Censuses by statistical 
division and subdivision. 


Table 1.10 Population Classified as Urban and Rural by Statistical Division and Subdivision: 
Censuses 30 June 1971 and 1981 (a) 


(000) 
Statistical Census 1971 Census 1981 
division or ——.. $$ SS 
subdivision Urban Rural Total Urban Rural Total 
Hobart 143.8 9.4 153.2 154.9 13.4 168.4 
Southern = 30.0 30.0 2.4 27.0 29.4 
Northern — 
Tamar 72.6 20.2 92.8 THRE. 22.7 100.2 
North Eastern 1.8 12.4 14.2 3.9 10.7 14.6 
Total Northern 74.4 32.6 107.0 81.4 S33 114.7 
Mersey-Lyell — 
North Western 58.3 29.2 87.4 65.0 27.9 92.9 
Western 10.0 23 12.4 12 1.9 13.1 
Total Mersey-Lyell 68.3 315 99.8 76.2 29.8 106.0 
TASMANIA 286.5 103.5 (b) 390.4 314.9 103.6 (b) 419.0 


— 
sy) 


) Census counted population. 


= 


b) Includes migratory. 


Over the period 1971-1981 the proportion of Tasmania’s population classified as urban showed little change — it 
moved from 73.4 per cent in 1971 to 75.2 per cent in 1981. At the 1981 Census, Urban Hobart’s proportion of the State 
Urban population was 40.1 per cent, Urban Launceston, 20.5 per cent, Urban Devonport 6.8 per cent and Urban 
Burnie-Somerset 6.5 per cent. 


Fig 1.7 shows the proportions of the population classified as urban and rural at the 1981 Census by statistical 
division and subdivision. 
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Estimated Resident Population by Age and Sex in Local Government Areas 


Following the 1981 Census LGA resident population estimates by age and sex were compiled. These are 
presented in Table 1.11 in terms of broad age groups. The age groups 0-14 and 65 and over comprise the 
dependent population. The potential labour force group has been split into three age group components: 


e 15-19 — these are persons normally entering their final years of schooling, tertiary education, various job 
training schemes or the labour force; 


e@ 20-44 — in some literature this age group is regarded as the prime working age. Also the majority of births 
occur to women in this broad age category; 


e 45-64 — within this age group, particularly for males aged 55 years plus, a trend towards lower labour 
force participation has become evident over recent years. 


In Table 1.11 all figures except the State total all ages, have been rounded to the nearest ten. The State total all 
ages has been rounded to the nearest hundred. The rounding results in components not always summing to the 


totals. 
Table 1.11 Estimated Resident Population 30 June 1981 
Classified by Age and Sex 
MALES 
Local government area Age Group 
Statistical subdivision 

Statistical division 

Statistical district 0-14 15-19 
Hobart (H) 4150 2 060 9 250 4800 2760 23 020 
Glenorchy (H) 4900 2 180 7 300 4500 1840 20 710 
Clarence (H) 6690 2 230 8 260 4030 1370 22 580 
Brighton (H)(S) 1990 350 1850 420 150 4760 
Kingborough (H)(S) 2570 730 3390 1420 640 8 750 
New Norfolk (H)(S) 1340 470 1850 980 370 5000 
Sorell (H)(S) 710 200 1060 520 290 2780 


continued on next page 
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Table 1.11 Estimated Resident Population 30 June 1981 
Classified by Age and Sex — Continued 


MALES (Continued) 


Local government area Age Group 
Statistical subdivision 
Statistical division 65 & 
Statistical district 0-14 15-19 20-44 45-64 a - Total 
Bothwell (S) 100 30 130 80 50 390 
Bruny (S) 40 20 50 50 40 200 
Esperance (S) 500 100 570 330 160 1660 
Glamorgan (S) 150 50 270 180 100 760 
Green Ponds (S) 140 40 190 100 50 510 
Hamilton (S) 400 140 500 250 100 1380 
Huon (S) 710 210 890 460 220 2 480 
Oatlands (S) 270 100 380 220 120 1080 
Port Cygnet (S) 340 90 420 210 110 1180 
Richmond (S) 250 90 350 190 90 960 
Spring Bay (S) 280 70 360 180 90 980 
Tasman (S) 110 50 190 140 80 570 
HOBART STAT DIV 21410 7910 31690 16030 FAO) 84 160 
SOUTHERN STAT DIV 4220 1280 5 540 3030 1520 15 590 
Launceston 3 200 1 400 5 440 3 090 2010 15 130 
Beaconsfield 1920 630 2490 1480 590 7110 
Deloraine 700 210 840 490 270 2510 
Evandale 290 100 370 180 80 1010 
George Town 1200 390 1410 590 140 3 730 
Lilydale 1310 490 1660 870 290 4 620 
Longford 780 250 1050 560 290 2 930 
St Leonards 3110 980 3 630 IS 650 10 100 
Westbury 910 270 1240 600 270 3 280 
Tamar Stat Subdivision 13390 4720 18110 9580 4590 50 420 
Campbell Town 180 70 270 150 80 740 
Fingal 420 120 570 280 160 1540 
Flinders 160 40 230 90 50 560 
Portland 250 80 360 Zo0 140 1080 
Ringarooma 340 100 400 260 100 1210 
Ross 70 20 90 40 30 260 
Scottsdale 560 190 800 440 180 2 180 
North Eastern Stat Subdivision 2000 620 2720 1510 730 7570 
NORTHERN STAT DIV 15 390 5 340 20 840 11 100 5 330 57990 
Burnie 2 830 1040 3570 1870 740 10 060 
Circular Head 1180 390 1480 730 290 4080 
Devonport 3220 1070 4140 2 120 1040 11590 
Kentish 660 190 740 430 180 2210 
King Island 410 110 650 250 70 1490 
Latrobe 760 280 980 560 280 2 850 
Penguin 740 250 960 450 210 2 620 
Ulverstone 1810 560 2140 1150 710 6 380 
Wynyard 1820 620 2 080 1070 490 6040 
North Western Stat Subdivision 13 440 4520 16730 8 630 4020 47 320 
Gormanston 20 10 20 10 10 70 
Queenstown 530 190 760 360 100 1930 
Strahan 50 20 80 50 20 220 
Waratah 320 80 670 160 20 1240 
Zeehan 1010 280 2020 650 40 3990 
Western Stat Subdivision 1920 580 3540 1220 200 7 450 
MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIV 15 360 5 100 20270 9 850 4 220 54770 
TASMANIA 56370 19 630 78 370 40010 18 190 212570 


continued on next page 
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Table 1.11 Estimated Resident Population 30 June 1981 
Classified by Age and Sex — Continued 


SS eee 


FEMALES 


eee SS ee 


Local government area Age Group 


Statistical subdivision SS SS ee ea 
Statistical division ee Pea aT eas 65 & Total 
Hobart (H) 4120 2 350 8870 5 130 4410 . 24 870 
Glenorchy (H) 4600 2090 7 360 4690 2410 21150 
Clarence (H) 6 340 2090 8 480 4070 1990 22970 
Brighton (H)(S) 1930 410 2010 390 140 4 880 
Kingborough (H)(S) 2 430 670 3430 1470 760 8 760 
New Norfolk (H)(S) 1260 450 1730 910 460 4800 
Sorell (H)(S) 700 180 990 500 270 2 640 
Bothwell (S) 90 20 120 60 50 340 
Bruny (S) 40 10 60 50 30 190 
Esperance (S) 420 120 520 300 150 1510 
Glamorgan (S) 150 40 240 190 100 730 
Green Ponds (S) 140 50 180 80 50 490 
Hamilton (S) 360 80 450 190 90 1190 
Huon (S) 660 220 860 390 250 2 380 
Oatlands (S) 270 70 330 200 120 990 
Port Cygnet (S) 310 90 390 210 120 1110 
Richmond (S) 190 70 320 190 100 870 
Spring Bay (S) 270 70 330 180 90 930 
Tasman ZS) 120 40 170 120 60 510 
HOBART STAT DIV 20 500 7970 31700 16610 10 200 86 950 
SOUTHERN STAT DIV 3 880 1120 5 140 2740 1 460 14360 
Launceston 3040 1590 5 420 3 500 3 290 16 850 
Beaconsfield 1790 630 2470 1450 700 7040 
Deloraine 650 220 820 480 340 2510 
Evandale 270 60 360 150 110 950 
George Town 1200 350 1340 500 190 3 580 
Lilydale 1170 470 1660 840 320 4450 
Longford 740 240 1000 580 320 2 880 
St Leonards 2950 990 3870 1810 1010 10610 
Westbury 910 260 1230 590 410 3 390 
Tamar Stat Subdivision 12 720 4790 18170 9910 6 680 52 260 
Campbell Town 230 60 260 150 100 800 
Fingal 390 90 490 250 170 1380 
Flinders 160 30 210 80 40 530 
Portland 230 70 350 260 140 1050 
Ringarooma 310 90 370 230 130 1120 
Ross 80 20 90 40 40 270 
Scottsdale 560 180 750 420 250 2170 
North Eastern Stat Subdivision 1980 530 2510 1430 870 7 320 
NORTHERN STAT DIV 14700 5 320 20 680 11330 7550 59 580 
Burnie 2810 1050 3 620 1900 970 10 340 
Circular Head 1130 360 1370 670 300 3 830 
Devonport 3270 1090 4 330 2 280 1380 12 340 
Kentish 620 220 720 370 200 2140 
King Island 390 80 490 200 80 1230 
Latrobe 740 250 950 550 290 2 780 
Penguin 780 250 940 450 230 2 650 
Ulverstone 1720 650 2170 1290 910 6 730 
Wynyard 1750 570 2120 1060 550 6080 
North Western Stat Subdivision 13 200 4510 16 700 8770 4920 48 120 
Gormanston 10 10 20 10 — 60 
Queenstown 530 180 670 310 130 1810 
Strahan 60 20 70 50 30 220 
Waratah 330 60 430 70 20 970 
Zeehan 1020 220 170 240 30 2 680 
Western Stat Subdivision 1950 490 2 350 680 200 5 680 


continued on next page 
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Table 1.11 Estimated Resident Population 30 June 1981 
Classified by Age and Sex — Continued 


FEMALES 
Local government area Age Group 
Statistical subdivision 
Statistical division 65 & 
Statistical district 0-14 15-19 20-44 45-64 over Total 
MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIV 15 140 5010 19040 9 450 5 120 53 800 
TASMANIA 54210 19 420 76570 40 130 24 340 214 700 


In Table 1.12 local government areas are ranked reading left to right, according to the size of their population 
in three age categories: 0-14, 15-19 and 65 years and over. These age groups have been selected as generally they 
are dependent age groups requiring services such as schooling, tertiary and further education and various forms 
of social welfare assistance and health care. 


In the 0-14 age group Clarence had the largest population at 30 June 1981 of 13 030 persons. Then followed 
Glenorchy (9 500), Hobart (8 270), Devonport (6 490), Launceston (6 230), St Leonards (6 060) and Burnie (5 640). 
Overall the age group 0-14 years comprised 25.9 per cent of the State’s estimated resident population at 30 June 
1981. 


The 15-19 year age group accounted for 9.1 per cent of Tasmania’s population at 30 June 1981. Clarence had 
the highest population in this age group (4320 persons). Hobart and Glenorchy both had 15-19 year old 
populations of over 4000. 


Two LGAs, Hobart and Launceston, account for almost 30 per cent of the State’s population aged 65 and 
over. Factors contributing to this include, the location of a number of establishments caring for the aged within 
these LGAs, and development of adjacent LGAs as residential suburban areas into which the younger 
generations have moved. Hobart’s actual population aged 65 years and over at 30 June 1981 was 7 170 persons, 
and Launceston’s 5 310. Other LGAs with large populations aged 65 years and over included Glenorchy (4250), 
Clarence (3370), Devonport (2410), Burnie (1710) and St Leonards (1640). 


Table 1.12 Selected Local Government Areas Ranked According to Size and Population 
in Age Groups 0-14, 15-19 and 65 Years and Over 


(Note: ranking is from smallest to largest reading left to right.) 


Number of Local Government Area 
Persons (Age group as proportion of total population of LGA is shown in brackets after the LGA name.) 
0-14 Years 
1000-1999 Queenstown (28.1) Scottsdale (25.8) Kentish © (29.6) 
Deloraine (26.9) Huon (28.2) Sorell (26.1) 
Latrobe (26.5) Penguin (28.8) Longford (26.2) 
Westbury (27.2) 
2 000-2 999 Zeehan (30.4) Circular Head (29.2) George Town (32.8) 
Lilydale (27.3) New Norfolk (28.5) 
3000-3 999 Ulverstone (26.9) Wynyard (29.2) Beaconsfield (26.2) 
Brighton (40.6) 
4000-4 999 Kingborough (28.5) 
5 000-7 999 Burnie (27.6) St Leonards (29.3) Launceston (19.5) 
Devonport (27.1) 
8 000-9 999 Hobart (17.3) Glenorchy (22.7) 
10000 and over Clarence (28.6) 
15-19 Years 
400-999 Kentish (9.5) Huon (8.7) Deloraine (8.5) 
Longford (8.3) Zeehan (7.5) Penguin (9.5) 
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Table 1.12 Selected Local Government Areas Ranked According to Size and Population 
in Age Groups 0-14, 15-19 and 65 Years and Over — Continued 


(Note: ranking is from smallest to largest reading left to right.) 


a __________ EE 


Number of Local Government authority 
(Age group as proportion of total population of LGA is shown in brackets after the LGA name.) 


Persons 
15-19 Years — Continued 

Westbury (7.8) Latrobe (9.4) George Town (10.1) 
Circular Head (9.5) Brighton (7.9) New Norfolk (9.3) 
Lilydale (10.5) 

1000-1999 Wynyard (9.8) Ulverstone (9.3) Beaconsfield (8.9) 
Kingborough (7.9) St Leonards (9.5) 

2 000-2 999 Burnie (10.2) Devonport (9.0) Launceston (9.4) 

3.000 and over Glenorchy (10.2) Hobart (9.2) Clarence (9.5) 

65 Years and Over 

500-999 Scottsdale (10.0) Penguin (8.4) Huon (9.6) 
Sorell (10.3) Latrobe (10.2) Circular Head (7.5) 
Deloraine (12.1) Lilydale (6.7) Longford (10.6) 
Westbury (10.1) New Norfolk (8.5) 

1000-1999 Wynyard (8.6) Beaconsfield (9.2) Kingborough (8.0) 
Ulverstone (12.4) St Leonards (7.9) Burnie (8.4) 

2000-2 999 Devonport (10.1) 

3 000-3 999 Clarence (7.4) 

4000-4 999 Glenorchy (10.1) 

5 000 and over Launceston (16.6) Hobart (15.0) 


DATA REFERENCES 
ABS Catalogue No. TITLE 
1301.6 Tasmanian Year Book (T) 
2201.6 Census of Population and Housing 1981: Characteristics of Persons in Hobart and Suburbs (T) 
2202.6 Census of Population and Housing 1981: Characteristics of Persons in Launceston and Suburbs (T) 
2401.6 Census of Population and Housing 1981: Characteristics of the Population and Dwellings in Local 
Government Areas (T) 
3101.0 Australian Demographic Statistics, Quarterly (C/O) 
3101.6 Demography (T) — final issue 1982 
3202.6 Population and Vital Statistics, Quarterly (T) 
3203.6 Age Distribution of the Estimated Resident Population of Local Government Areas, Tasmania (T) 
1984/2 Aged Persons in Tasmania (T) — Occasional Paper 


Note: Letters after title indicate issuing office — T = Tasmanian Office of the ABS, C/O = Central Office of the ABS. 


Chapter 2 
FAMILIES 


Introduction 


Family information is relevant as background information to the basic structure of society. It is also relevant 
to assessment of the general well-being of society and of the individuals which make up society. 


The notion of a family implies some kind of permanent or long-term relationship between persons. The 
relationship may be between adults only or adults and children. Often the concept implies marriage (legal or 
defacto) which involves long-term commitment between the parties. However, the single parent and children 
situation has become an increasingly important family situation over the past decade or so. In other cases family 
may imply existence of some kind of social unit set up to care for children or handicapped persons; co-habitation 
by persons living together in a household as a group; or some more generally described personal relationship. 


Marital Status of the Population 


Census marital status need not reflect legal marital status. The Census statistics reflect the respondents’ own 
perceptions of their situation. For example a person in a defacto relationship may record his/her status as married 
and would be counted as such in the census statistics. Table 2.1 shows the marital status of the Tasmanian and 
Australian population aged 15 years and over at the 1981 Census. 


Table 2.1 Marital Status of the Population : Tasmania and Australia Census 30 June 1981 


(000) 
Separated 

Age G N N 

Apa sii eae but not Divorced Widowed Total 

(years) married married : 

divorced 
TASMANIA : MALES 

15-19). 2 19.2 0.2 _ — — 19.4 
20-24 12.9 4.8 0.2 0.1 — 18.0 
25-29 4.8 10.8 0.6 OS — 16.7 
30-39 Sal 24.4 iO 1.4 0.1 AO} 
40-49 1.6 18.2 0.7 ileal 0.2 21.8 
50-59 6 eS 0.5 0.9 0.5 20.9 
60-64 0.6 6.7 0.2 0.3 0.4 8.3 
65 and over ee! 12.6 0.3 0.5 2.8 fe5 

TOTAL 45.1 95.1 a5 4.9 4.0 152.6 

TASMANIA : FEMALES 

15-19 18.0 0.9 — — — 19.0 
20-24 8.8 8.5 0.5 0.3 — 18.1 
25-29 2.4 WeeT 0.8 0.8 0.1 16.8 
30-39 1.6 24.4 1.2 1.9 0.3 29.4 
40-49 0.8 17.4 0.7 1} 0.8 20.9 
50-59 0.8 15.8 0.5 0.9 Des} 20.2 
60-64 0.5 5.9 0.2 0.3 2.0 8.9 
65 and over 21 8.8 0.3 0.5 11.8 23.4 

TOTAL 34.9 94.4 4.1 6.0 WES 156.7 
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Table 2.1 Marital Status of the Population : Tasmania and Australia Census 30 June 1981 — Continued 
(000) 
Separated 
ccoseenine eae Nee but not Divorced Widowed Total 
(years) married married ; 
divorced 
AUSTRALIA : MALES 
15-19 639.8 3.6 0.2 0.1 0.1 643.8 
20-24 486.9 13325 6.3 25 0.2 629.4 
25-29 205.9 349.2 18.7 lee 0.6 591.6 
30-39 142.9 863.0 B72 52.9 2.4 1098.3 
40-49 64.4 656.7 24.7 41.0 5.8 792.6 
50-59 60.9 614.2 20.6 36.6 18.2 750.5 
60-64 eles 232.9 Vea 11.6 14.7 287.6 
65 and over 45.0 433.1 12.8 16.0 94.2 601.1 
TOTAL 1667.1 3 286.1 127.6 Wien 136.4 5 394.9 
AUSTRALIA : FEMALES 
15-19 589.0 24.9 1.0 0.2 0.1 615.3 
20-24 336.8 25/83 MSy3! 8.1 0.9 618.4 
25-29 Teloeul 424.3 Dol Pa fed 2:3 592.5 
30-39 76.0 873.6 42.9 68.8 9.9 1071.1 
40-49 Sail 620.5 26.2 49.5 24.9 15322 
50-59 B20 561.0 20.6 39.7 80.0 TSS 
60-64 16.3 204.6 fis 13.0 7OL7 312.1 
65 and over 67.6 307.1 jE) 18.8 423.6 828.3 
TOTAL 1 263.2 S2/oal 150.0 225.8 612.4 5524.5 


For age groups 20-24 through 30-39 years the proportions of Tasmanian males and females reporting a never 
married marital status at the 1981 Census were substantially lower than the overall Australian proportions. (This is 
illustrated in Fig. 2.1.) This indicates a tendency towards younger age at marriage for the Tasmanian population 
than for Australia as a whole. Conversely the proportion of Tasmanian men and women in these age groups witha 
marital status now married was higher. For age groups 40-49 onwards Tasmanian and Australian proportions with 
marital status never married or now married are similar. Likewise Tasmanian and Australian proportions for males 
and females reporting marital status ‘separated not divorced’, ‘divorced’ or ‘widowed’ are similar for the various 
age groups. 


FIG 2.1 PROPORTION OF TASMANIAN AND AUSTRALIAN MALES AND FEMALES AGED 
15 YEARS AND OVER WITH MARITIAL STATUS NEVER MARRIED 
BY AGE GROUP AT CENSUS 30 JUNE 1981 (] TasmaNra 
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There is a significant sex differential for males and females reporting marital status widowed in the higher age 
groups. About two to three per cent of males aged 50-59 are widowers whereas approximately 11 per cent of 
women in this age bracket are widows. As age increases so does the differential — for the age group 60-64 years 
approximately five per cent of males were widowed and 23 per cent of females and for males 65 and over 16 per 
cent were widowed and just over 50 per cent of females. 


At the 1981 Census 90 per cent of now married women reported that they had only been married once. The 
same information is not available for males. 
Family Formation and Dissolution 


Table 2.2 shows the number of marriages and divorces and crude marriage and divorce rates for Tasmania 
from 1961 to 1982. 


Table 2.2 Registered Marriages and Divorces 1961 to 1982 


Marriages Divorces 
Year Rate per 1000 Rate per 1000 
Number of mean population Number of mean population 

(a) (a) 
1961 2677 7.6 286 0.8 
1962 2485 7.0 249 0.7 
1963 2579 Ue? 261 0.7 
1964 2 869 7.9 230 0.6 
1965 2 888 7.9 280 0.8 
1966 2946 7.9 319 0.9 
1967 3213 8.6 248 0.7 
1968 3 426 9.0 303 0.8 
1969 3 532 9.2 331 0.9 
1970 3535 9.1 426 ik 
1971 3578 9.2 432 el 
1972 3 426 8.6 446 jel 
1973 3395 8.4 444 1.1 
1974 3 567 8.8 536 Tes 
1975 3 242 7.9 591 1.4 
1976 3477 8.4 (b) 1761 (b) 4.3 
1977 3 166 7.6 1134 PRT 
1978 3 148 1S 1132 et. 
1979 3254 WE 1167 2.8 
1980 3 433 8.1 1285 3.0 
1981 3515 8.2 1139 ey, 
1982 3576 8.3 1391 Sy 


(a) Rates for 1961 to 1970 inclusive have been calculated using estimated populations based on census counted population; the 1971 
rate is based on mean population calculated from census counted and resident based population; rates for 1972 onwards are based 
on mean population calculated using estimated resident population. 


(b) The Family Law Act came into operation throughout Australia on 5 January 1976. 


The most notable feature of the preceding table is the rise in divorces after introduction of the uniform Family 
Law Act in January 1976. This legislation replaced state matrimonial causes acts and established a single ground 
for dissolution of marriage. This was the irretrievable breakdown of the marriage which is established by the 
husband and wife having lived apart for 12 months or more and there being no reasonable likelihood of 
reconciliation. 


Tasmanian crude marriage rates are generally fractionally higher than the Australian rate. For example in 
1982 the Tasmanian crude rate was 8.2 marriages per 000 of mean population and the Australian rate 7.7. In the 
case of divorces no significant differences exist between the Tasmanian and Australian rates. 


Conjugal condition of marriage partners 


In the early 1960s approximately 90 per cent of all brides and bridegrooms were either spinsters or bachelors 
at time of marriage. Around four per cent had a widowed marital status and a further six per cent were divorcees. 
Throughout the 1960s and early 1970s this pattern remained fairly stable. There was a small increase in the 
proportion of brides and bridegrooms with a divorcee marital status at time of marriage up to around eight or nine 
per cent of all brides and bridegrooms. The effect of the introduction of the Family Law Act in 1976 became 
immediately obvious in both divorce statistics and marriage statistics. In 1977, 17 per cent of all brides and 
bridegrooms had a divorcee marital status. In the early 1980s the proportion with divorcee status at marriage has 
been around 200 per cent. 
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Table 2.3 Proportion of Bridegrooms and Brides by Conjugal Condition 
at Time of Marriage by Age Groups 
(Per Cent) 
Bee eee rT ET ETT SUT ET 
Age groups Bridegrooms Brides 
oe aa ee 
15-19 100.0 — a 100.0 _— — 
20-24 99.6 — 0.4 99.0 0.3 0.7 
25-29 96.8 0.2 3:1 83.6 aee 13.2 
30-39 Tilel Sul 19.1 55.0 7.9 37.2 
40 and over 36.6 37.4 26.0 Zee 46.5 26.2 
All ages 90.1 4.1 5.8 89.5 4.4 6.1 
1970 
15-19 100.0 = — 99.8 — 0.2 
20-24 99.6 — 0.4 98.3 0.2 1.4 
25-29 92.1 0.5 Waa 78.4 2:3 19.3 
30-39 69.0 25 28.4 46.6 11.0 42.5 
40 and over 24.6 Soe 42.2 22.4 43.1 34.5 
All ages 90.6 Poni 6.6 91.5 29 5.6 
nn St 
1976 (a) 
I 
15-19 100.0 = aa 100.0 a Ln 
20-24 98.4 0.1 1.5 94.4 0.3 5.3 
25-29 83.9 0.4 Jd ya7f 60.3 Siko! 36.4 
30-39 46.3 1.4 52S 27.9 7.8 64.3 
40 and over 15.0 Pfbedh BV ES: ES 3517 52.8 
All ages 78.5 Si: 18.1 80.7 3.8 19:5 
ne 
1980 
ne nL EEEEEE EEE 
15-19 100.0 — — 99.9 = 0.1 
20-24 98.1 — 1.9 95.0 (Ot: 4.9 
25-29 81.6 0.5 17.9 64.6 LS 33.9 
30-39 41.5 5. 57.0 PASS 5.8 66.7 
40 and over 15.3 23.0 61.6 L3 roi al 55.0 
All ages 78.3 Zest 19.1 79.2 NS, 17.3 
1982 
15-19 100.0 — -- 100.0 = Ax 
20-24 99.2 — 0.8 95.5 0.2 4.4 
25-29 84.1 0.2 15:7 68.6 0.9 30.5 
30-39 45.7 1.0 Si)3) 25.6 5.6 68.8 
40 and over 15:5 23.8 60.6 12.4 30.7 56.9 
All ages 77.6 2.8 19.6 77.9 ise 19.0 


(a) The Family Law Act came into effect in January 1976. 


Table 2.4 cross-classifies marital status of brides and bridegrooms at time of marriage in recent years. 


Table 2.4 Marital Status of Bridegrooms and Brides at Marriage 


Marital status Marital status of brides Total 
of bridegrooms Never married Widowed Divorced bridegrooms 
1980 
Never married 2401 sul 255 2 687 
Widowed 14 39 39 92 
Divorced 304 : 49 301 654 
TOTAL brides 2719 119 595 3433 
1981 
Never married 2386 25 288 2699 
Widowed 13 59 31 103 | 
Divorced 330 50 333 713 | 
TOTAL brides 2729 134 652 3515 
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Table 2.4 Marital Status of Bridegrooms and Brides at Marriage — Continued 


Marital status Marital status of brides Taial 
of bridegrooms Never married Widowed Divorced bridegrooms 
1982 
Never married 2442 17 315 2774 
Widowed 16 42 42 100 
Divorced 326 55 321 702 
TOTAL brides 2784 114 678 3576 


Approximately 70 per cent of marriages are between partners where the marital status of both groom and 
bride is never married. About nine per cent of marriages involve grooms and brides both with a divorced marital 
status at time of marriage. The number of divorced men remarrying is somewhat greater than the number of 
divorced women who remarry. Fig 2.2 illustrates, for 1982, marital status of bridegrooms and brides, for all 
marriages. 


Fig2.2 PROPORTION OF ALL MARRIAGES BY RELATIVE MARITAL STATUS 
OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES AT MARRIAGE: 1982 


(NOTE: Percentages are of all marriages). 
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Age at Marriage 


The median age at marriage for bachelors in the early 1960s was around 23.5 years and for spinsters about 
21.2 years. The 1960s and early 1970s saw a trend towards younger marriage for both bachelors and spinsters. In 


the early 1970s, the median age for bachelors at marriage was around 23.1 years. For spinsters it had dropped to 
20.7 years by the mid 1970s. Since then, there has been a steady increase in median age at marriage for both 
bachelors and spinsters. During 1982, the median age at marriage for bachelors was 24.1 years and for spinsters, 
22.4 years. 


Another feature relating to age at marriage has been the fall in median age for divorcees remarrying. For 


decline has been from about 36 years to around 33 years over the same period. 


males this has fallen from around 40 years in the early 1960s to about 35 years in the early 1980s; for females the 


Median ages for bridegrooms and brides by conjugal condition over the period 1960 to 1982 are shown in Fig 
42 


FIG 2.3 MEDIAN AGE AT MARRIAGE BY CONJUGAL 
CONDITION OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES 
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In the early 1970s about 38 per cent of brides were in the age bracket 15-19 years and about 44 per cent were 
aged 20-24 years. In the latter part of the 1970s a marked change took place in the age pattern for brides. By 1979 
27 per cent were in the 15-19 age group and 46 per cent were aged 20-24 years. The decline in the proportion of 
brides aged 15-19 has continued into the 1980s and in 1982 18 per cent of brides were aged 15-19 years and almost 
48 per cent were 20-24 years old. Similar changes in age patterns have occured for bridegrooms. Grooms aged 
15-19 years accounted for around 10 per cent of all grooms in the early 1970s but had fallen to under four per cent 
by 1982. Similarly grooms aged 20-24 years in the early 1970s comprised about 55 per cent of all grooms. In the 
early 1980s this age group accounted for just under 45 per cent of grooms. Proportions of grooms in the 25-29 and 
30-34 year age groups increased significantly from around 18 per cent to approximately 26 per cent for grooms 
aged 25-29 and for those aged 30-34 from about six per cent to just over 10 per cent. 


Table 2.5 Proportion of Bridegrooms and Brides by Age Group 


(Per Cent) 

Age group Bridegrooms Brides 
(years) 1972 1977 1982 1972 1977 1982 
15-19 10.8 7.4 Sul, 38.2 alee li725 
20-24 55.1 48.0 43.1 43.5 40.2 47.5 
25-29 19.1 20.1 26.3 8.4 Hales, 16.4 
30-34 4.9 9.5 10.9 25 5.8 6.9 
35-39 23 Glel Ses 1.8 3:0 4.1 
40-44 1.9 Siz 3.3 123 Zee 24 
45-49 1.6 2.0 20 13 DY 1.3 
50 and over 4.3 5.7 5.4 3.0 Si 3.6 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Marriage Dissolution 


During the 1960s the Tasmanian crude divorce rate (i.e. number of divorces per thousand of mean 
population) was around 0.8. The early 1970s saw an increase to about 1.1 per thousand of mean population. In 
January 1976 the Family Law Act came into operation. Under this legislation the various causes such as adultery, 
desertion, separation, etc. were replaced by the single ground irretrievable breakdown of the marriage. This 
ground is established by the husband and wife having lived apart for 12 months or more and there being no 
reasonable likelihood of reconciliation. The effect of the new legislation, in terms of the number of dissolutions 
granted, became apparent immediately. In 1976 almost 1 800 dissolutions were granted compared with about 600 
in 1975 under the old Matrimonial Causes Act. (The 1976 figure includes just over 300 granted under the 
Matrimonial Causes Act.) The increase may have been partly due to the new Act allowing the legal formalisation 
of divorce. For marriages which had in effect ended but parties had not obtained divorce under old legislation there 
was now a ground. 


The following table shows age-specific dissolution rates since 1977 when all dissolutions granted were under 
the Family Law Act. 


Table 2.6 Age-Specific Dissolution Rates per Thousand of Population (a) 1977 to 1982 


Age group (years) (b) 


Year 
Under 65 and 
: 5 : 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 
25 (c) 25-29 30-34 35-39 sth 
HUSBAND 
1977 333 13.8 16.4 14.6 Tales} 9.3 6.3 5.9 3.0 te 
1978 3.9 14.3 14.8 11.9 10.6 10.2 1S 4.8 2); 1.9 
1979 27 16.4 15.7 13.0 12 9.1 5.8 4.1 3e 1.6 
1980 4.1 17.8 16.5 14.2 11.9 9.7 7.0 4.9 2.4 1.4 
1981 32 15.6 14.3 12.8 10.3 10.4 5.9 3.4 Pall 1.0 
1982 Sue 17.4 18.9 6a, 10.9 10.0 7.4 4.8 4.8 1.1 
WIFE 

1977 5.6 18.2 14.5 12.1 10.3 Te 4.9 2.8 2.6 0.5 
1978 6.6 15.8 13:5 11.3 9.9 8.1 ay 2.6 2.0 1.0 
1979 537 17.6 15.6 12:4 10.2 7.4 4.5 2.8 1.8 0.7 
1980 6.8 18.8 15.8 14.1 8.9 7.8 5.4 2.5 1.8 0.6 
1981 5.7 17.4 12.9 1233 10.0 6.3 4.3 2.8 Le 0.2 
1982 6.2 20.5 19.5 13.2 10.9 6.8 Dey, 3.4 WLS: 0.6 


— 


Rates are based on estimates of the resident population. 

Age of parties at time of divorce. 

For the purpose of calculating rates for this column males under 18 and females under 16 have been excluded from the population 
used. 
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During the 1960s the median duration of marriage (i.e. interval between marriage and date the decree is made 
absolute) was about 13 years. During the early 1970s median duration fluctuated around 12 to 13 years. However, 
following introduction of Family Law Act and removal of the necessity to establish grounds other than the 
irretrievable breakdown of the marriage, median duration of marriage has dropped to around 10 years. 


Following introduction of the Family Law Act a further measure for duration of marriage became available. 
This was duration measured as the interval between the date of marriage and date of final separation. Generally 
this interval, for Tasmania, is about two and half to three years less than duration based on the period between 
date of marriage and date the decree is made absolute. Table 2.7 shows marriage duration for Tasmania and 


Australia based on both of these measures. 


Table 2.7 Median Duration of Marriage: Tasmania and Australia 


Median duration of marriage measured as: 


Interval between date of Interval between date of 
Year marriage and date decree marriage and date of final 
made absolute separation 
Tasmania Australia Tasmania Australia 
1977 10.5 10.9 7.0 7.4 
1978 10.5 10.5 tks: 7.4 
1979 9.9 10.3 7.4 7.5 
1980 9.9 10.2 6.8 Wiss 
1981 9.6 10.2 6.8 fips 
1982 10.2 10.4 7.6 7.6 


The interval between date of marriage and date of final separation more accurately reflects actual length of 
marriage. Fig 2.4 shows the proportion of marriages by duration measured on this basis. 


Fig 2.4 Proportion of Dissolutions of Marriage by Duration of Marriage 
(Note: Duration is measured as interval between date of marriage and date of final separation.) 
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Table 2.8 shows the distribution by age of parties at final separation for the period 1977 to 1982. 


Table 2.8 Dissolutions: Percentage Distribution by Ages of Parties at Final Separation, 
Tasmania, 1977 to 1982 


Age group (years) 


Year Rio 60 and 
25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 
25 over 
HUSBAND 
1977 18.4 24.8 18.8 12.6 9.8 6.8 4.9 2.2 1.6 
1978 19.0 22.3 TZ 12.3 1:3 8.3 4.6 2.4 al 
1979 16.1 25.9 18.2 14.1 9.7 6.8 4.1 23 2.6 
1980 19.2 24.6 18.0 14.2 9.2 6.2 4.0 2.3 2.3 
1981 17.8 25.3 17.5 15 10.2 6.7 4.9 1.8 1.8 
1982 15.8 24.5 22.6 12.8 oy 6.8 3.7 3.0 21 
WIFE 
1977 34.1 22.8 14.5 11.0 6.2 5.9 3.0 1.6 0.8 
1978 30.5 235) 14.7 11.3 7.6 5.9 See Leg 1.4 
1979 29.1 23.2 18.1 dk? 7.6 5.6 2.0 1.6 he, 
1980 31.8 23.9 16.1 11.4 6.7 49 Sul 1.0 1.0 
1981 29.7 PASS 18.1 JU LS74 8.0 4.5 23 1.2 1.0 
1982 28.6 24.5 19.7 Litt 6.9 3.6 So 1.6 0.9 


Around 65 per cent of marriages that are dissolved involve children. (‘Children of the marriage’ as defined by 
the Family Law Act represent persons who are unmarried and aged under 18 years at the time of application for 
divorce.) Table 2.9 shows dissolutions by duration of marriage and number of children for 1982. 


Table 2.9 Dissolutions: Number of Children (a) and Duration of Marriage (b), 
Tasmania 1982 


; Dissolutions by Average number 
Duration of number of children Total of children 
marriage ——————————————————— number Total Same ae OTT a SRS. 
(years) 0 1 2 3 or of children All Dissolutions 
poate dissolutions dissolutions eer ge 
children 

1 12 3 = = 15 3 0.2 1.0 
2 53 26 7 1 87 44 0.5 18S: 
3 59 21 8 2 90 43 0.5 1.4 
4 57 33 9 8 107 76 0.7 £5 
5 38 23 26 2 89 81 0.9 1.6 
6 30 24 21 7 82 87 Tg L/ 
7 24 13 31 9 Te 102 1e3 1.9 
8 14 22 17 10 63 89 1.4 1.8 
9 5 10 45 14 74 146 2.0 2.1 
10-14 30 39 120 90 279 569 2.0 2.3 
15-19 10 31 55 82 178 439 2:5 2.6 
20-24 35 34 31 19 119 164 1.4 2.0 
25-29 31 27 2 4 64 45 0.7 1.4 
30 and over 57 8 1 1 67 14 0.2 1.4 
Not stated = = at pas mas chs ae wi 

TOTAL 455 314 373 249 1391 1902 1.4 2.0 


(a) Fora definition of children, see preceding paragraph. 
(b) Duration of marriage used in this table is the period between date of marriage and date decree made absolute. 


Family Size and Composition 


The following statistics are based on census results. To understand and use these statistics it is necessary to 
know something about the underlying definitions used to compile the information. 
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e The census household and family statistics relate only to persons in private dwellings on census night. 


Normal residents elsewhere on census night are excluded from their household. 


e A household is defined as a group of people living together as a single domestic unit and having common 
eating arrangements on census night. A person who lives alone in a private dwelling constitutes a 
household. Each household must have at least one member to whom relationships of other household 
members can be expressed. This enables household and family compositions to be established. 
Generally, but not always, a household will comprise only one family unit. A household may contain 
non-family members or more than one family unit. 

e Family coding relates only to persons present within the individual households on census night and are 
coded only for private dwellings. Families (family units) are defined on the basis of blood and marriage 
(including de facto) relationships and are largely based on the immediate family. 


e Ifahousehold contained more than one family unit then the family units were split into the primary family 
unit and secondary family units. Briefly, the family of the household head is the primary family unit. 
Families, other than that of the household head, were designated secondary family units. 

A full explanation of census household and family statistics is contained in the ABS publication “Dwelling, 
Household, Family’, Catalogue No. 2150.0. 


The next table summarises family structures for Tasmania at the 1981 Census. Dependants, for purpose of 
Census statistics, are all issue children in the family aged 0-15 years and all issue children in the family aged 16-20 
years who are full-time students. 


Table 2.10 Families: Family Type by Marital Status and Sex of Head (a), Tasmania 


Marital status and sex of family head 


Separated not 


; Never married Now married : 
Family type divorced 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
Flea dsr yaa eet re eee 6 734 4968 1036 710 1431 775 
Headiwwitihdenendantsacc. sa1as ere errs 102 1361 VAV, 1001 267 Ls 
HHead-cand:spotise:= <2 ste. ese ce Sone eee 325 85 27 890 1915 82 21 
Head, spouse and dependants .................... 408 43 37 932 1320 123 43 
Fleadsancdiotheteacitilisuen te ste set teae es ace 762 603 255 265 185 298 
Head, other adults and dependants .............. 24 81 104 279 74 383 
Head, spouse and other adults ................... 28 2 10535 373 12 7 
Head, spouse, other adults and dependants 47 — 9873 251 19 9 
TOTAL (b) 8 430 7 140 87 840 6110 2190 3 250 
Marital status and sex of family head 
Family type Divorced Widowed Total (b) 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
Headtonly 2235) shake ee es ae ee ea 2077 1412 2110 9275 13 390 17 140 
Headiwitindependantsies .spses:n cacao t 337 2062 114 744 1030 6 880 
Headtand:spouse: ic cnn aaa. ce oie ace oe 128 30 17 60 28 440 2110 
Head, spouse and dependants .................... 205 57 12 11 38 680 1480 
Headeand other adultstee ee ee ee 251 566 502 2407 1950 4140 
Head, other adults and dependants .............. 68 512 84 474 350 1730 
Head, spouse and other adults ................... 16 9 3 15 10590 410 
Head, spouse, other adults and dependants 43 11 2 12 9990 280 
TOTAL (b) 3 130 4 660 2 850 13 000 104 420 34170 


(a) bi in the table have been randomly adjusted. This was part of ABS confidentiality practices adopted for release of 1981 Census 
ata. 


(b) Totals rounded to nearest ten. 


Tasmanian and Australian family type distributions differ only marginally. Table 2.11 shows the distribution of 
family types at the 1976 and 1981 censuses. The table indicates that there has been an increase in the proportion of 
one person families and also an increase in head with dependants. Based on census data it appears that the 
proportion of families, classified as head with dependants, is slightly higher in Tasmania than for Australia as a 
whole. Head with dependant does not necessarily mean a single parent family. If one of the partners were absent 


ee 
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from home on census night then they would not be counted but the family type would appear as head with 
dependant(s). The other notable difference between 1976 and 1981 relates to proportion of families classified as 
head, spouse, other adults and dependants. The drop from 1976 to 1981 partly reflects different coding 
procedures adopted for 1981. In 1976 if grandparents or parents-in-law were present then they were included as 
ancestors in the primary family units. For 1981 such persons were coded to a secondary family unit (i.e. formeda 
second family with the household). 


Table 2.11 Proportion of Families by Family Type 1981 Census : Tasmania and Australia 


(Per Cent) 
Proportion of families 
Family type Tasmania Australia 

1976 1981 1976 1981 

Head only 18.4 22.0 19.8 251 
Head with dependants 4.1 By 3.8 By 
Head and spouse 22.6 22.0 2225 22.1 
Head, spouse and dependants © 30.6 29.0 29.0 28.6 
Head and other adults 4.4 4.4 4.7 4.6 
Head, other adults and dependants 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.4 
Head, spouse and other adults 8.2 7.9 8.9 Ug 
Head, spouse, other adults and dependants 10.0 7.4 9.8 Fa 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


One way an approximation of the number of single parent families with dependent children can be derived 
from the census data is by aggregating for all marital statuses, except now married, the following family types: (i) 
head with dependant; and (ii) head, other adults and dependants. This assumes that all persons who give marital 
status as ‘now married’ in these two family types mentioned have a partner who was absent from home on census 
night and treats other ‘de facto’ relationships as a two parent family situation. It also needs to be remembered that 
marital status is based on the self-perception of the respondent. A further point, when comparing 1976 and 1981 
figures in table 2.12, is that marital status categories were altered slightly from 1976 to 1981 censuses. In 1976 
Census the marital status category ‘married but permanently separated’ was asked; in 1981 the category used was 
‘separated but not divorced’. This change could have affected how persons reported the marital status ‘now 
married’. 


The majority of single parent families, as defined in the preceding paragraph, had a female head. In the case of 
Tasmania there was a significant decrease in the proportion of ‘single parent’ families with a female head from 91.7 
per cent in 1976 to 87.3 per cent at the 1981 Census. The Census figures also suggest that the proportion of ‘single 
parent’ families in Tasmania is marginally higher than for Australia as a whole. 


Table 2.12 ‘Single Parent’ Families (a) : Tasmania and Australia; 
Censuses 1976 and 1981 


Tasmania Australia 
1976 1981 1976 1981 
Number 5590 8 400 171050 259 440 
Proportion of all family types (%) 4.5 6.1 4.0 5.4 
Number with female head 5 130 7 330 147 210 224 830 
Proportion of ‘single parent’ families with female head (%) O17. 87.3 86.1 86.7 


(a) Sum forall marital statuses, except now married, for the following family types: (i) head with dependant; and (ii) head, other adults 
and dependants. 


Fig 2.5 shows family types with dependants by number of dependants. The number of family types at the 1981 
Census were: (i) head with dependants 7 900; (ii) head, spouse and dependants, 40 200; (iii) head, adults and 
dependants 2 100; (iv) head, spouse, adults and dependants 10300. Some of the families which have head but no 
spouse present are not necessarily single parent families as the Census counts people according to actual location 
on Census night. There were 1 600 families with head only present on Census night and where the head reported 
marital status as now married. 
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FIC 2.5 FAMILY TYPES PROPORTION OF EACH FAMILY TYPE 
BY NUMBER OF DEPENDANTS 
TASMANIA - CENSUS 1981 


rs x Nr HEAD,SPOUSE AND 
EAD AND DEPENDANTS DEPENDANT S 


PERCENTAGE 
PERCENTAGE 


2 3 4 S OR MORE 


2 3 5 OR MORE 
NUMBER OF DEPENDANTS 
NUMBER OF DEPENDANTS 
eT HEAD, SPOUSE. ADULTS | 
AND DEPENDANTS | 
PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
60 


50 


40 


30 


20 


2 3 F 
4 S OR MORE i 2 3 4 5 OR MORE 
NUMBER OF DEPENDANTS NUMBER OF D) 
EPENDANTS 


Table 2.13 shows family types by local government areas at the 1981 Census. 
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Table 2.13 Family Composition by Local Government Area, Census 1981 (a) 


Local government area Head and dependants 


i eee Head and Head, spouse 
hee eeeeen Male head Female head spouse and dependants 
rr SSS 

Hobart (H) 7023 122 738 3902 3 247 
Glenorchy (H) 2981 94 676 3333 3475 
Clarence (H) 2051 126 924 2842 4646 
Brighton (H)(S) 227. 27 306 251 1341 
Kingborough (H)(S) 884 47 268 1323 2003 
New Norfolk (H)(S) 464 24 117 568 903 
Sorell (H)(S) 385 18 74 505 559 
Bothwell (S) 69 = 9 63 74 
Bruny (S) 57 2 7 48 26 
Esperance (S) 189 6 37 270 319 
Glamorgan (S) 150 5 23 198 132 
Green Ponds (S) 63 4 12 73 98 
Hamilton (S) 145 10 21 165 264 
Huon (S) 261 6 56 346 Bie 
Oatlands (S) 149 4 22 149 212 
Port Cygnet (S) 153 10 45 179 226 
Richmond (S) 104 _ OF, 159 159 
Spring Bay (S) 129 4 19 161 198 
Tasman (S) jG 2 14 122 81 
HOBART STAT DIV (b) 13 630 440 3030 12 230 15510 
SOUTHERN STAT DIV (b) 1960 70 360 2 430 2970 
Launceston 3651 71 513 2779 2 306 
Beaconsfield 745 23 147 1122 1459 
Deloraine 344 14 76 378 469 
Evandale 96 8 22 134 219 
George Town 324 19 109 340 844 
Lilydale 385 1 144 592 870 
Longford 369 16 85 447 570 
St Leonards 1072 59 445 1203 DAE 
Westbury 372 12 78 SiS 665 
Tamar Stat Subdivision (b) 7 360 230 1620 7510 9 520 
Campbell Town Lay 6 2a 112 135 
Fingal 254 9 22 223 291 
Flinders 75 5 10 78 LF! 
Portland 197 7 38 220 183 
Ringarooma 160 6 26 167 230 
Ross 33 3 4 42 54 
Scottsdale 315 10 46 326 424 
North Eastern Stat Subdivision (b) 1150 50 170 1170 1430 
NORTHERN STAT DIV (b) 8510 280 1790 8680 10 950 
Burnie 1308 44 384 1386 1932 
Circular Head 448 2 84 504 820 
Devonport 1545 62 468 Ip 2296 
Kentish 224 9 74 273 434 
King Island 156 12 28 166 289 
Latrobe 348 6 62 402 529 
Penguin 274 15 74 371 544 
Ulverstone 821 24 222 1009 1230 
Wynyard 734 21 189 815 1197 
North Western Stat Subdivision (b) 5 860 210 1590 6640 9270 
Gormanston 14 — 6 5 6 
Queenstown 264 8 52 201 378 
Strahan 41 2 7 23 33 
Waratah 54 6 9 110 283 
Zeehan 194 11 35 234 757 
Western Stat Subdivision (b) 570 30 110 570 1460 
MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIV (b) 6 430 240 1690 7 220 10730 
TASMANIA (b) 30 530 1030 6 880 30550 40 160 


— 
om 


1981 Census data. 


— 


b) Totals rounded to nearest ten. 


) Cellsin the above table have been randomly adjusted. This was part of the ABS confidentiality practices adopted for release on the 


NOTE: table continued on next page. 
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Table 2.13 Family Composition by Local Government Area Census 1981 (a) — Continued 
Local government area Head & Head, Head, spouse Head, poet Total 
Statistical subdivision other other adults and other adults families 
Statistical division adults & dependants other adults & dependants 
1101 823 18 106 
Hobart (H) * - 93 1215 14181 
Glenorchy (H) 732 252 14 13853 
Clarence (H) 553 279 1202 1230 
i 88 129 193 2629 
Brighton (H)(S) 67 378 5523 
Kingborough (H)(S) 158 65 397 ay 
New Norfolk (H)(S) 107 49 263 276 a 
Sorell (H)(S) 77 17 140 85 om 
Bothwell (S) 13 3 . 3 157 
Bruny (S) 7 z : : 1023 
Esperance (S) 46 12 ce a 586 
Glamorgan (S) 23 5 ag 19 ee 
Green Ponds (S) 17 2 24 31 = 
Hamilton (S) 28 9 67 63 7 
Huon (S) 43 14 116 146 1500 
Oatlands (S) 42 11 61 39 689 
Port Cygnet (S) 34 16 47 44 754 
Richmond (S) 33 5 67 54 608 
Spring Bay (S) 18 6 42 46 623 
Tasman (S) 15 7 23 25 401 
HOBART STAT DIV (b) 2600 890 4490 4020 56 840 
SOUTHERN STAT DIV (b) 390 120 740 730 9780 
Launceston 664 168 836 583 11571 
Beaconsfield 151 45 413 359 4464 
Deloraine We 15 133 127 1628 
Evandale 20 7 46 49 596 
George Town 48 27 159 205 2075 
Lilydale 139 69 275 266 2757 
Longford 69 25 154 142 1877 
St Leonards 256 142 535 552 6379 
Westbury 96 24 182 166 2 108 
pict psdhctat Aeneas ane Er a Reged a ip aC. TE Brel rae ee 
Tamar Stat Subdivision (b) 1520 520 2730 2450 33 460 
Campbell Town 19 ii 47 36 506 
Fingal 51 10 63 ie 996 
Flinders 12 3 28 19 347 
Portland 23 i 57 42 774 
Ringarooma 39 11 56 61 756 
Ross 9 — 12 15 172 
Scottsdale 58 16 Ley 108 1440 
North Eastern Stat Subdivision (b) 210 60 400 350 4990 
a a a es 
NORTHERN STAT DIV (b) 1730 580 3130 2 800 38 450 
a a 
Burnie 272 95 542 536 6 499 
Circular Head 85 41 219 186 2 408 
Devonport 352 131 620 547 7 738 
Kentish 62 16 100 120 1312 
King Island 29 10 49 54 793 
Latrobe V2 26 178 154 TT. 
Penguin 64 22 134 142 1640 
Ulverstone 186 7a 323 314 4200 
Wynyard 124 46 247 370 3 743 
North Western Stat Subdivision (b) 1250 460 2410 2420 30110 
Gormanston 5 Zz 2 6 46 
Queenstown 78 16 92 99 1188 
Strahan 12 5 12 11 146 
Waratah 5 a 33 36 536 
Zeehan 28 19 79 139 1496 
Western Stat Subdivision (b) 130 40 220 290 3410 
MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIV (b) 1370 500 2 630 2720 33520 
TASMANIA 6090 2080 11000 10270 138 590 


— 


a) Cellsinthe above table have been randomly adjusted. This was part of the ABS confidentiality practices adopted for release of the 
1981 Census data. 
b) Totals rounded to nearest ten. 


— 
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The next table highlights those local government areas with the greatest variation, in per centage terms, from 
the State average for each particular family type. 


Some of the more notable departures from the State average for family types include: 


Hobart and Launceston — In both of these LGAs over 30 per cent of the family types were head only (i.e. 


persons living alone). This is partly explained by the high proportion of the population who are flat dwellers 
within the local government areas and elderly persons living alone. 


Brighton — This local government area has the highest proportion of head and dependant families and the 
second highest proportion of head, spouse and dependant families of all LGAs. This reflects the recent 
development of the Bridgewater-Gagebrook government housing suburb within the LGA and the consequent 
influx of young families. Conversely, Brighton LGA has the lowest proportion of any LGA of head only families 
and head and spouse families. 


Waratah and Zeehan — Both LGAs have in excess of 50 per cent of their family types as head, spouse and 
dependants. Both are mining areas and have recently experienced development of mining towns and at the 
time of the Census, Zeehan contained a HEC construction village. Both LGAs had very low proportions of 
head and dependant family types. 


Table 2.14 Principal Family Types: State Proportions and Local Government Areas with 
Greatest Variations from State Average — Census 1981 


Family type and proportion of all family types 
at State level Local government areas with 
greatest variation from State average 
(a) (proportion of family type shown 
in brackets after LGA) 


Proportion of 
Family type all families 
at State level 
% 


Head only (i.e. single person household) 22.0 Above: Hobart (38.8), Launceston (31.6) 


Below: Brighton (8.6), Waratah (10.1), 
Zeehan (13.0), Lilydale (14.0), 
George Town (15.6), Kingborough 
(16.0), Evandale (16.1), Beaconsfield 
(16.7), Penguin (16.7), New Norfolk 
(16.7), St Leonards (16.8) 


Head and dependants 6.4 Above: Brighton (12.8), St Leonards (7.9), 
Port Cygnet (7.3) 
Below: Waratah (2.8), Zeehan (3.1), Fingal 


(3.1), Spring Bay (3.7), Beaconsfield 
(3.8), Latrobe (3.8), Oatlands (3.8), 
Scottsdale (3.9) 


Head and spouse 225 Above: Glamorgan (33.8), Port Cygnet (28.4) 


Below: Brighton (9.5), Zeehan (15.6), George 
Town (16.4), Queenstown (16.9) 


Head, spouse and dependants 30.9 Above: Waratah (52.8), Brighton (51.0), 
Zeehan (50.6), George Town (40.7), 
Evandale (36.7), King Island (36.4), 
Kingborough (36.3) 


Below: Launceston (17.6), Hobart (17.9), 
Glamorgan (22.5), Port Cygnet (23.6), 
Glenorchy (24.5) 
Mee See 3519 WS ee Ras 2 ee aes ees Seg eet Se 1 ee Se ee Se 
Head, spouse and other adults 7.8 Above: Richmond (11.0), Glenorchy (10.0), 


Latrobe (10.0), Lilydale (10.0), 
Beaconsfield (9.3) 


Below: Clarence (2.0), Brighton (4.9), Zeehan 
(5.3), Glamorgan (5.6) 


Head, spouse, other adults and dependants 7.8 Above: New Norfolk (10.0), Geroge Town 
(9.9), Wynyard (9.9) 
Below: Glamorgan (3.2), Hobart (4.5), Sorell 


(4.6), Launceston (5.0), Portland 
(5.4), Oatlands (5.7), Port Cygnet (5.8) 


(a) Local government areas with a total family count of less than 500 are excluded. 
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Table 2.15 shows the proportion of family types on a regional basis at the 1981 Census. 
Table 2.15 Proportion of Family Types by Statistical Division at 1981 Census (a) 
(Per Cent) 
ti a: ae 
Statistical division Total 
: a a ae rr 
ec & Hobart Southern Northern wipe Tasmania 
Lyell 

ee eS LL Pee, 
Head only 24.0 20.0 22.1 19.2 22.0 
Head with dependants 6.1 4.4 5.4 5.8 Se | 
Head and spouse 21.5 24.9 22.6 21.5 22.0 
Head, spouse and dependants 21S 30.4 28.5 32.0 29.0 
Head and other adults 4.6 4.0 4.5 4.1 4.4 
Head, other adults and dependants 1.6 Tez 125 1.5 1.5 
Head, spouse and other adults 79 7.6 8.1 7.8 7.9 
Head, spouse, other adults and dependants Hel Tess Jos 8.1 7.4 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Numeric cells in the above table have been randomly adjusted. This was part of ABS confidentiality practices adopted for 1981 Census 
data release. 
Adoptions 
The following adoption statistics are based on information supplied by the State Department of Community 


Welfare to the WELSTAT secretariat. (WELSTAT is responsible for developing standards such as classifications, 
counting rules, etc. and compiling national statistics in the welfare field.) The following definitions apply. 


e Adoption is established by means of an adoption order of a child or adult as if he/she had been the 
son/daughter of the particular person(s) and establishes the person(s) as the parents of the child or adult. 


e Adopted personisa child or adult who, as the result of an adoption order, has been established as if he/she 
were the son/daughter of the particular person(s). 


e Adoptive parentis a person who has become the parent of a child or adult as the result of an adoption order. 
e Relativeis: (i) the natural parent or spouse of a natural parent; (ii) adoptive parent through a previous adoption 
order or spouse of an adoptive parent; or (iii) grandparent, brother, sister, aunt or uncle of the child. 
Table 2.16 shows the number of adoptions in Tasmania by relationship of adoptive parents for recent years. 


Table 2.16 Adopted Persons: Relationship of Adoptive Parents to Adopted Person: 
1975-76 to 1982-83 


Relative of adoptive parents 


Year to adopted person ronhoaas 
pa Dee ee persons 
Relative Non-relative 

1975-76-03 cttestinesreeenpiereve nine aaa tay 48 163 211 
LOTG PP ngscoscetearan are dite MU eee aE 70 115 185 
igi JAE eR RED 5 On) Bene ae ee 64 100 164 
a pe mmm pnb es ae lean 69 104 173 
1979-20 th re ee oe ee eae ee 58 90 148 
BOBO cia eR a das A as 65 75 140 
Be 5 ea saieres eres bbe ey Pele Teak 56 63 119 
1982 -So rs Sh Meee er ere 55 62 117 


Patterns of Fertility 
In this section two rates are used as measures of fertility: 


e Age-specific birth rate: the number of live births at each age of mother per thousand females of that age. Rates 
can be calculated for any age group. Generally they are for single year or five year groupings. 


e Total fertility rate (TFR): the sum of the age-specific birth rates in a given year. (If five year age groups are used 
then the age-specific rates are summed and multiplied by five and divided by 1000 to give TFR.) It represents 
the number of births per thousand women that would be attained if a hypothetical cohort of women 
reproduced at the various age-specific rates of the given year over their reproductive life-span. 


The late 1950s and early 1960s were periods of peak fertility in the post-war era. Rates started to decline during the 
mid 1960s. The decline continued steadily through the 1970s. By 1981 total fertility for Tasmania was only 50.9 per Cent 
of the 1961 rate. The decline in fertility over the period 1961 to the early 1980s is illustrated in Table 2.17. The 1961 and 
1966 rates were based on Census ‘as counted’ population. The 1976 and 1981 rates are based on estimated resident 
population. Table 2.17 shows 1971 data calculated on both bases to illustrate the effect of using the two population 
concepts for rate calculations. 
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Table 2.17 Age-Specific Birth and Total Fertility Rates (a) 
Census Years 1954 to 1981 


Rates based on Census Rates based on estimated 

Age-group ‘as counted’ population resident population 

Gears) 1961 1966 1971 1971 1976 1981 

Age-specific birth rates 

15-19 (b) 70.4 64.7 65.7 64.2 44.0 38.2 
20-24 261.8 203.6 208.6 202.1 150.8 136.6 
25-29 235.0 176.9 183.8 180.0 133.9 145.4 
30-34 138.3 95.9 89.1 87.5 61.6 68.7 
35-39 Woe 49.3 3157) Sool 19.3 18.9 
40-44 23.6 14.6 11.0 10.8 6.4 Sell 
45-49 21 te? 1.0 1.0 0.4 — 


Total fertility rate (c) 


15-49 4.032 3.031 2.975 2.904 2.082 2.058 
Index of fertility (d) 
15-49 138.8 104.4 102.4 100.0 Haley 70.9 


Live births registered during the calendar year per thousand females in age group at 30 June. 


a 


( 

(b) Includes live births to females aged 10-14 years. 

(c) Sum of age-specific birth rates multiplied by five (the age group interval) and divided by 1000. 

(d) Base of index: total fertility rate 1971 based on age-specific birth rates calculated using 1971 estimated resident population figures. 


Fig. 2.6 illustrates the decline in age-specific birth rates that has taken place over the period 1971 to 1982. One 
of the features illustrated by the graph is replacement of the 20-24 age group as the most fertile group by the 25-29 
age group. There has also been a slight recovery in the age-specific birth rate for women in the age 30-34 group. 
Several factors have contributed to the decline in fertility of the 15-19 age group. These include later marriage 
(since the mid 1970s median age for spinster brides has increased from 20.7 years to 22.4 years in 1982). The period 
between marriage and first birth has also increased. In the mid-60s the median duration between marriage and first 
child was around one year. Throughout the 1970s median duration between marriage and first live birth showeda 
steady upward trend which has continued in the early 1980s. It was 2.3 years in 1982. 


FIG 2.6 AGE SPECIFIC BIRTH RATES 1971-1982 
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Examination of births data based on birth registration statistics and Census issue data indicate a trend 
towards smaller families. Table 2.18 illustrates changes in issue fertility over the period 1975 to 1982. Examination 
of the changes also supports the conclusion that part of the decline in fertility during the 1970s was due to 
postponement of births and that the stabilisation and recovery in the early 1980s is partly a result of the formerly 


postponed births now taking place. 


Table 2.18 Indexes of Total Fertility by Issue (a) All Births (b) 
1975 to 1982 (1975 Rate = 100) 


an nnn eee EEE IEEE! 


: Issue All 
ear 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ar 
more 
ii ini i A a ah cen ati, 
1975 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1976 94 96 98 90 75 63 70 124 94 
1977 97 94 95 93 68 44 48 88 94 
1978 97 94 99 85 72 50 45 68 93 
1979 97 89 95 88 74 45 58 48 92 
1980 97 83 91 85 65 39 24 44 89 
1981 102 85 96 89 69 55 39 40 93 
1982 101 85 90 85 58 36 27 12 90 


(a) Total number of births by issue per thousand women in the child-bearing age group 15-49 years. Calculated by summing age-specific 
issue birth rates and multiplying by five (the number of years in each age cohort). 


(b) Nuptial and ex-nuptial. Ex-nuptial births by issue are not available for Tasmania prior to 1975. 


The following table is based on*1981 Census data. The 1981 Census asked the question ‘ for each woman how 
many babies has she ever had?” Still-births were excluded. 


Table 2.19 Average Issue by Selected Age Group 


Average issue 


Age group All women with a All women with a 
stated issue category stated issue category 
(a) of one or more 

35-39 (b) 27. 2.9 
40-44 (b) 3.0 3.2 
45-49 (c) BZ 35 
50-54 32 30 
55-59 

60-64 A : ; 
65-69 2.8 3.3 
70 + PAG) 3.4 


(a) All women in the cohort who answered the Census issue question (including those who reported zero). 


(b) Births for balance of child-bearing period have been estimated by applying average 1980-1982 age-specific birth rates and age-specific 
death rates to the Census counted population. 


(c) feae that child-bearing has been completed. Age-specific birth rates for 45-49 during the early 1980s have been less than 0.1 per 
ousand. 


If average issue for women with issue category of one or more is looked at then the age cohorts 45-49 and upwards 
show little variation. The 65-69 cohort entered their child-bearing life during the depression years and were still within 
one of the prime child-bearing age groups (25-29 years) at the outbreak of World War II. The 60-64 age group passed 
through a large part of their prime child-bearing ages during the Second World War. Age groups 45-49 and 50-54 were 
both affected by the post-war ‘baby boom’. Average issue for the younger age cohorts 35-39 and 40-44 years (both in 
terms of all women and women with issue of one or more) are indicative of a shift towards smaller families. 


Nuptiality patterns have undergone considerable change over the period 1960-1982. In 1960, 4.9 per cent of all 
births were ex-nuptial (i.e. to unmarried mothers). This proportion had reached 15.2 per cent in 1982. The majority of 
ex-nuptial births are to mothers in the 15-19 and 20-24 year age groups. Table 2.20 shows the proportion of ex-nuptial 
births to mothers by age group and ex-nuptial births as a proportion of all births. 
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Table 2.20 Ex-Nuptial Births — Proportion by Age Group and as a Proportion of all Births 


Age group 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 1982 
Cee a 
Proportion of ex-nuptial births by age group (per cent) 
15-19 (a) 33.9 52.2 45.5 49.6 42.4 38.1 
20-24 28.4 25.1 30.8 27.0 32.5 35.3 
25-29 13.2 10.2 14.8 15.8 15.6 16.2 
30-34 12.9 72 4.2 5.4 ee 8.2 
35-39 9.2 4.0 3.5 15 2.0 2.0 
40-44 2.1 13 2.3 0.5 0.3 0.3 
45-49 0.2 — = 0.1 — = 
15-49 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ex-nuptial births as a proportion of all births (per cent) 
15-49 4.9 6.3 7.9 10.9 14.1 15.2 
DATA REFERENCES 
ABS Catalogue No. Title 
2150.0 Dwelling, Household, Family 
2449.0 Cross-classified Characteristics of Persons and Dwellings: 1981 Census of Population and Housing, 
Tasmania 
2452.0 Cross-classified Characteristics of Persons and Dwellings: 1981 Census of Population and Housing, 
Australia 

3101.0 Australian Demographic Statistics 

3101.6 Demography, Tasmania — final issue 1982 

3202.6 Population and Vitals Statistics, Tasmania 

3302.6 Divorces, Tasmania 

3306.0 Marriages, Australia 

3307.0 Divorces, Australia 

4406.0 Adoptions, Australia 

1984/1 Fertility Trends in Tasmania — Occasional Paper 


= Families in Australia, B.A. English, R.J. King, University of New South Wales, Family Research Unit. 


Chapter 3 
HEALTH 


Introduction 


Health is a major determinant of an individual’s well being. Generally it tends to be viewed in relative terms 
and usually the negative aspect of ill-health is concentrated upon. Ill health is more noticeable and has a more 
obvious impact upon a person’s observed and own perceived well-being. It is also the aspect most commonly 
‘measured’ by statistical collections and surveys and the aspect which receives most resource funding. 


Within this chapter the following statistical series have been drawn upon to give a description of community 
health and changes: 


e life-expectancy — changes in life expectancy indicate broad overall changes in community health as 
measured by changes in longevity of the population. 


® mortality statistics — in broad terms these indicate changing patterns over time in rates and causes of 
death and disease differences between age - sex groups. 


e morbidity statistics — give an indication of diseases currently afflicting the population and receiving 
attention in hospitals. 


e health surveys of the population based on personal interview indicate self-perceived health status in 
terms of illnesses, feeling of well-being and treatment experienced. 


@ services provided and their usage are also indicative of the general well-being of the community in terms 
of health, of the community’s capacity to care for the ‘sick’ and service usage. 


Life Expectancy and Mortality 
Life Expectancy 


A measure, often used to indicate changes in the broad health status of the community over time and to make 
comparisons between countries, is life expectancy. Life expectancy is the number of years that a person can, on 
average, expect to live based on the given mortality experience used in compiling the life-table. 


In the early part of this century life expectancy at age 0 was less than at age 5 years. This reflected the 
prevailing high infant mortality rates and death rates during the early years of life. (Infant mortality rates of 100 per 
1000 live births were not uncommon.) Improvements in sanitation, housing conditions, ante and post natal care, 
access to medical facilities and eradication of once common childhood diseases such as diptheria and whooping 
cough have been mainly responsible for the reduction in the infant mortality rates and death rates in the younger 
years of childhood. The consequence of the major reduction in infant mortality rates (currently around 10 to 15 per 
thousand live births in Tasmania) has been a substantial increase in life expectancy at age 0 for both males and 
females. Expectation of life at age 0 for males has improved by 16 years since the beginning of the century and for 
females by 19.4 years. 


At the higher ages (60 years) the changes in life expectancy were only minor up to around the 1970s. In 
1970-72 life expectancy for males aged 60 was 15.4 years compared with 14.3 years in the first decade of the 
century and for females 19.7 compared with 14.3 years. Over the past 10 years there has been a significant 
increase in the life expectancy for persons reaching age 60 — for males it has increased by 1.8 years to 17.2 years in 
1982 and for females by 2.2 years to 21.9 years. A considerable part of this improvement over the past decade can 
be related to prevention and improvements in treatment of diseases associated with the circulatory system (‘heart 
attacks’, ‘strokes’ and like diseases). Over the decade to 1982 age-specific death rates in Tasmania for these 
diseases for males aged 60-64 years decreased by around 30 per cent and for females aged 60-64 years by around 
40 per cent. 


HEALTH 


The other salient feature of the life expectancy table is that females at all ages have a higher life expectation 
than males. From a welfare point of view this means there is going to be significantly more elderly women than 
elderly men in the community. Many of these elderly women will be single and will require support services. 


n Commonwealth Actuarial and ABS prepared life tables. 


Based on ABS prepared life tables life expectancy for the Tasmanian population is fractionally lower than 
Australian life expectancy. In 1982 life expectancy at age 0 for Tasmanian males was 0.3 years less than the 
Australian expectancy and for females 0.8 years less. At age 60 life expectancy differences were for Tasmanian 
males 0.3 year less and females 0.5 years less than the Australian equivalents. Life expectancy in Australia and 
Tasmania is fairly similar to expectancy in countries such as New Zealand, Canada and the United States of 


Life expectancies shown in Table 3.1 are based o 


America. 
Table 3.1 Australian Life Table: Expectation of Life 
1901-1910 1920-1922 1960-1962 1982 
Age es A TSiek cena 3 
Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
0 55.2 58.8 59.1 63.3 67.9 74.2 71.2 78.2 
5 579 58.6 60.4 63.6 64.8 70.8 67.2 74.1 
10 53.5 56.4 56.0 59.2 59.9 65.9 62.4 69.1 
20 44.7 47.5 47.0 50.0 50.4 56.2 52.8 59.3 
30 36.5 39.3 38.4 41.5 41.1 46.5 43.5 49.6 
40 28.6 315 30.1 33.1 31.8 37.0 34.1 39.9 
50 212 238 22.2 24.9 23.1 279 25.1 30.6 
60 14.3 16.2 15.1 eZ 15.6 19.5 72 21.9 
70 8.7 10.0 9.3 10.4 9.8 122 10.7 14.2 
he 
Mortality 


Three rates are used to describe mortality in the population in this chapter: 


e for age groups under 1 year the infant mortality rate which is the number of deaths under one year per 
thousand live births in that year. 


@ for all other age groups the age-specific death rate which is the number of deaths for a given age or age 
group per thousand of population in that age or age group. 


© crude death rates — the number of deaths per thousand of population. 


In this chapter rates have been calculated using: 
e deaths registered during the year in Tasmania 


® population at 30 June. 


There is little difference between Tasmanian age-specific and infant mortality rates and the Australian 
equivalents. The trend over the period 1960 to the early 1980s for Tasmanian rates has been much the same as that 
exhibited by Australian rates. At the higher order ages, Tasmanian age-specific death rates are marginally higher 
than Australian equivalents — the most marked differences being for ages 70 years and over. 


In Table 3.2 rates are shown for deaths from all causes. Rates have been calculated using the average number 
of deaths over the five three year periods shown and relating them to the population at 30 June of the mid-year. 
Three year groupings have been used to help minimise fluctuations which occur in single year rates due to chance 
or abnormal circumstances. Rates shown illustrate the general improvement in mortality that has occurred over 
the period 1960 to the early 1980s. The 1960s saw little change in the general level of rates apart from some 
improvement in the infant mortality rate. However, the 1970s and early 1980s have been years of considerable 
improvement in mortality rates — particularly for higher order age groups and the infant mortality rate. Much of 
the improvement in rates for persons aged 55 years and over can be attributed to reductions in death rates due to 
diseases of the circulatory system. (This group of diseases includes what are commonly referred to as ‘heart 
attacks’ and ‘strokes’.) Improvements in age-specific death rates have been most marked for ages 65-59 years and 
over. These improvements can be related largely to advances in the theraputic drugs available for treatment of 
such diseases, increased community awareness of the dangers of heart related diseases and the availability of 
treatment. On the other hand, within the older age groups there has been a deterioration in death rates 
ae to neoplasms (‘cancers’). The deterioration in ‘cancer’ death rates is more marked for males than 
emales. 


The two ‘cancers’ accounting for most male deaths are malignant neoplasms of the digestive organs 
(commonly known as ‘stomach’ and ‘bowel cancers’) and malignant neoplasms of the respiratory and 
intrathoracic organs. (This latter category includes ‘lung cancers’.) 
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Table 3.2 Male and Female Age-Specific Death Rates: 
1960-1962 to 1980-1982 


A SS SS A SS A EET 


Age Males Females 

group 1960-62 1965-67 1970-72 1975-77 1980-82 1960-62 1965-67 1970-72 1975-77 1980-82 

(years) (a) (a) (b) (b) (b) (a) (a) (b) (b) (b) 
Under 1 (c) 20. Wer. 17.8 16.3 1282 73 14.5 TES 13.4 8.7 
1-4 ps 0.9 1.0 0.7 0.6 0.8 0.9 0.7 0.6 0.5 
5-9 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.2 
10-14 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.2 
15-19 ites 1.8 2.4 2.2 eS 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 
20-24 1.6 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.8 0.4 0.7 0.5 0.3 0.5 
25-29 1.6 1.5 1.8 1.1 1.4 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.7 0.4 
30-34 12 Peak 1.8 1.4 1.4 0.8 1.1 0.8 0.8 0.5 
35-39 1.9 2.0 2.1 1.9 1.8 1.6 1.4 3 12 digo 
40-44 3.6 Se7 3.4 33 3.1 2.0 ey, 1.9 2.1 1.6 
45-49 5:3 6.3 53 6.1 4.6 3.8 3.7 3.0 3.5 Ss) 
50-54 9.2 9.5 9.5 8.9 9.0 By 4.8 5.6 Sy 4.2 
55-59 16.1 16.7 15:5 14.6 13.9 8.0 8.5 8.0 9.0 6.7 
60-64 26.2 27.8 252 23.1 21.4 13e7 13.8 12.4 11.4 10.6 
65-69 39.6 42.2 39.5 36.9 34.5 2A 23.1 2153 17.9 17.7 
70-74 65.5 69.4 62.2 61.0 58.7 37.4 38.5 36.5 Sars 27.2 
75-79 94.4 91.5 91.9 93.4 85.6 62.6 68.9 60.9 52:3 48.8 
80 and over 169.9 175.8 164.0 173.7 157.2 136.0 150.1 135.5 130.0 115.0 


Se 


(a) Population base: the ‘as counted’ census population. 
(b) Population base: the estimated resident population. 


(c) Infant mortality rate i.e. number of deaths under 1 year per thousand live births. 


Crude death rates by cause for the top six causes of death for Tasmania and Australia are compared in Table 
3.3. The causes listed account for around 75 per cent of deaths at both the Tasmanian and national levels. 
Tasmanian crude death rates from the two main causes — ischaemic heart disease and malignant neoplasms are 
higher in Tasmania than for Australia as a whole. The age - sex distribution of the population contribute to part of 
the differential — Tasmania has a slightly higher proportion of its population in the 65 and over age category 
compared with the Australian average. Also, masculinity of Tasmania’s population aged 65 and over is marginally 
greater than the national average. 


Table 3.3 Top Six Causes of Death: Tasmania and Australia 
Rates (a) and Proportion of Deaths From All Causes 


1972-1982 

nn EEE EEE 

it, : Bronchitis, Other haa? 

; etree Malignant Cerebrovascular emphysema forms of ; 

Particulars heart A vehicle 

di neoplasms diseases and heart aeeidanié 
egg d asthma disease 
i SE EEEEeEaaE 
TASMANIA 

nc TEESE 
1977 — Rate 226.5 149.4 89.1 39.0 37.8 29.6 
Per cent 28.8 19.0 iD les} 5.0 48 3.8 

1978 — Rate 222.6 170.9 94.3 36.9 33.0 26.3 
Per cent 28.1 21.6 11.9 4.7 4.2 3.3 

1979 — Rate 206.1 142.9 80.6 38.3 44.2 22.3 
Per cent 27.4 19.0 10.7 5st 5.9 3.0 

1980 — Rate 218.8 163.4 91.6 47.2 38.5 Lah 
Per cent 27.3 20.4 11.4 Se, 4.8 2.8 

1981 — Rate 223.8 166.2 85.5 47.5 35.1 lee 

Per cent 28.8 21.4 11.0 6.1 4.5 3:5 

1982 — Rate 223.4 17537, 86.8 44.4 45.1 22.8 

Per cent 28.0 22.0 10.9 5.6 sivh 2.9 


sarin camden nic i ee 


continued on next page 
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Table 3.3 Top Six Causes of Death: Tasmania and Australia ; 
Rates (a) and Proportion of Deaths From All Causes 1972-1982 — Continued 
Bronchitis Other 
1 ; Motor 
; poate Malignant Cerebrovascular emphysema forms of vehicle 
Particulars heart neoplasms diseases and heart pene 
disease asthma disease | 
Oe Se te. The eae | 
AUSTRALIA 
= Na | 
1977 — Rate 230.2 149.6 102.4 30.3 30.2 26.2 
Per cent 30.0 19.6 13.4 3.9 3.9 3.4 
1978 — Rate 226.5 151.7 98.5 31.0 29.2 26.0 
Per cent 30.0 20.1 13.0 4.1 3.9 3.4 
1979 — Rate 21381 152.5 92.5 29.5 38.7 24.6 
Per cent 29.0 20.8 12.6 4.0 5.3 3.4 
1980 — Rate 209.1 158.8 93.4 31.8 39.0 23.7 
Per cent 28.2 21.5 12.6 4.3 Sid 3.2 
1981 — Rate 210.5 159.5 91.9 31.6 36.6 22.0 
Per cent 28.8 21.8 12.6 4.3 5.0 3.0 
1982 — Rate 213.2 164.2 92.1 36.1 39.7 22.2 
Per cent 28.2 PALF 12.2 4.8 5S 2.9 


(a) Number per hundred thousand of mean resident population (i.e. crude death rate). 


Tables 3.4 and3.5 are included to illustrate the main causes of death in the Tasmanian population. Within the 
infant age group (i.e. under one year) two causes are dominant — sudden death cause unknown (often referred to 
as ‘cot deaths’) and conditions relating to the early period of life e.g. respiratory problems. 


Male age-specific death rates up to age group 25-34 are below two per thousand. Most deaths result from 
accidents, poisonings and violence. Two categories are particularly important — motor vehicle traffic accidents 
and, suicide and self-inflicted injuries. These two causes account for around 60 per cent of all male deaths in age 
groups 1-34 years. Female age-specific death rates for these age categories are about half the male rates. This is 
largely due to a far lower incidence of death from motor vehicle traffic accidents and, suicide and self-inflicted 
injuries. 

Around the ages 35-40 for both males and females a change in the pattern of deaths takes place. For males, 
diseases of the circulatory system emerge as a main cause of death. Ischaemic and other forms of heart disease 
along with cerebrovascular disease (strokes) are the predominant causes of death for age groups 35 years and 
upwards. 


Cancers also become increasingly important as a death cause. Two broad groups account for most deaths 
—malignant neoplasms of the digestive organs and peritoneum (these include ‘stomach’ and ‘bowel’ cancers) and 
malignant neoplasms of respiratory and intrathoracic organs (these include ‘lung’ cancers). For ages 65 and over, 
diseases associated with the respiratory system are also significant causes of death. 


For women, while the predominant broad causes of death are similar, the pattern differs in that initially 
cancers are more important as causes of death than diseases associated with the circulatory system. Around a 
tenth of female deaths in the age group 35-64 are from breast cancer. From about the mid-60 ages, diseases of the 
circulatory system (heart and cerebrovascular diseases) become the predominant causes of death. Diseases of 
the respiratory system account for far fewer female than male deaths. 


Table 3.4 Deaths by Principal Cause in Age Groups 1982 
i a i hack itt Se Se 


Proportion of 


Age Death Sera Ste. Sat 
group Cause Number rate d oe d eS 
fodars) (a) aoe Ss eaths 

in age from that 
group cause 
—oo—oo Sess 
MALES 
Under 1 Sudden death cause unknown ............ 14 3.9 48.3 93.3 
Conditions originating in the perinatal 
25 all epee Teor Atte aN Bi 12 3.3 41.4 100.0 
Congenital anomalies. .2. 50... ..-.c....c0 3 0.8 10.3 30.0 
——erwv&_TC_—rKrK—ra—«—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———_—_—_——— 
TOTAL 29 8.1 100.0 — 
Gg POR Rr Se 


continued on next page 
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Table 3.4 Deaths by Principal Cause in Age Groups 1982 — Continued 


Proportion of 


Age Death All All 
group Cause Number rate Ranthe Foathe 
(years) (a) in age from that 
group cause 


MALES — Continued 


1-14 Accidents, poisonings and violence 
(extemal iCatise) mewn: xc seers fs so oe 12 0.2 52.2 6.7 
INeoplasms iia: .5 5s soe ccc oats 3 0.1 13.0 0.7 
Diseases of the nervous system and 
SCNSCIOLGANS cree oe sacinences. saaeeien ions 3 0.1 13.0 10.7 
Others reac ese wea eee 5 0.1 2457 — 
TOTAL 23 0.4 100.0 z= 
15-24 Motor vehicle traffic accidents ............ 23 0.6 46.0 Biel 
Suicide and self-inflicted injury ............ i) 0.3 22.0 25.6 
Other accidents, poisonings and violence 11 0.3 22.0 16.4 
Othe rere en nna hee EES 5 tice 5 Oa 10.0 _ 
TOTAL 50 13 100.0 — 
25-34 Motor vehicle traffic accidents ............ 14 0.4 27:5 20.3 
Suicide and self-inflicted injuries .......... 13 0.4 2535 30.2 
Other accidents, poisonings and violence 11 0.3 21.6 16.4 
Oe ra ca stricter Siete iaitoseri cores 13 0.4 25.5 — 
TOTAL 51 ile 100.0 == 
35-44 Diseases of the circulatory system — 
Ischaemic heart disease ................- Pl 0.8 33.3 Bie) 
OM ere eae Ses oesies eee 6 0.2 9.5 1.9 
Accidents, poisonings and violence ...... 15 0.6 23.8 2.6 
INGoplasimsioni.nectece co dos tothe nea 11 0.4 GAS 8.4 
Othe a ee cee boas 10 0.4 15.9 = 
TOTAL 63 2.4 100.0 = 
45-54 Diseases of the circulatory system — 
Ischaemic heart disease ................. 40 1.9 330 Died 
Old ae a. SE ae peer pe 11 0.5 9.1 3.4 
Neoplasms — 
Malignant neoplasms of the respiratory 
and intrathoracic organs ................ 16 0.8 13.2 11.3 
Malignant neoplasms of digestive 
organs and peritoneum ................. 8 0.4 6.6 6.6 
Oi pehes cae tie oo or caaaioenk 13 0.6 10.7 8.3 
Accidents, poisonings and violence ...... 17 0.8 14.0 9.5 
OEIC ta yeaa cotter oi itiessaass ee Seis ro ee 16 0.8 VS:2 —= 
TOTAL 121 5.8 100.0 = 
55-64 Diseases of the circulatory system — 
Ischaemic heart disease ...............-. 119 6.3 36.4 21.2 
Other forms of heart disease ........... 10 0.5 Sal Hie 
Cerebrovascular disease ............---: 16 0.8 4.9 10.5 
Ofer ere ee eee 7 0.4 all 7.4 
Neoplasms — 
Malignant neoplasms of digestive 
organs and peritoneum ...............-. oT 1.9 BES 30.6 
Malignant neoplasms of the respiratory 
and intrathoracic organs ................ 37 1.9 113 26.1 
GX SES 0 ae eee caer retire A Sieg ten eee 28 125 8.6 WLS, 
Diseases of the respiratory system ....... 27 1.4 8.3 14.1 
Accidents, poisonings and violence ...... 20 1.1 6.1 11.2 
Opnerd Tee es oe dose eee 26 1.4 7.8 = 
TOTAL 327 Wie 100.0 ae 
65-74 Diseases of the circulatory system — 
Ischaemic heart disease ...............-- 193 14.8 34.2 34.3 
Other forms of heart disease ........... 22 ii 3.9 28.9 
Cerebrovascular disease ..............-- 49 3.8 8.7 32.2 


ES 
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Table 3.4 Deaths by Principal Cause in Age Groups 
1982 — Continued 


SS SSS ee 
Proportion of 


Age Death All All 
group Cause Number rate deaths deaths 
(years) (a) in age from that 

group cause 


EEE 


MALES — Continued 


65-74 Cont. 
Disease of arteries, arterioles and 
CAPM ATIOG 2. cP etn een ase teen 18 1.4 SZ 29.5 
Other soo een eee 14 1.1 2:5 42.5 
Neoplasms — 
Malignant neoplasms of the respiratory 
and intrathoracic organs ................ 49 3.8 8.7 34.5 
Malignant neoplasms of the digestive 
organs and peritoneum ................. 41 Syl Vie: 33.9 
Malignant neoplasms of genitourinary 
ONGaNS teak ee ea lreeias 16 ee 2:8 31.4 
Otherwise ee ee ees 35 20 6.2 33.3 
Diseases of the respiratory system — 
Chronic obstructive pulmonary 
disease and allied conditions ........... 53 4.1 9.4 34.2 
Accidents, poisonings and violence ...... 21 1.6 3t7 11.7 
RS ee ee 
TOTAL 565 43.4 100.0 — 
75 and Diseases of the circulatory system — 
over Ischaemic heart disease ................. 185 32.4 28.4 32.9 
Other forms of heart disease ........... 41 dae 6.3 53.9 
Cerebrovascular disease ................ 77 13.5 11.8 50.7 
Diseases of arteries, arterioles and 
Capillariess..treE creme 36 6.3 5:5 5.9 
Others sae ee een 14 a5 2.1 42.4 
Neoplasms: .<..5:tceSh setae Spe ee 119 20.9 18.3 28.4 
Diseases of the respiratory system ....... 95 16.7 14.6 49.7 
Others ae ee ee 85 14.9 13.0 — 
TOTAL 652 114.3 100.0 — 
FEMALES 
Under 1 Sudden death cause unknown ............ 14 4.1 53.8 100.0 
Conditions originating in the perinatal 
|0va19(0{s laren Rarer ET CeCe RE NG 5. Re 6 1.8 25.1 100.0 
Congenital anomalies ....................5. 3 0.9 11.5 33.3 
Other =: soca sscaatn ene oa eee 3 0.9 11.5 — 
TOTAL 26 7.6 100.0 _ 
1-14 Accidents, poisonings and violence 
(externalicauise) sie. accccmenccee ace 4 0.1 36.4 5.5 
INeoplasms*. vatenee: cee ee 3 0.1 27.3 0.9 
Other: i er ee eee 4 0.1 36.4 — 
TOTAL 11 0.2 100.0 — 
15-24 Motor vehicle traffic accidents 6 0.2 30.0 20.7 
Suicide and self-inflicted injuries 3 0.1 15.0 18.8 
Other accidents, poisonings and violence 2 0.1 10.0 fel 
Oiheras.<sc. ee a eee ees 9 0.2 45.0 = 
TOTAL 20 0.7 100.0 — 
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Table 3.4 Deaths by Principal Cause in Age Groups 1982 — Continued 


Proportion of 


Age . Death All All 
group ause Number rate deaths deaths 
(years) (a) in age from that 

group cause 
FEMALES — Continued 
25-34 Motor vehicle traffic accidents ............ 4 0.1 36.4 13.8 
Other accidents, poisonings and violence 2 0.1 18.2 4.5 
Oiheriwtrssah or omen Ne aaa 5 0.1 45.5 — 
TOTAL 11 0.3 100.0 — 
35-44 Neoplasms — 
Malignant neoplasms of the female 
breasts csresctin ee 7 0.3 20.0 9.6 
Other ......... sel ee ieee 7 0.3 20.0 2.6 
Diseases of the circulatory system ....... 6 0.2 lifal 0.7 
Accidents, poisonings and violence ...... 9 0.3 2o7 1233 
{id pe) chan. Spa tp ar es eS CN i i pera 6 0.2 W7fel — 
TOTAL 35 1.4 100.0 — 
45-54 Neoplasms — 
Malignant neoplasms of the female 
DreaStitete-oae ss ecu ee ey 12 0.6 13.8 16.4 
Malignant neoplasms of the digestive 
organs and peritoneum ............... 7 0.3 8.0 5.8 
Malignant neoplasms of the respiratory 
and intrathoracic organs ............. 7 0.3 8.0 18.9 
Other eee ass eee ane ee sels 16 0.8 18.4 14.0 
Diseases of the circulatory system — 
Ischaemic heart disease ................. 14 0.7 16.1 Se 
Othene sce ce ee eens 4 0.2 4.6 0.9 
Accidents, poisonings and violence ...... 9 0.4 10.3 12.3 
Ofhereeeaes Sennen ney seectrcub ter slaciae 18 0.9 20.7 — 
TOTAL 87 4.3 100.0 = 
55-64 Diseases of the circulatory system — 
Ischaemic heart disease ................. 36 1.8 19.4 9.0 
Other forms of heart disease ........... 9 0.5 4.8 7.6 
Cerebrovascular disease ................ 25 i 13.4 11.3 
0 ay an a a rar a Uae i 8 0.4 4.3 6.0 
Neoplasms — 
Malignant neoplasms of the digestive 
organs and peritoneum ............... 26 123 14.0 215 
Malignant neoplasms of the respiratory 
and intrathoracic organs ............. 15 0.8 8.1 40.5 
Malignant neoplasms of the female 
breaste ce nae ney eee 14 0.7 1S 19.2 
Othe? neaplasms: fii.i csc. ecece souks. 20 1.0 10.8 17.5 
Other eee ae hoe OE 33 Lee 17.7 = 
TOTAL 186 9.3 100.0 = 
65-74 Diseases of the circulatory system — 
Ischaemic heart disease .............-... 123 8.0 36.0 30.9 
Cerebrovascular disease ................ 43 2.8 12.6 19.5 
Od g yy: ape Rae ate? 9 erty ian. ona rman 32 25) 9.4 14.7 
Neoplasms — 
Malignant neoplasms of digestive 
organs and peritoneum ............... 37 2.4 10.8 30.5 
Malignant neoplasms of the female breast 18 Ae 5.3 24.7 
Malignant neoplasms of the 
genitourinary organs ..............+... 12 0.8 3.0 27.9 
Other: wees cs ee ee 23 5 6.7 PPS 
Diseases of the respiratory system ....... 20 153 5.8 23.5 
Other ee ees oe en se se 34 22 9.9 = 
TOTAL 342 22.3 100.0 = 
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Table 3.4 Deaths by Principal Cause in Age Groups 
1982 — Continued 


LL EE 
Proportion of 


Age Death All All 
group Cause Number rate deaths deattie 
(years) (a) in age from that 
group cause 


FEMALES — Continued 


ee eres EOE 


75 and Diseases of the circulatory system — 
over Ischaemic heart disease ................. 223 22.8 26.8 56.0 
Other forms of heart disease ........... 93 9.5 11.2 78.8 
146 14.9 175 66.1 


Cerebrovascular disease ................ 
Disease of arteries, arterioles and 


Capillariest ren. o: ooaee ore are > 54 5.5 6.5 88.5 
thereto rah Ma eens ahaa. 19 1.9 23 48.7 
Neoplasms — 
Malignant neoplasms of the digestive 
organs and peritoneum ............... 49 5.0 5.9 40.5 
@thermeoplasins tae ee ea 69 7.1 8.3 30.8 
Other mere ees fen nea 180 18.4 21.6 _ 
TOTAL 833 85.2 100.0 _ 


(a) For deaths under 1 year the rate is the infant mortality rate i.e. the number of deaths per thousand live births, for all other ages the 
rates are age specific rates i.e. number of deaths per thousand of resident population in the age group at 30 June. 


Figures 3.1 and 3.2 illustrate the general downward trend in age-specific and infant mortality rates for males 
and females since 1971. Age groups with very low age-specific death rates (0-4 to 39-44 inclusive) are not shown; 
generally the rates in these age groups were under two per thousand of population in the age group. 
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Infant and perinatal mortality rates are generally regarded as sensitive indicators of the health well being of the 
community. They also indicate the efficiency of delivery of services to mothers and babies, and how well 
information relating to ante and post natal care is spread throughout the community. Infant mortality rate is the 
number of deaths of children under one year per thousand live births in that year. The perinatal mortality rate is 
the number of still births plus deaths of children within 28 days of birth, per thousand births (live plus still), in that 
year. Tasmanian rates are low by world standards and fairly similar to national averages. Over recent years, the 
infant mortality rate for both males and females has tended to be marginally higher in Tasmania than at the 
Australian level. However, the difference has been in the order of only about one to three deaths per thousand live 
births. 


Table 3.5 Perinatal (a) and Infant Mortality Rates, 
Tasmania and Australia 


Perinatal mortality rates Infant mortality rates 
Year Males Females 

Tasmania Australia Tasmania Australia Tasmania Australia 
1973 22.7 21.6 18.7 18.6 18.7 14.3 
1974 20.1 21.5 18.4 18.4 14.8 1S h7/ 
1975 21.8 18.7 19.9 16.3 16.6 12.1 
1976 18.9 18.7 12.7 15s 10.2 12.4 
1977 15.9 16.5 16.2 14.1 13.1 10.9 
1978 18.8 16.1 14.0 13.7 14.6 10.6 
1979 13.4 15.0 17.3 12.6 10.8 10.1 
1980 15.0 14.1 14.4 11.9 8.9 9.4 
1981 12.9 13.3 14.2 182 9.6 8.7 
1982 10.2 13.4 8.1 11.6 7.6 9.1 


(a) Deaths per thousand registered live births plus fetal deaths (i.e. still births). 


From acommunity loss point of view preventable accidental deaths are of interest. This is particularly so where 
the deaths occur to young persons who have just entered or are about to enter the period of productive output. Males 
in the age groups 15-19 to 25-29 years inclusive seem particularly susceptable to deaths classifiable to accidents, 
poisonings and violence. (Female deaths in these age groups from this broad category are only a fraction of 
corresponding male deaths.) 


Since the early 1970s, deaths form all causes to males aged 15-19 have averaged around 40 per annum; to males 
20-24 about 35; and males 25-29 approximately 20 per annum. Deaths from accidents, poisonings and violence have 
accounted for about 85 per cent of deaths in 15-19 and 20-24 age groups and approximately 75 per cent of 25-29 male 
deaths. (Female deaths attributed to this broad category averaged around 50 to 70 per cent of all female deaths in age 
groups 15-19 to 25-29.) For males the single dominant cause of death was motor vehicle traffic accidents. Suicide and 
self-inflicted injuries were also significant contributors to male deaths in these age groups. 


Table 3.6 Age Specific Death Rates: Males 15-19 to 25-29 Inclusive 


Accidents, poisonings and violence 


Motor Suicide All All 
Year vehicle and self- accidents, éaede 
traffic inflicted poisonings 
accidents injuries and violence 
AGE GROUP 15-19 YEARS 
1972 1.4 0.1 1.9 2.4 
1974 1.8 0.2 2.3 2.4 
1976 1.4 0.2 2.0 2.2 
1978 1.3 0.1 1.6 2.0 
1980 0.9 0.1 1.4 17 
1982 0.7 0.1 0.8 0.9 
AGE GROUP 20-24 YEARS 
1972 Il 0.3 1.7 Tey 
1974 1.6 0.1 2.2 25 
1976 0.8 0.3 1.5 1.7 
1978 162 0.3 1.8 22 
1980 0.8 0.2 13 1b 
1982 0.5 0.5 1.5 1.7 
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Table 3.6 Age Specific Death Rates: Males 15-19 to 25-29 Inclusive — Continued 
Accidents, poisonings and violence 
Motor Suicide All All 
Year vehicle and seff- accidents, eases 
traffic inflicted poisonings 
accidents injuries and violence 
AGE GROUP 25-29 YEARS 
1972 0.7 0.5 1.4 1.7 
1974 0.4 0.1 1.0 12 
1976 0.4 0.2 0.7 eI 
1978 0.5 0.2 12 1.4 
1980 0.5 0.2 1.3 1.4 
1982 0.5 0.5 ie 1.4 


Male deaths from suicide and self-inflicted injury outnumber female deaths from the same cause by about three 
to one. 


Table 3.7 Deaths from Suicide and Self-Inflicted Injuries 


SS 


Males Females 

Year Selected age groups a Selected age groups sini 

ees eee eae reay 1. ages pees 2 nee eae = * ages 

15-29 30-39 40-49 15-29 30-39 40-49 
1972 7 7 6 27 7 1 2 16 
1973 7 4 16 43 3 4 1 12 
1974 8 9 8 44 1 1 2 8 
1975 7 3 5 28 2 1 4 12 
1976 13 3 3 31 — 1 7 15 
1977 7 4 7 31 1 _ 2 11 
1978 11 9 3 36 2 3 1 13 
1979 11 fl 8 38 6 3 — 16 
1980 14 5 8 37 1 _ 4 10 
1981 15 ii 10 53 2 — 2 10 

20 4 7 4 1 16 


‘o 

& 
& 
bh 


In Fig. 3.3 deaths from suicide and self-inflicted injuries are shown as crude rates per hundred thousand of mean 
male and mean female population. The crude death rate for males from suicide and self-inflicted injuries suggests a 
general upward trend in death rates from this broad cause. The same sort of general upward trend is not apparent 
for females. 
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Morbidity 


For several years the ABS, in conjunction with Department of Health Services (DHS), collected from public 
hospitals details about inpatients. The point of collection was ‘separation’: this could be by discharge from the 
hospital; transfer to another hospital or medical institution for continuation of care; or by death of the patient. The 
statistical information was episode based i.e. related to the period from formal admission to separation. Statistics 
included principal condition treated (based on final diagnosis), principal operation performed, length of stay, age 
and sex of inpatient, marital status, and birthplace of patient. Similar data were also obtained from the Repatriation 
Hospital. Private hospitals were outside the coverage of the collection. The final year of collection was 1981. 


As indicated above, the statistics are episode based and do not equate with individual persons being treated, 
e.g. if a person had more than one formal admission and discharge within a year then each period between 
admission and discharge would be counted in the hospital morbidity statistics. Secondly, the coverage excluded 
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private hospitals which handle a considerable volume of elective type operations. Also, as an indicator of 
community health, it needs to be remembered that hospital morbidity statistics relate only to those persons whose 
illness or symptoms are sufficiently serious to warrant hospitalisation. 

e separation rate for age group 15-44 relative to the 


A point to note relating to separation rates is the high femal 
tt hospital to give birth to babies, or for treatment of 


male rate. This simply reflects separations for women entering 
conditions associated with pregnancy. 


Around 25 per cent of all male separations were for men aged 65 years and over. If conditions relating to 
pregnancy and deliveries are excluded from female separations then women aged 65 and over also accounted for 


around a quarter of female separations. 


Table 3.8 Public and Repatriation Hospital: Separation Rates 
per Thousand of Population 


Age groups (years) 


Year 
ce Under 1 1-14 15-44 45-64 65 & over 
re a 
MALES 

ST 

1976 345.5 75.4 76.7 146.0 326.4 

1977 S575 69.2 74.3 144.0 316.2 

1978 315.3 TRS qlee 147.7 344.4 

1979 334.4 72:5 69.9 138.9 328.0 

1980 368.0 72.0 7 es | 145.9 354.5 

1981 359.4 65.6 63.6 137.7 326.7 
Sa eer eee ree U.S ee ee, ce ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee 

FEMALES 

PRT ev Tee nS ner eR UA YD ee Srna ane BURN PI sSNA Dae ape ENON Dee 

1976 253.9 57.6 185.6 119.6 228.9 

1977 293.9 55.3 186.5 118.0 233.5 

1978 235.5 56.0 183.8 119.3 234.9 

1979 256.8 55-1: 180.7 122.3 236.5 

1980 276.3 Halo 179.6 125.9 248.1 

1981 284.9 50.0 171.1 115.2 227.3 


For males, most separations are accounted for by two broad disease categories. In 1981, diseases of the 
circulatory system comprised 13 per cent of total separations and malignant neoplasms six per cent. If separations 
related to pregnancy are excluded, then diseases of the circulatory system accounted for 10 per cent of 1981 
female separations and malignant neoplasms five per cent. For males aged over 45, around 20-25 per cent of 
separations related to diseases of the circulatory system. For women the proportion was marginally lower. 


For males aged 1-14 and 15-44, the predominant single broad cause of hospitalisation related to accidents and 
the effects of accidental events such as poisonings. Around 25 per cent of male separations in the 1-14 age group 
were attributable to this broad cause and of the order of 35 per cent of separations for males age 15-44. This latter 
age range includes the ages (17 through to around 25 years) when males are most likely to be involved in motor 
vehicle accidents. In the case of females in these age ranges, accidents were also a major reason for hospitalisation, 
accounting for about 20 per cent of separations in the 1-14 age bracket, and for women 15-44, about 10 per cent of 
separations when preganancy related separations are excluded. Within the 1-14, age group respiratory type 
diseases (pneumonia, influenza, asthma, bronchitis) were also significant causes of hospitalisation. 


Table 3.9 shows rates per thousand of separations by selected principal diagnosis for broad age groups. 


Table 3.9 Separations by Principal Diagnosis, Males and Females: 
1981 by Age, Rate per Thousand of Population (a) 


Age group (years) 


Selected principal diagnoses Total 
p ig Under 1-14 15-44 45-64 65 and 
1 over 
MALES 
Malignant neoplasms 2... sie. .ie. oi) clecor sean) siocare a orteees 0.8 0.2 1.0 125 42.5 6.5 
Mental disorders: 22. 22 rn ante esas — 0.6 4.8 8.4 8.2 4.6 
Diseases of the circulatory system ................0..00000 2.2 0.3 3.0 29:7 77.6 13.7 
Pneumonia, influenza, bronchitis, emphysema & asthma 20.1 7.0 lee 3.8 12:3 4.4 
Diseases of the urinary system ...............ceeeee eee enees 22 1.0 12 4.5 122 267 
Hernia of the abdominal cavity ................0.ceeeeee eens 8.9 1.0 eal 4.0 9.0 2.4 
Accidents and adverse effects ...............ccceeeeeeeeeees 11.7 16.8 de 125 19.8 18.7 
All separations (b) 359.4 65.6 63.6 137.7 326.7 105.6 
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Table 3.9 Separations by Principal Diagnosis 
Males and Females: 1981 by Age, Rate per Thousand of Population (a) — Continued 


Age group (years) 


Selected principal diagnoses Total 
vis PEE SY NY SR 7 oer Poi 
1 over 
FEMALES 

SMMMTIETICOPISGINSG |. SFr ee foe ns csiencnatmetrdn ne cenceee ss 0.3 0.3 1.9 rate) 19.2 5.4 
RAC rea ECISOLGCLS Oh tod AOI eG Aes oe nets Eo — 0.5 55 Teil 10.7 bie 
Diseases of the circulatory system ................00eeeeeee Zea 0.1 2:7 17.2 Billed 10.2 
Pneumonia, influenza, bronchitis, emphysema & asthma 1724) 5.0 1.4 3.3 57, a4, 
Diseases of the urinary SyStem: .....2...00..c0.00cceees dscns. 2.3 1.2 22 35 5.6 2.6 
CLUE TVD) 91 5 Sco eR RE ee ne OE 2 cre ea — 0.4 10.5 0.1 —_ 4.8 
Birrectropstetric CONCILIONS SS 66.65. he8s soo vais cesece see es saa — O21 46.8 — — 21.0 
‘risyna2 | (CEL TOTS Rey RSENS. IS MA Urge — 0.1 28.9 — _— 13.0 
Accidents and adverse effects ..............cceeeeeeeeeeeees 8.0 10.7 8.2 8.8 25.8 10.9 
All separations (b) eet et eet ee eee eee esse eeeeeeeeneseeeeeeeees 284.9 50.0 TA sal 115.2 221.3 140.3 


(a) Population in respective age - sex category 
(b) Includes all other diagnoses — not shown in table. 


The following statistics are based on tables compiled by the Mental Health Services Commission for the 
Bureau of Statistics. Both in and outpatients counts are of individual persons. For example, an inpatient admitted 
twice during a year to the Royal Derwent Hospital and once to the psychiatric unit attached to the Royal Hobart 
Hospital would be counted only once. The same counting rule applies to outpatients. Ifa person receives treatment as 
an inpatient and outpatient in the same year, then he/she is counted both in the inpatient and outpatient counts. Most 
inpatients receive treatment as outpatients, hence it is not possible to add the two categories to get total individual 
persons receiving treatment through Mental Health Service facilities. Also, the counting for inpatients in this 
section differs from that in the latter section of this Chapter. In this part inpatients remaining the full 12 months ina 
facility are counted once; in the latter section (Tables 3.22 and 3.23) such inpatients are excluded. It must also 
be remembered that the statistics measure mental illness only in terms of patients presenting at Commission 
facilities for treatment. 


The statistics were compiled for the ABS by the Mental Health Services Commission on a regional basis 
according to patients’ usual address. The Commission used STD area code regions for its regional analysis. These 
approximate to ABS statistical divisions. The diagnostic statistics have been grouped in this publication. 
Examination of statistics at the three digit ICD (9th Revision) level indicate regional differences that are likely to be 
a reflection of: 


(i) Availability in the area of private psychiatrists — for example in the north-west-western area, there were no 
private psychiatric clinics, whereas, in the south and to a lesser extent in the north, such clinics were 
operating. This can account for apparent regional differences in treatment of ailments such as neurotic 
conditions. For example, the female outpatient rate per ten thousand of population for neurotic disorders 
was approximately 25 in both the north and south and 55 in the north-west plus western. (There are no 
marked demographic or socio-economic characteristic differences between the areas to account for this 
marked variation in rates.); 


(ii) Differing psychiatric diagnostic practices between regions; 
(ii) Awareness by the population of availability of facilities; and 


(iv) Accessibility of facilities — for example the major centre for treatment of alcoholism is located in Urban 
Hobart. The male outpatient rate per ten thousand of population being treated for alcoholic dependence 
syndrome was 44.4 in the south compared to only 21.8 in the north and 16.1 in the north-west-western area. 
Asimilar table is not included for inpatients since the presence of the major long-term residential treatment 
centre, which is the normal address for many of the long-term patients, would distort regional inpatient 
rates. Also, most if not all short-term inpatients present as outpatients for treatment. Hence the outpatient 
rates give a guide to the general incidence of mental ailments in the community being treated through 
Commission facilities. 


Data for 1982-83 and 1983-84 indicate that around 55 per cent of inpatients are male and about 51 per cent of 
outpatients are male. A major reason for the higher proportion of males is related to alcohol dependency — for 
both in and outpatients, males outnumber females by a factor of around six or seven to one. (About 20 to 25 per 
cent of males receiving treatment are being treated for alcoholic dependence syndrome.) 


The most noticeable difference in the percentage age distribution of patients relates to the 65 and over age 
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group. The proportion of female inpatients and outpatients in this age category is significantly higher than for 
males. This largely reflects the age - sex distribution of the population; females aged 65 and over outnumber men in 


the same age group by about 35 per cent. 


Table 3.10 Proportion of Individual Inpatients and Outpatients by Age and Sex, 1982-83 and 1983-84 


(Per Cent) 

Age 1982-83 1983-84 

group SSS SS SSS ee 
(years) Males Females Males Females 

INPATIENTS 
0-9 5.6 53 4.2 3.8 
10-19 8.2 7.9 8.1 7.9 
20-29 19.9 ee? Pale il 17.8 
30-39 18.8 16.3 20.8 17.9 
40-49 16.2 13 15.8 13.7 
50-59 14.9 14.6 13.9 13.8 
60-64 4.8 6.6 ‘5 a 6.8 
65 and over eS 18.9 11.0 18.3 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OUTPATIENTS 
0-9 9.4 5.6 10.0 6.5 

10-19 16.5 10.0 16.8 15.6 
20-29 20a 17.0 21.6 16.3 
30-39 17.3 18.2 18.0 18.5 
40-49 1333 Sel 12.9 13.0 
50-59 12.3 14.5 RT lie yee, 
60-64 4.2 6.0 3.8 5:7 
65 and over 7.0 11.9 5.9 11.0 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Table 3.11 shows outpatient rates by psychiatric diagnosis on a regional basis. The rates give a broad 
indication of types of mental illness being treated. Readers should refer to the section preceding Table 3.10 which 
indicates why regional rates may differ considerably. 


Table 3.11 Individual Outpatient (a) by Treatment Diagnosis and Sex by STD Regions (b), 1982-83 
(Rate per ten thousand of male or female population at 31 December 1982) 


STD area 004 
(North-West 
& Western) 


Males Females Males Females Males Females 


STD area 002 STD area 003 
ICD Code Description (South) (North) 


V701, V702, V704 _— Psychiatric examination requested by authority 
or for medicolegal reasons (includes dyssocial 


behaviout a iisak fi0sk: Gan tint di SS eecanereet;< 7.8 11.0 13.4 17.4 7.4 3.7 
290, 293, 294 Senile, pre-senile and other organic psychotic 

CONGITIONS er rete eee ener eee 1.0 2.0 0.2 Jes 2.4 4.0 
291, 292 Alcoholic and drug psychoses ................... 0.5 0.8 1.2 0.2 0.9 — 
295 Schizophirenie psychoses) -..05. cc... oss scdesa sce 14.8 11.6 10.5 1253 9.8 15.8 
296 Affective psychoses 6.1 10.9 9.1 18.9 10.1 17.3 
297, 298, 299 Paranoid, childhood origin specific and other 

non-organic PSYCHOSES. : fisec.c.cancBetuen hake 0.9 2-3, 1.4 1.8 1.8 2.8 
303, 304, 305 Alcohol and drug dependence and non- 

dependence Abuse. 5..dorc0n ok cacowente eae, 50.1 10.1 29.6 4.1 17.8 1.5 
313, 314, 315 Emotional disturbance, hyperkinetic syndrome 

of childhood and adolescence and delays in 

development \.2 82 VR LU Tons Se ES aS Hr 10.8 is Oey. 1.0 leg 0.4 
300, 301 Neurotic and personality disorders .............. 18.5 30.9 22.2 27.4 Sou 41.5 
302, 306-312, 316 Other neurotic, personality and non-psychotic 

mentalidisordetsa se en 33.6 325 28.8 24.3 12.4 21-2 
317, 318, 319 Mentaliretardation® .2.c0.57.5 ce sock pac 6.0 7.7 9.6 9.7 4.0 2.4 
345 EPle pal hs terrae. ee ee 0.6 ie 0.8 0.3 2.9 eat 
330, 333, 343, Other diseases of nervous system requiring 
346-348, 758 psychiatric care — includes migraine, Hunting- 

ton’s Chorea, chromosomal abnormalities ..... 0.8 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.4 a 


(a) For approximately six per cent of outpatients an address of usual residence was not recorded hence rates are marginally 
understated. 


(b) STD code areas approximate ABS statistical divisions: 002 approximates Hobart plus Southern; 003 to Northern; and 004 to 
Mersey-Lyell. 
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For male inpatients three broad categories of psychiatric causes account for almost 65 per cent of inpatients 
— alcohol and drug dependency, mental retardation and schizophrenic psychoses. For women alcohol and drug 
dependency account for only around six per cent of inpatients compared with around 32 per cent for males. 
Mental retardation is the main reason for females being treated as inpatients, the next major reason being 
schizophrenic psychoses. This single ICD cause accounted for almost 13 per cent of both male and female 
inpatients. In the case of outpatients, most males are treated for alcohol and drug dependency, while most women 
are diagnosed as suffering from neurotic and personality disorders. 


Table 3.12 Proportion of Inpatients and Outpatients by ICD (9th Revision), Diagnosis 1982-83 
(Per Cent) 


i Inpatients Outpatients 
ICD Code Description SaaS SSS 


Males Females Males Females 


V701, V702, V704_ ~=« Psychiatric examination requested by authority or for 


medicolegal reasons (includes dyssocial behaviour) .......... 1e7, pal 6.9 8.8 

290, 293, 294 Senile, pre-senile and other organic psychotic conditions ... 5.9 8.9 0.7 Led, 

291, 292 Alcoholiccand drug psychoses 3.0.0.0 cose cece eeseeee 3.9 1.4 0.6 0.3 

295 Schizophreme psychoses 20.0.0 2.098 en RSI IL, 12.7 1237, 9.2 10.3 

296 PSHECHVS PSUCHOSESHR re. 5 0ihi6 cs isleaios a safc Soden aR 5.9 10.7 5.8 11.8 
297, 298, 299 Paranoid, childhood origin specific and other non-organic 

PSUCMOCS Ere creer eee ee ee 1.8 3.8 0.9 1.8 

303, 304, 305 Alcohol and drug dependence and non-dependence abuse 31.6 5.9 27.0 7.9 
313, 314, 315 Emotional disturbance, hyperkinetic syndrome of childhood 

and adolescence and delays in development .................. 0.5 0.4 9.3 5.9 

300, 301 Neurotic and personality disorders .................000eeeeeeeee Vien 13.3 17.5 26.2 
302, 306-312, 316 Other neurotic, personality and non-psychotic mental 

ISOLA SES ree ee OLE LARIMER 8.1 18.1 15:3 18.8 

317, 318, 319 Mentalsretar cations ecccericrtat nce vsdier sees no stse daoeule 19.4 21.0 4.9 5.5 

345 Bpilepsunteeic. recreate ees. ok Siaemae Re ea Ls ce es 0.8 0.6 0.9 — 
330, 333, 343 Other diseases of nervous system requiring psychiatric care 
346-348, 758 — includes migraine, Huntington’s Chorea, chromosal 

AONOTiMAliLeSe san <a eae hs ones eV A Ped 0.5 0.2 0.4 0.9 

TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Health Status 


The principal source of data about the health status, as perceived by persons themselves, is the 1977-78 ABS 
Australian Health Survey. This survey was conducted by the Bureau over the 1977-78 financial year. It was a 
random population survey in which persons in selected private dwellings were asked questions about their health 
and health-related matters. (Private dwelling for purpose of the survey covered houses, home units, flats, caravan 
parks and any other structure used asa private residence.) Topics covered included consultations with persons in 
the health field (e.g. doctors, chemists, opticians and optometrists, physiotherapists), chronic illnesses, reduced 
activity due to illness, hospital episodes and recent illnesses. Demographic data such as age and sex were also 
obtained and used in the cross-classification of the health data. 


The 1977-78 survey indicated that Tasmanian rates of consulting health professionals (excluding doctors and 
dentists) was generally higher than the Australian average. Generally the Tasmanian consultation rates were 
either the highest of all states and territories or only exceeded by one or two of them. This of course does not mean 
that the Tasmanian population is less healthy — it may merely indicate a greater propensity to make use of 
professional health services. Part of the reason may be simply that such services are more accessible in Tasmania 
than elsewhere in Australia. 


Table 3.13 Consultations with Health Professionals Other than Doctors and Dentists 
in the Four Weeks Before Interview, 1977-78 
(Rate per ’000 of Population) 


Optician, 


poe Chemist cpiemiciich Physiotherapist 
Tas Aust Tas Aust Tas Aust 
Males 28.0 213 17.8 13.0 12.9 11.7 
Females 33.2 29.5 18.9 18.2 7.8 3 
Persons 30.6 26.6 18.3 15.6 10.3 BES 


continued on next page 
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Table 3.13 Consultations with Health Professionals Other than Doctors and Dentists 
in the Four Weeks Before Interview, 1977-78 — Continued 
(Rate per 000 of Population) 


Persons under 


span 15 years Se 
Sex qcconey Chiropodist consulting with school baby health 
ans or community nurse centre nurse 
Tas Aust Tas Aust Tas Aust Tas Aust 
Males 10.4 6.6 Lal 4.5 47.6 23.3 180.7 158.3 
Females 29.7 8.6 17.9 14.1 33.7 26.9 238.2 146.6 
Persons 20.1 7.6 12.8 9.3 40.8 25.0 208.7 152.6 


In the case of doctor consultations, 75 per cent of males in Tasmania reported that they had consulted a doctor 
in the 12 months prior to the survey interview. For females the proportion was 83 per cent. In the three months prior 
to survey, 42 per cent of males consulted a doctor whereas 53 per cent of women had. Australian proportions were 


only fractionally different from those for Tasmania. 


Table 3.14 Consultations with Doctors; Period Since Last Consultation; 
Rate per Thousand of Population and Proportions, Health Survey, 1977-78 


Period since Tasmania Australia 
last doctor consultation Mile Pepsee Males. Fomaies 
Rate per ’000 of population 
2 weeks ago or less 159 199 151 203 
More than 2 weeks to 3 months 258 329 270 325 
Total up to 3 months 417 528 421 529 
More than 3 months to 6 months 156 158 168 165 
More than 6 months to 12 months 177 142 160 128 
Total up to 12 months 751 829 749 822 
More than 12 months 247 168 247 173 
TOTAL (a) 1000 1000 1000 1000 
Proportion (Per Cent) 

2 weeks ago or less 15.9 19.9 155 20.3 
More than 2 weeks to 3 months 25.8 32.9 27.0 32.5 
Total up to 3 months 41.7 52.8 42.1 52.9 
More than 3 months to 6 months 15.6 15.8 16.8 16.5 
More than 6 months to 12 months 17 14.2 16.0 12.8 
Total up to 12 months {eel 82.9 74.9 82.2 
More than 12 months 24.7 16.8 24.7 17.3 
TOTAL (a) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


) Includes males and females who did not state when they last consulted a doctor or who claimed they had never consulted a doctor. 


=a 
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Australian data showed that persons in the older ages are more likely to have consulted a doctor than younger 
persons. Thirty per cent of persons over 65 consulted a doctor in the two weeks leading up to survey compared with 
21 per cent in age groups under 5 and 45-64 years. In the three month period up to survey, 70 per cent of 65 and over 
consulted a doctor compared with 53 per cent of persons aged under 5 and 45-64. Only 34 per cent of persons aged 
5-14 had consulted a doctor in the period three months prior to survey. 


The health survey, as a general indicator of well-being, also sought information about days of reduced activity 
and working days lost due to ill-health in the two week period before survey. 


- 
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Table 3.15 Persons Aged Two Years or More: 
Days of Reduced Activity in Two Weeks Before Interview: Persons 1977-78 


Days of Tasmania Australia 
reduced Persons 
activity (000) Per Cent pita Per Cent 
None 340.7 87.3 11 455.9 85.9 
1 9.2 2.4 414.7 3.1 
2-3 14.5 3.7 538.8 4.0 
4-14 25.9 6.6 896.0 6.7 
TOTAL (a) 390.4 100.0 13 328.9 100.0 
(a) Includes persons who did not state whether they had any days of reduced activity. 
Table 3.16 Persons Aged 15 Years or More: 
Days of Bed Disability in the Two Weeks Before Interview: Persons 1977-78 
Days of Tasmania Australia 
reduced 
activity ees Per Cent oe Per Cent 
None 372.4 95.4 12 447.5 93.4 
1 7.0 1.8 354.7 Pf 
2-3 Tee 1.8 310.7 23 
4-14 3.8 0.7 203.5 1.5 
TOTAL (a) 390.4 100.0 13 328.9 100.0 


(a) Includes persons who did not state whether they had any bed disability days. 


Persons aged 65 or more experienced significantly higher rates of reduced activity than other age groups. The 
incidence of long periods (i.e. 8-14 days out of the two week reference period) were also considerably highger. Some 
82 per cent of the 65 and over suffered from reduced activity for periods of 8-14 days compared with 54 per cent in the 
45-64 age bracket and 34 per cent in the age range 25-44 years. 


Forty-four per cent of Tasmanian males reported that they had a chronic condition in the 1977-78 survey 
compared with 50 per cent of females. At the Australian level 43 per cent of males and 47 per cent of females stated 
they suffered from a chronic condition. The average number of chronic conditions per person with one was almost 
wo. 


Lm wl 


Over the 12 month period before interview thirteen per cent of the Tasmanian population reported having had 
an episode in hosptial. Approximately 10 per cent of males had a hospital episode and 17 per cent of females — the 
higher proportion for women is largely related to having babies. The average number of episodes per person 
reporting an episode was 1.3. The average stay per person reporting a hospital episode was 9.8 days for males and 
11.9 days for females. Australian figures show that the average days stay per person with one or more episodes was 
highest for persons aged 65 years or more — almost 20 days compared with an average stay for all age groups of 10 
days. 


Provision of Health Services 
Hospital, Nursing Home and Mental Health Service Facilities Usage 


Based on Department of Health Service annual report statistics, Tasmanian public hospitals achieve a bed 
occupancy rate of around 65 to 67 per cent. 


Table 3.17 Selected Statistics, Public Hospitals Year Ended 30 June 


Average daily number 


of patients Average 
Year ended bed 
30 June Per thousand occupancy 
No. of mean (per cent) 
population 
eee 
1979 1467 3:5 65.5 
1980 1516 3.6 67.9 
1981 1419 me 63.8 
1982 1358 S02 65.8 
1983 1364 3.2 66.6 
a an 


Source: Tasmanian Director-General of Health Services Annual Report. 
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istical Division is the best endowed part of Tasmania in terms of number of 
ulation. The region has 74 per cent more general beds per thousand of 
d 29 per cent more general beds per thousand of population than 


Ona regional basis the Northern Stat 
public hospital beds per thousand of pop 
population than the southern part of Tasmania an 
the Mersey-Lyell region. 


Table 3.18 Number of Public Hospital Beds per Thousand of Population (a) by Region 30 June 1983 
Number of beds per thousand 


Statistical Division of population 
or sub-division 


General Maternity 
Pn ee Se NE Pn ee cree ior re 
Hobart (By ois. esterase pee -aeacenpte madeiees ch saceneceen alton sl Sul 0.4 
Ce PaTBT Ea) oo aie Gr REMAN aes aah Mena Anode ee - 21 0.3 
Total Hobart and Southern .............--0..esee see eeeees Bul: 0.4 
Northern — 
SIFALTALY. Steerer aie EDT URE Oe Seta ester bel cls Takae 5.4 0.6 
North: Eastern icceocoieees Te es ees 5.9 0.4 
“TBE Ea Raa safe BUNGE i em gor MUR eR Ure | 5.4 0.6 
Mersey-Lyell — 
North: Westone ci cicno cece ies cok cine amen nen is 4.7 0.7 
Westéernerneciirerttinecsie iinet here 49 0.4 
BO tclst ee ase CUE LL Re tC, Senne, ets 4.7 0.7 
ee 
TASMANIA ee ee oe ery aa eee eer e 4.2 0.5 


i ———————————  —— 


(a) Includes district nursing centre hospital beds. 
(b) Includes Peacock Convalescent Centre and mothercraft nursing beds. 


Source: Tasmanian Director-General of Health Services Annual Report. 


The following table is taken from the Annual Report of the Commonwealth Director-General of Health. Public 
hospitals in this table include Veterans’ Affairs hospitals (repatriation hospitals). Otherwise the coverage is the same 
as for Table 3.18. Apart from Queensland, Tasmania has the highest number of hospital beds per thousand of 
population. When comparing the bed rates per thousand of population, differences in health service practices 
between States need to be kept in mind. For example, New South Wales and Queensland treat a considerable 
number of acute psychiatric patients in public hospitals, whereas in Tasmania such patients are treated in hospitals or 
units run by The Mental Health Services Commission and are not within the scope of Tables 3.19 and 3.20. 


In terms of hospital beds, Tasmania has a low proportion of approved hospital beds in the private sector — 18.1 
per cent compared to a national proportion of 21.4 per cent. The New South Wales proportion was only marginally 


more at 18.2 per cent. 


Table 3.19 Approved Hospitals and Beds Under the 
Insurance Act — States and Territories 
30 June 1983 (a) 


NSW Vic Qld SA WA B86 INT 9 ACT... Aust 


Approved hospitals (no.) — 


Public 247 170 143 83 95 23 6 4 771 
Private 107 119 46 37 23 8 — 1 341 
Total 354 289 189 120 118 31 6 5 slat, 

Beds in (no.) — 
Public hospitals 28 101 15 456 IS TI5= "36513" 6859 2 351° - 790) — 1044 74229 
Private hospitals 6 262 5 629 3646 21743) — 1882 519 _ 51 20 132 
Total 34 363 21085 16761 8656 8741 2870 790 1095 94 361 
Beds per thousand population 6.4 5iZ 6.8 6.5 6.5 66 5.9 4.7 6.2 


(a) Includes Veterans’ Affairs hospitals and the Commonwealth hospital, Woomera, South Australia. 
Source: Annual Report of the Commonwealth Director-General of Health, 1982-83. 


Anarea of growing interest to health and social planners is care and accommodation for the aged. (Generally this 
is taken to be persons aged 60 or 65 years and over.) The population in this age category is increasing both 
numerically and as a proportion of the total population. Additionally, there is an increasing number of persons in the 


« 


‘very old’ age groups (85 years and over). Persons in these higher age groups are more frequent users of medical 
and hospital services. Generally their stays in hospital are considerably longer than for patients in the younger age 


groups. 


Table 3.20 shows the distribution by local government area of accommodation, in terms of bed spaces, for the 
aged. Fifty-one per cent of bed spaces were located in the Hobart Statistical Division at 31 January 1983 — around 
95 per cent of it being within Urban Hobart. (Hobart Statistical Division contained 28 per cent of the State’s 
population age 60 and over at 30 June 1981.) The proportion of aged accommodation and aged in other regions 
was: Northern 28 per cent of accommodation and 30 per cent of the aged; Mersey-Lyell 19 per cent and 22 per 
cent; Southern two per cent and seven per cent. On a State basis there were approximately 100 bed spaces per 


thousand of population aged 60 and over. 
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Table 3.20 Existing Aged Persons Accommodation by Local Government Area, January 1983 


59 


Self- : 
Local government area Aged ‘ ‘ Accommodation 
Statistical subdivision population eae rose ons Total per 1000 
Statistical division (a) ‘by beds beds aged 
Hobart (H) 9579 366 120 965 1451 151 
Glenorchy (H) 6225 586 74 81 741 119 
Clarence (H) 4962 276 196 125 597 120 
Brighton (H)(S) 428 63 — _ 63 147 
Kingborough (H)(S) 2062 48 16 74 138 67 
New Norfolk (H)(S) 1252 66 — 28 94 75 
Sorell (H)(S) 810 12 — — 12 15 
Bothwell (S) 135 3 — — 3 22 
Bruny (S) 98 — — — = = 
Esperance (S) 448 4 — —_ 4 9 
Glamorgan (S) 313 — — 24 24 77 
Green Ponds (S) 136 — — — — — 
Hamilton (S) 281 — — — — 
Huon (S) 655 5 10 24 39 60 
Oatlands (S) BRYA 9 — — 9 27 
Port Cygnet (S) 324 9 — — 9 28 
Richmond (S) 289 8 = — 8 28 
Spring Bay (S) 281 — — = = = 
Tasman (S) 193 4 — — 4 21 
HOBART STAT DIV 24510 1417 406 1273 3096 126 
SOUTHERN STAT DIV 4300 42 10 48 100 23 
Launceston 7052 495 83 295 873 124 
Beaconsfield 1876 28 — 34 62 33 
Deloraine 849 31 — 23 54 64 
Evandale 247 — — = = = 
George Town 541 50 — 50 100 185 
Lilydale 947 20 — — 20 21 
Longford 901 22 3 68 93 103 
St Leonards 2354 224 93 65 382 162 
Westbury 951 15 — —_— 15 16 
Tamar Stat Div 15 720 885 179 535 1599 102 
Campbell Town 252 12 — 8 20 79 
Fingal 462 5 — _ 5 11 
Flinders 127 3 = — 3 24 
Portland 416 21 — 12 33 79 
Ringarooma 339 = ry = ot am 
Ross 91 2 _ —_— 2 22 
Scottsdale 637 19 6 -- 25 39 
North Eastern Stat Subdivision 2330 62 6 20 88 38 
NORTHERN STAT DIV 18050 947 185 555 1687 93 
Burnie 2514 114 — 32 146 58 
Circular Head 924 40 30 _ 70 76 
Devonport 3429 188 53 114 355 104 
Kentish 550 25 ~ 23 48 87 
King Island 249 13 — _ 13 52 
Latrobe 825 33 — 32 65 79 
Penguin 657 32 ~ _ 32 49 
Ulverstone 2204 163 55 121 339 154 
Wynyard 1530 93 — — 93 61 
eo ——— 
Western Stat Subdivision 12890 701 138 322 1161 90 


a a a a ee ee ae ee 
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Table 3.20 Existing Aged Persons Accommodation by Local Government Area, January 1983 — Continued 


Self- Accommodation 
Local government area Aged contained Hostel Nursing Total per 1000 
Statistical subdivision population ee ota 
at ry. beds beds eds aged 
Statistical division (a) (b) ig 
Gormanston 14 — — — — rr 
Queenstown 362 4 = — 4 5 
Strahan 71 4 — = 4 
Waratah 64 = — — — — 
Zeehan 180 7 — — 7 39 
North Western Stat Subdivision 700 15 — — 15 21 
MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIV 13 590 716 138 322 1176 87 
TASMANIA 60 460 3122 739 2 198 6059 100 


(a) Estimated resident population 60 and over at 30 June 1981. 
(b) Beds in self-contained units built for the aged. 


Source: Department of Social Security. 


In terms of approved nursing home bed spaces Tasmania has marginally more per thousand of population 
aged 60 years and over than the Australian average. (Approved nursing homes are those approved under the 
Commonwelath Nursing Homes Assistance Act or National Health Act for financial assistance). 


Table 3.21 Approved Nursing Homes and Beds 
States and Territories, 1983 
(Number at 30 June) 


eee 
NSW Vic Qld SA WA Tas NT ACT _ Aust 
eee 


Approved nursing homes — 


Deficit financed (a) 130 73 71 5 27 28 a —_— 387 
Government (b) 32 70 21 5 25 5 2 2 162 
Other (b) 352 237 108 88 72 17 ee 2 878 
eS se ee Ee i nd Pei ce ee ne. Pikes Sas pee Ee & 
Total 514 380 200 150 124 50 5 4 1427 
Beds in — 
Deficit financed 
nursing homes (a) 6302 2898 3582 2642 1206 829 55 — 17514 
Government nursing 
homes (b) 3391 5 188 2445 1141 1736 840 54 274 15 069 
Other nursing homes (b) 18991 7901 5597 3248 3600 611 50 131 40 129 
Total 28 684 15 987 11624 7031 6542 2280 #159 405 72 712 
Beds per thousand of 
population aged 60 years 
and over 36.1 27.5 Som 33.4 38.5 35.:8:20158 22.9 33.2 


(a) Approved under the Nursing Homes Assistance Act for payment of their approved operating deficits. They are voluntary 
non-profit nursing homes which have entered an agreement with the Commonwealth for this purpose. 


(b) Government, private profit and voluntary non-profit homes approved under the National Health Act for payment of nursing home 
benefits. 
Source: Annual Report of the Commonwealth Director-General of Health, 1982-83. 


Based on Tasmanian Department of Health Services data, an average bed occupancy rate of around 80 per 
cent is achieved for approved nursing home beds in government centres. 


A further aspect of community health is the mental health of individuals, care for the intellectually 
handicapped and assistance to drug and alcohol dependent persons. These services are the responsibility of the 
Mental Health Services Commission in Tasmania. The Commission operates a number of centres dealing with the 
various aspects of mental and related health issues: 


e Psychiatric care: The principal centre is the Royal Derwent Hospital at New Norfolk. This hospital 
provides facilities for patients requiring medium to long-term residential care. Psychiatric units are also 
attached to general hospitals — one in Hobart, one in Launceston and two on the North-West Coast. 


¢ Child and adolescent services are provided from a centre in Hobart and one in Launceston. The 
emphasis is on family centred treatment. 
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e Intellectually handicapped: Direct care for the intellectually handicapped is provided through five units 
— two located in Hobart, two in Launceston and from a division of the Royal Derwent at New Norfolk. 


e Drug and alcohol dependency services are provided on an in-and-out patient basis from one centre in 
Hobart and on a more limited scale from Launceston. 


e Forensic service provides therapeutic and assessment services to mentally ill prisoners. 


¢ Community psychiatric services are aimed at community based management of persons with psychiatric 
disorders. The service is operated from two bases in Hobart, one at Launceston and one at Devonport on 
the North-West Coast. A limited service to the Derwent Valley is provided from the Royal Derwent. 


Long-term residential care for the psychogeriatric (i.e. old persons with psychiatric problems) are difficult to 
meet. The principal centre providing such care is the Royal Derwent Hospital, New Norfolk. In the north and 
north-west, such facilities are very limited. The increasing proportion of aged, particularly the very old, in the 
community will continue to add pressure for increased residential care for the psychogeriatric patients. 


Table 3.22 is based on information contained in the 1982-83 annual report of the Mental Health Services 
Commission. Individual inpatient counts do not include patients who resided in a unit for the full year. Each patient 
category count total is a count of individual patients within that category. However, an individual person may have 
more than one patient category contact in a year — e.g. a person may be an inpatient and also have outpatient 
contact. In such a case he/she would be counted once in each patient category. Therefore addition of patient 
categories will not give an unduplicated total of individual person contacts with Mental Health Service 
Commission facilities. (Most inpatients are also in contact with units on an outpatient or day patient basis.) 


Table 3.22 Summary of Patient — Client Statistics: Mental Health Services Commission 1982-83 


In patients Indwidual: patients Individual clients 
Program Individual eer Respite Day 
number care training 

Psychiatric and public 

GEN ECA Stara-eateaoc trap orciotenen era neater 1313 2124 105 — — 
Child and adolescent 

psychiatric services: ....... 00. beseees0s: os 1085 2 — — 
Intellectually handicapped 

SU SUTOE™ sae ieee oe ener aes Er ame RON ta 36 — 4 124 131 
Alcohol and drug dependency 

BSENUICC nena, 5 nec Sains eMENET oer 383 762 106 — — 
HOLOMSIGN nf tig sick oe. SN ities — 127 _— _— — 
Community psychiatric 

SETRNGCS Be ca iiceie ees tle Rens oss a 2 130 131 — _ 

TOTAL 1732 6 228 348 124 131 


Source: Annual Report of the Mental Health Services Commission. 


Rates per thousand of mean population in 1982-83 for the various individual patient category being treated by 
mental health facilities were: in patients, 4.0; outpatients, 14.5; day patients, 0.8; respite care, 0.3; and day training, 
0.3. 


Table 3.23 Summary of Patient-Client Statistics 
Mental Health Services Commission 1982-83 
In patients (a) Out and day patients 
Admissions Discharges Contacts 
Program/ Spee 
program component ‘Ager ace Average Total Average 
Total meee Total stay coment per 
Pee (days) patient 
Phsychiatric and public hospitals — 
Roval Derwent -....05tuee-.c ee 461 123 444 48.2 930 66.4 
oval Flobart 3.5. 20. ste hen ieee 342 182 336 19.5 3.856 4.7 
Launceston General .................+. 423 1.4 427 13.5 8995 10.8 
NSW: Generalitat rt ree. 392 15 389 11.9 3376 7.4 
MersevsGeneral-casiiaecces seen csc 296 IES 296 2231 1018. 8.9 
Total 1914 ab fs) 1892 abe 18175 8.2 
Child and adolescent psychiatric 
SCIVICES ores: ee re ae = — _ _— 4 483 4.1 


continued on next page 
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Table 3.23 Summary of Patient-Client Statistics 
Mental Health Services Commission 1982-83 — Continued 
Inpatients (a) Out and day patients 
1S NIT OOP POS ORM INS? Fe SEES pectottecibanBcies sah ss 4 » 
Admissions Discharges Contacts 
Program/ 
program component Auciede Average Total Average 
Total ; Total stay cenabeiets per 
per patient (days) patient 
a aaa an 
Intellectually handicapped ................ — = — — 156 39.0 
Alcoholic and drug dependency ..... _— = — — 6870 7.9 
Forcisics 2. Je eee ae eee = = — — 687 5.4 
Community psychiatric ................55. = = — — 20549 9.1 
ee eee eee 
= 50920 TT 


(a) Patients staying the full year in one of the facilities are not included in these statistics. 


Source: Annual report of the Mental Health Services Commission. 


Employment in Medical Occupations 


The following data are based upon Census counts. It needs to be remembered that the Census counts people 
where they actually are on Census night and that there is a slight under-counting of the population. 


Table 3.24 Employed Persons Classified to Selected Medical Occupations Tasmania: 
Census 30 June 1976 and 1981 


1976 1981 
Number per Number per 
Occupation thousand of thousand of 
Number Number 
Census counted Census counted 
population population 
ee eR ————————E———————————E———— 
Medicalipractionerss tc. 2.<s0<.ee och aces = 560 1.4 720 17 
WeritistS mae tomes seine Mneehe ces 110 0.3 110 0.3 
Nurses and nurses aides ................... 4900 12:2 5 520 13.2 
Professional medical workers n.e.c. — 
PhaninaGistSras beac e ok eee 240 0.6 270 0.6 
@ptometrists® se aecccee a cen aoe 40 0.1 30 0.1 
PhusiotherapistSie... ..se-ceeee chee eee 70 0.2 130 0.3 
Radigorapherss.--.0e: oe erence ee 50 0.1 90 0.2 
Others. err ees ete hace se 130 0.3 190 0.4 
Total professional 
medical workers 530 13 710 17 
Total employed persons classified 6100 161 7060 16.8 


to medical occupations 


(a) Numbers have been rounded to the nearest 10. 


Based on 1981 Census results Tasmania had marginally fewer doctors per thousand of population than New 
South Wales, South Australia and Victoria. In the case of nurses and nurses aides, Tasmania’s number per 
thousand of Census counted population was higher than any other State except South Australia. 


Table 3.25 Employed Persons Classified to Selected Medical Occupations per Thousand of Census Counted Population: 
Census 30 June 1981 


Occupation NSW Vic Qld SA WA Tas 
Medical practitioners 2.0 1.8 1.6 2 a7, le, 
Dentists 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.3 
Nurses and nurses aides 10.3 11.9 9.6 13.4 10.6 ae? 
Pharmacists 0.7 0.7 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.7 


Spending on health . 


Spending on health accounts for a significant proportion of State Government and State authorities’ expenditure. 
Based on ABS analysis of State Government and authorities’ expenditure, approximately 25 per cent of total final 
consumption expenditure goes on health. (Such expenditure includes wages, salaries, maintenance and repair, heating 
and purchase of other consumable items.) The bulk of the expenditure is in relation to hospitals and clinical services — 
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around 85 to 90 per cent of final consumption expenditure and generally in excess of 95 per cent of expenditure on 
new fixed assets. The proportion of total expenditure on new fixed assets, accounted for by health, fluctuates from 
year to year — occasionally reaching almost 10 per cent. The fluctuations mainly reflect major construction 
activities — in particular, building or adding to hospitals. 


In 1981-82 expenditure by Tasmanian authorities (consumption plus new fixed assets) was $329 per head of 
mean population. This was higher than the per capita expenditure by any other State except Western Australia 
which had a per capita amount of $359. 


Table 3.26 Expenditure by State Authorities on Health: 
Final Consumption Expenditure and Expenditure on New Fixed Assets 


Final consumption Expenditure on new 
expenditure fixed assets 
Proportion Amount Proportion Amount 
Year nates of total per head Aes of total per head 
final of mean final of mean 
($m) : ($m) é Z 
consumption population consumption population 
expenditure ($) expenditure ($) 
1976-77 77.1 24.6 186.60 TED 6.3 27.10 
1977-78 87.2 24.6 209.40 20.0 9.6 48.00 
1978-79 94.3 24.5 225.00 18.5 8.9 44.10 
1979-80 107.1 24.6 253.70 17.9 8.3 42.40 
1980-81 119.1 24.4 280.00 13.5 5.9 31.70 
1981-82 131.6 Zoe 307.10 9.4 4.0 21.90 


(SS SS SS 


Figs 3.4 and 3.5 compare expenditure by Tasmanian State authorities on health during 1981-82 with expenditure on health in other 
States. 


Fig3.4 EXPENDITURE BY STATE AUTHORITIES ON 
HEALTH (FINAL CONSUMPTION PLUS NEW 
FIXED ASSETS) AMOUNT PER HEAD OF 
MEAN POPULATION. 
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PROPORTION OF TOTAL FINAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE AND 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON NEW FIXED ASSET TS 
BY STATE AUTHORITIES ON HEALTH 1981-82 
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Since 1949-50 the Commonwealth has provided assistance to States for provision of health services. During 
the 1970s the level of assistance rose rapidly with the introduction of arrangements for sharing the net costs of 
recognised public hospitals, the beginning of community health programs and the school dental scheme. With the 
introduction of Medicare, health assistance payments to the States were re-negotiated and specific purpose 
payment replaced by general purpose health grants. The new arrangements came into effect for Tasmania on 1 
February 1984. 


Table 3.27 Commonwealth Payments to Tasmania for Health Purposes 


1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 
Per head Per head Per head 
Payment Amount of mean Amount of mean Amount of mean 
($m) population ($m) population ($m) population 
($) ($) ($) 
Recurrent Purposes 
Public hos Spitals _ = 
running cos 42.4 98.90 45.3 105.00 27.0 62.10 
Medicare — _ _ — 10.7 
g mpaig 0.1 0.30 0.1 0.30 0.1 0.30 
Blood transf 0.2 0.40 0.2 0.40 0.3 0.60 
Hom 0.7 1.60 0.8 1.90 0.6 1.40 
Oth 0.1 0.30 0.1 0.20 — — 
TOTAL 43.5 101.50 46.4 107.80 38.7 89.10 
Capital Purp 
Launceston General Hospital 2.4 5.60 1.4 3.10 0.2 0.40 
Oth — = = = 0.1 0.20 
TOTAL 2.4 5.60 1.4 3.10 0.3 0.60 


Note: Letters after title indicate issuing office — T = Tasmanian Office of the ABS, C/O = Central Office of the ABS. 
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Chapter 4 
EDUCATION 


Introduction 


and the community as a whole. It helps shape the individual’s aspirations, values, and is a determinant of how well 
personal goals can be achieved. The general level of educational attainment within the community is a determinant 
of community adaptability, awareness, socal values and expertise. From a resources point of view education is 
also important to general community welfare. Education is a significant consumer of community resources, both 
financial and manpower. As a consumer of resources it must compete with other social and welfare activities. 


Statistics in this Chapter are largely confined to measurement of participation and acessibility of education to 
the community and of usage of resources by education. 


Participation in Education 
In Tasmania formal education can be broken into the following broad categories: 


¢ Primary which includes preparatory and generally covers the age range from about five years to age 
eleven or twelve. Excluding kindergarten there are seven years of primary schooling; 


¢ Secondary which covers years 7 to 12 of schooling, and generally the ages 12 or 13 to 17 or 18 years. 
Secondary schooling in the State breaks into two parts — years 7 to 10 at the end of which the high school 
certificate is awarded. In years 11 and 12 higher school certificate subjects are studied. In the government 
school sector these studies generally take place at separate colleges from the first four years of secondary 
schooling. The University of Tasmania determines the combination of higher school certificate subjects 
which will qualify students for matriculation, the basic entry qualification to university; and 


e Tertiary or post-secondary education — this includes university, advanced colleges, technical and other 
vocational education and adult education. 


Statistics about participation in these various levels of education are dealt within this section. Table 4.1 shows 
student enrolments by the various levels of education in Tasmania for recent years. 


Table 4.1 Student Enrolments by Level of Education 
1978 to 1983 (a) 


Level of education 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
School enrolments (b) 
Primary(e)i 20 ere tees bie 51900 52 060 52 170 51030 49 810 48 170 
Secondary — 
Veatsaledui rea ieee ae 30360 29 630 29 060 29 150 29 700 30 740 
Wears 5: GciO caste tier ene 4840 4 880 4 850 4760 4120 4570 
TOTAL Secondary. =... .:.-. 35 200 34510 33910 33 910 33 810 35 310 
Special ene eters © pees nema 830 850 850 910 850 850 
TOTAL School 
ENnbolmenisus nae ae 87 930 87 420 86 950 85 850 84 470 84 330 
University enrolments (d) 
PDNEM OG EE Fins aaginwicoornernwtavrs 250 260 310 510 650 640 
Bachelér degree sci: v3. Fe aie os 2930 2760 2770 3790 3770 3890 
@ tiara (Gynt ee ae aie tee ns 340 400 440 790 790 690 
TOTAL University 
Enrolmentse = ..iener ona 3520 3440 3520 (f) 5 080 5210 5 220 
Advanced college (d) ................ 2 800 2 830 2930 (f) 2080 2 180 2530 


continued on next page 
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py Ne Cee ee ee ae Eee Seem eS a a ee ae a 
Technical and 
furthemeducallOne ce )-can ea 15 740 16590 17 100 18 310 17930 18 820 
ANdulseducationve sorters ceria 20610 18 280 18 270 15 200 14910 15 830 


(a) Figures rounded to nearest ten. 
(b) 1 August prior to 1980; 1 July 1980 and after. From 1982 school enrolments statistics are based on concepts developed by the 


Australian Education Council. See next paragraph. 
(c) Includes pre-schools. 
(d) At 30 April. 
(e) Post and sub-graduate diplomas, certificates and other university courses. 
( 


In 1981 the Hobart campus of the Tasmanian College of Advanced Education closed and Newnham (Launceston) became the sole 
TCAE campus. Increases in University enrolments between 1980 and 1981 were largely a result of transfer of Hobart TCAE 


functions to the University. : 

The 1982 and 1983 school enrolment statistics are based on Australian Education Council concepts. A 
school, for AEC puropses, is an establishment whose main activity is the provision of primary or secondary 
education services. The effects of the change in coverage were confined to fifth and sixth years secondary 
enrolments in government institutions outside the scope of the definition. Also, the statistics for 1982 and 1983 
relate to full-time students. In 1981, approximately 420 students were studying fifth or sixth year at out of 
scope establishments or were part-time students. 


School Enrolments 


Table 4.2 illustrates changes that have taken place in school age population and school enrolments since the 


early 1970's. 
Table 4.2 School age Population at 30 June 


Primary (incl pre-school) Secondary 
Years 1-4 Years 5 and 6 
Population aged Population Population 
Year 5-11 years at Enrolments aged 12-15 Enrolment aged 16 Enrolments 
30 June (a) years at (a) and 17 at (a) 
30 June 30 June 
1971 58 310 51770 32 830 30 320 14690 3 930 
1976 54810 51020 33 840 31660 15410 4740 
1981 53 370 51030 30670 29 150 15 730 4760 
1982 (b) 51900 49 810 31100 29 700 13 460 4120 


(a) 1 August 1971 and 1976; 1 July 1981 and 1982. 
(b) See footnote (b) to Table 4.1. The only significant affect of conceptual change was to the count of the number of students enrolled 
in fifth and sixth years. 


The 1970s has seen a substantial decline in primary school enrolments. This is a result of major declines in 
fertility that have occured over the period. The decrease in secondary school enrolments and secondary school 
age population has not been as dramatic, since the effects of the fall in fertility has yet to impact fully upon numbers 
in these age groups. 


Of the total school enrolments, approximately 80 per cent of pupils attend government schools. The balance 
go to non-government schools. Over the period 1970 to 1983, the pattern has undergone a gradual change — in 
1970 almost 85 per cent went to government schools. There is a marginal difference in the pattern of attendance at 
government and non-government schools at the primary and secondary levels. In 1983, 82 per cent of primary 
students and 79 per cent of secondary students were at government schools. In the early 1970’s, around 87 per 
cent of primary students and 81 per cent of secondary students were enrolled in government schools. 


Table 4.3 Proportion of Student Enrolments at Government and 
Non-Government School by Level 


oe eee -._C nn oO 


Primary S d 

ef eatin All school 

ean: Years 5&6 , All enrolments 
Gout Non-gout Gout Non-gout Gout Non-gout Gout Non-govt 

1970 86.6 13.4 70.1 29.9 81.0 19.0 84.5 Theiss 
1975 85.4 14.6 OS. 2303 82.5 175 84.3 15-7 
1980 84.2 15.8 Tiles: 22:0 81.1 18.9 83.2 16.8 
1981 83.7 16.3 77.0 23.0 80.5 19.5 82.6 Ii ek 
1982 (a) 83.1 16.9 fale 28.5 79.5 20.5 81.9 18.1 
1983 82.2 17.8 73.9 26.1 79.1 20.9 81.1 18.9 


OOO OOOO 


(a) Scope of collection changed to exclude establishments which did not have as their principal activity provision of primary or 
secondary schooling. 
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Most non-government school students attend Catholic schools. In 1983, 67 per cent of non-government 


school enrolments were in Catholic schools, 12 per cent in Church of England schools and 7 per cent in 
non-denominational non-government schools. 


Fig 4.1 illustrates participation rates in schooling for ages 14 to 18 years for males and females. The 
participation rates are calculated on the following basis: 


enrolments aged x at 1 August (or 1 July) 


estimated resident population aged x at 30 June 


Fig 4.1 indicates that a higher proportion of students are staying on to complete their initial four years of 
secondary school. (This is generally achieved during the fifteenth year of age.) The increase has been more 
noticeable for girls than boys. Increased awareness of the need for at least fourth year secondary education and 
the high school certificate, a depressed labour market throughout the 70s, and an extension of fourth year 
secondary education to rural district schools are contributing factors. (Extension of fourth year high school 
certificate classes to rural district schools occurred in 1973.) Fig 4.1 indicates the substantial loss of students from 
the education system between the ages 15 and 16. Also for boys, despite increasing unemployment levels 
throughout the 1970s and early 1980s, participation by 16 and 17 year olds in full-time school education has fallen. 


FIG 4.1 MALE AND FEMALE PARTICIPATION RATE : FULL-TIME SCHOOLING 1971-1982 


er 


MALE 
ecm FEMALE 
100 100 
14 yrs qyrs 
90 Is yrs 70 See 
80 80 
70 70 
60 60 
50 50 
si 16 yrs iad 16 yrs 
30 30 
a 20 17 yrs 
 yaesi 
10 10 
18 yrs 
0 18 yrs 0 
1971 72 73 74 75 TOSa ET. 18a 319 80s81 —- 82 19yhe, 72 13 74 75 /Gieede/ 78 79) ~ 80 81 82 


The following Table, 4.4, shows apparent retention rates for government and non-government schools from 


year 10 (fourth year of secondary education) to year 11 (fifth year of secondary education). The rates are only 
approximations of the true rates for the following reasons: 
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© movement of students between government and non-government school systems between years 10 and 
11 are not taken in to account; 
© no account is taken of students who repeat year 10; and 


© noallowance is made for students who enter year 11 from outside the Tasmanian education system or 
return to year 11 full-time after a gap in participation in full-time schooling. 


Table 4.4 Apparent Retention Rates (a): Government and Non-Government 
Schools Year 10 to Year 11: Males and Females 


cn ———————— 


Males Females 
Year 
Government Non-government Government Non-government 
1969 to 1970 38.9 54.2 35.7 48.6 
1970 to 1971 39:5 60.0 38.2 53.8 
1971 to 1972 Soy) 66.0 39.5 61.1 
1972 to 1973 34.0 60.2 37.6 50.0 
1973 to 1974 aoe! 53.0 40.6 54.7 
1974 to 1975 30.9 57.8 42.3 48.6 
1975 to 1976 33.3 49.3 43.7 46.3 
1976 to 1977 30.8 50.3 39.8 49.8 
1977 to 1978 29.6 51.6 42.9 50.8 
1978 to 1979 28.9 49.6 40.8 52.9 
1979 to 1980 27.0 46.3 41.3 49.2 
1980 to 1981 30.0 37.3 39.6 52.4 
1981 to 1982 (b) 28.5 54.3 35.8 52.3 
1982 to 1983 35.9 55.2 40.4 S72 


a 


(a) Year 11 students as a proportion of year 10 students. See paragraph preceeding table relating to limitation of this measure. 


(b) See footnote (b) to Table 4.1. 


The non-government schools have significantly higher apparent retention rates than do the government 
schools from year.10 to year 11. The non-government schools often offer year 11 and 12 education as a direct 
continuation within the same school. For government schools, over much of the period covered, it has been 
necessary to break with the year 10 school and commence again at a centralised college. There are three in 
Hobart, two in Launceston, one in Devonport and one in Burnie. Another feature of the Table is the improvement 
in apparent retention rates for female students for both the government and non-government schools. A higher 
proportion of girls are continuing on into the higher school certificate years than boys. 


In 1982, the ABS conducted a survey of persons 14-20 years of age who intended to continue schooling to year 
12, or had left, or intended to leave before year 12 by type of school. Of those intending to stay at school, the 
principal difference in reasons given for staying on at school between government and non-government pupils 
related to tertiary education. Seventy-four per cent of the government school students surveyed gave this as an 
important reason, whereas, 88 per cent of non-government pupils listed it as important. For students leaving 
school the main differences between government and non-government related to the following reasons: 


Table 4.5 Persons Aged 14-20 Years Who Intend to Leave Left School 
Before Year 12 (a) Australia 1982 


4 : Proportion of 
Reason important for leaving 


Government Non-government 
Wanted their own money 70 54 
Had friends leaving school 18 il 
Wanted to get a job 94 88 
Were fed up with school 46 39 


(a) Persons who intended to leave school prior to year 12 refers to students still attending school in August 1982; persons who left 
school prior to year 12 refer to persons who had left school in the 12 months prior to August 1982. 


The figures in the preceeding table relate to the Australian student population. However, it is likely that similar 
factors operate within the Tasmanian school population and would help contribute the different retention rates 
between government and non-government schools. 


Fig 4.2 compares the apparent retention rates for Tasmania and Australia from year 10 to year 11 for 
government, non-government and all schools. 
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Fig4.2 APPARENT RETENTION RATES GOVERNMENT, NON-GOVERNMENT 
AND ALL SCHOOLS YEAR 10 TO YEAR 11: 
TASMANIA AND AUSTRALIA 
Per 
Cent 
90 


Australia a Tasmania 


1980-8 11981-82 1980-81 1981-82 1980-8 11981-82 
Government Non~-government All 
Schools Schools Schools 


Availability of major certificates at the end of year 10 or year 11 is a factor which affects apparent retention 
rates from year 10 to year 11. For example NSW awards a certificate at the end of year 10 whereas Victoria’s 
award is at the end of year 11. However, even allowing for this, Tasmania’s apparent retention rate remains 
significantly below that achieved in all other states and the territories. Fig 4.3 shows apparent retention rates for 


government schools from year 10 to year 11 for 1981 and 1982 by states and territories. Reasons contributing to 
the lower Tasmanian retention rates include: 


e@ Tasmania has a major leaving certificate at the end of year 10; 


® centralisation of higher school certificate studies at a limited number of colleges — this may create access 
difficulties for some students; 


e ahigher proportion of Tasmania’s population is rural and rural area students tend to have lower retention 
rates and earlier leaving ages than urban area students; 


® centralisation of higher school certificate studies creates a more definite break in the secondary 
education chain and may act as a deterrent to some students; and 


@ lack of family and community perceived needs to progress into higher education. 


FIG 4.3 APPARENT RETENTION RATES GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 
YEAR 10 TO YEAR 11 
STATES AND TERRITORIES 1981 TO 1982 
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A 1982 Tasmanian Education Department research study found a significant difference in retention rates 
between the southern and two northern regions (north and north-west). (The regions correspond approximately 
to the ABS statistical division geography.) Retention rates from year 10 to year 11 for government schools were 
significantly higher in the south for urban students than for urban students in the north and north-west. There was 
also a substantial difference between urban student retention rates and rural student retention rates. However, 
there were only marginal regional differences in retention rates for rural students. These differences are illustrated 
in Table 4.6. 

Retention rates in Table 4.6. are calculated ona different basis from ‘apparent retention’ rates shown earlier in 
this Chapter. They differ because the following students are excluded from the retention rate calculation: 

(i) those transferring into year 10 from outside Tasmanian government schools (e.g. from non-government 

schools, interstate or overseas); 


(ii) | any re-entering full-time schooling at year 10 after a break; and 
(iii) those repeating year 10. 


Table 4.6 Retention Rates, Government Schools Year 10 to Year 11: 
Classified as Urban or Rural by Region (a) (Per Cent) 


Retention rates year 10 to 11 


Urban or rural by region 


1980 to 1981 1981 to 1982 

Urban — South 38.1 40.6 
North 24.4 22.4 

North-west 23.6 22.2 

Rural — South _ 15e7 18.9 
North 16.2 Alyn 

North-west 15.9 14.9 

Tasmania — Urban 30.6 30.7 
Rural 15.9 lea 

TOTAL 26.9 AE es 


(a) Basis of calculation differs from that used to calculate apparent retention rates. See paragraph preceeding the Table. 


Source: Retention and Participation in Tasmanian Education, Research Study No 2, J. Langford and M. Andrews, Education 
Department of Tasmania Research Branch. 


Table 4.7 shows the distribution of government schools and non-government schools by local government 
area at 1 July 1983. 


Table 4.7 Government and Non-Government Schools by Local Government Area 
in which Schools Situated, 1 July 1983 (a) (Number) 


LL 


L Government schools 
ocal government area Non- 
Statistical subdivision Secondary government 
Siomsradhdwision Primary District High Matriculation & Special Senos 
high community 
colleges (b) 

Hobart (H) 13 i 2 2 4 14 
Glenorchy (H) 16 7 2 — 3 5 
Clarence (H) 13 = 5 il 2 6 
Brighton (H)(S) T = 1 — 1 — 
Kingborough __(H)(S) 4 1 2 =e 1 2 
New Norfolk — (H)(S) 5 1 It a il ] 
Sorell (H)(S) = 2 = 2 = ] 
Bothwell (S) — 1 = =3 =e = 
Bruny (S) — (eyel se = _ 
Esperance (S) — De = 4 = 1 
Glamorgan (S) 2 = a3 = =a oe 
Green Ponds (S) 1 = = = — ae 
Hamilton (S) 5 1 1 = _— - 
Huon (S) 4 — = = ] 1 
Oatlands (S) 1 1 = = ae ae 
Port Cygnet (S) 1 — = Se = ] 
Richmond (S) 2 1 — an Ae, ] 
Spring Bay (S) 1 i os neg — coal , 
Tasman (S) = 1 =e = ar E28 

HOBART STAT DIV 54 it 14 3 12 29 


aed 
bo 
nH 
| 
= 
c= 


SOUTHERN STAT DIV Zl 
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Table 4.7 Government and Non-Government Schools by Local Government Area 
in which Schools Situated 1 July 1983 (a) — continued 


Government schools 
Local government area scho ie 


Statistical subdivision Secondary 
Statistical division 


government 


Primary District High Matriculation & Special sn0ols 
high community 
colleges (b) 


| 


Launceston 
Beaconsfield 


— 
beprevah ies 


St. Leonards 
Westbury 


@ 
fa) 
fe} 
ad 
a 
(ar) 
cal 
le) 
€ 
| 
PORNNrF WHA 


Tamar Stat Subdivision 


1c) 
1c) 
ies) 
co 
ie) 

on 

iW) 
[= 


Campbell Town 1 1 ae Se bal Ls 
Fingal 3 ii = ues es 
Flinders = 1 = ae 1 es 
Portland = ik pe i we ue 
Ringarooma 3 1 ms cs ae: hx 
Ross 1 = as we sat 
Scottsdale 2 a 1 Bie dee re 
North Eastern Stat Subdivision 10 5 1 — 1 = 
NORTHERN STAT DIV 43 8 9 2 6 20 
Burnie ily — 2 il 1 3 
Circular Head 5 — 1 a= aa 1 
Devonport 6 ss 2 1 1 3 
Kentish 2 1 rae Se = Sy 
King Island 3 it ass i sel 
Latrobe 4 — 1 — — 2 
Penguin 2 — 1 — — 1 
Ulverstone 4 = 1 — — 2 
Wynyard 7 1 1 — = 2 
North Western Stat Subdivision 45 3 9 2 2 14 
Gormanston es ces Es ies e2 ee 
Queenstown 2 = 1 = — 1 
Strahan it = — — = — 
Waratah 1 1 Eee sis ay ay 
Zeehan 2 1 — — — 2 
mae Sk ee ae mac NS ge Ee in NF ee 
Western Stat Subdivision 6 2, 1 — — 3 
SEAS Balad somalia chee hate. Pe eMC ED EN 1 Satpee Seater e Cee ar eee = MEM enero | SRS SoS Se ee eee 
MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIV 51 5 10 2 2 17 
TASMANIA 169 26 34 i 21 70 


(a) Based on 1983 School census counts. 
(b) Colleges in Launceston and Lilydale are designated as community colleges. 


(c) Designated a district school. 


University and Advanced Education 


University and advanced college education is conducted from two centres — The Tasmanian University 
located at Sandy Bay in the Hobart local government area and from the Tasmanian College of Advanced 
Education at Newnham, a suburb of Launceston. Table 4.8 shows the number of new enrolments at the University 
and TCAE for recent years. In 1983, the Australian Maritime College opened a campus in Launceston. Figures in 
the following tables relating to advanced colleges exclude the Maritime College. 
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Table 4.8 New Enrolments at University and Advanced College 


i puis Peake eect SY Pe ee rae 
Females 


Males 
et Full-time Part-time Total Full-time Part-time Total 
ADVANCED COLLEGE: COMMENCING STUDENTS 
1970 n.a. n.a 282 n.a n.a 118 
1971 64 199 263 80 ote. 113 
1972 (a) 204 141 345 306 33 339 
1973 272 191 463 327 55 382 
1974 270 189 459 380 45 425 
1975 299 185 484 SH 80 457 
1976 289 237 526 371 a 482 
1977 275 220 495 402 166 568 
1978 248 255 503 427 141 568 
1979 261 199 460 394 152 546 
1980 196 258 454 316 207 523 
1981 (b) 118 282 400 170 254 424 
1982 147 358 505 171 221 392 
1983 253 433 686 204 367 571 
UNIVERSITY: NEW ENROLMENTS, BACHELOR DEGREE 
1970 467 79 546 220 36 256 
1971 405 88 493 241 53 294 
1972 365 92 457 194 61 255 
1973 334 84 418 202 63 265 
1974 407 118 525 246 74 320 
1975 509 165 674 289 118 407 
1976 ilZ 153 665 330 106 436 
1977, 490 IU 607 314 69 383 
1978 545 187 732 261 93 354 
1979 459 157 616 264 109 373 
1980 486 184 670 279 101 380 
1981 (c) 544 268 812 394 302 696 
1982 582 251 833 393 222 615 
1983 611 224 835 378 249 627 


(a) Teacher training courses transferred from the Hobart Teachers College to the Tasmanian College of Advanced Education. 

(b) Hobart campus of TCAE closed and all advanced college courses run from the Newnham Campus. 

(c) Increased enrolments largely due to closure of Hobart Campus of TCAE and transfer of some courses and functions to the 
University. 


Table 4.9 shows total enrolments in college of advanced education and university bachelor degree courses. 


Table 4.9 Enrolments at Advanced College and University 


Leone Males Females 

Full-time Part-time Total Full-time Part-time Total 

ADVANCED COLLEGE 
1970 n.a. n.a. 878 n.a. n.a. 262 
1971 137 729 866 179 97 276 
1972 416 508 924 788 99 887 
1973 578 498 1076 842 85 927 
1974 680 542 1222 941 98 1039 
1975 732 533 1265 1016 154 1170 
1976 768 609 Saal 1056 209 1265 
1977 747 494 1241 1089 256 1345 
1978 712 618 1330 1143 323 1466 
1979 716 581 1297 1177 353 1530 
1980 653 677 1330 1153 443 1596 
1981 (a) 374 661 1035 583 464 1047 
1982 378 740 1118 551 511 1062 
1983 462 S540" 1316 580 638 1218 
UNIVERSITY BACHELOR DEGREE COURSES 

1970 1404 385 1789 650 134 784 
1971 1468 438 1906 698 187 885, 
1972 1397 455 1852 673 219 892 
1973 Sita 476 1787 660 221 881 
1974 1284 499 1783 710 225 935 
1975 1329 472 1801 732 262 994 


continued on next page 


— 
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Table 4.9 Enrolments at Advanced College and University — continued 


Males Females 
At 30 April 


Full-time Part-time Total Full-time Part-time Total 


UNIVERSITY BACHELOR DEGREE COURSES — continued 


RN 


1976 1361 470 1831 809 277 1086 
1977 1474 365 1839 894 211 1105 
1978 1397 457 1854 809 267 1076 
1979 1287 441 1728 745 289 1034 
1980 1277 489 1766 749 253 1002 
1981 (a) 1490 590 2 080 1216 496 LL 
1982 1499 609 2 108 1153 513 1 666 
1983 1593 625 2218 1094 574 1 668 


i 


(a) Decrease in enrolments largely due to closure of the Hobart Campus of the TCAE and transfer of some courses and remaining 
functions to the University. 


The age structure of the part-time student population has undergone considerable change since the early to 
mid-70s. In 1975 the median age of part-time students enrolled in bachelor degree courses at the university was: 
males 24.5 years and females 25.6. By 1982 the median ages had increased to 27.4 years for males and 30.2 years 
for females. Similar changes have taken place for part-time students enrolled in advanced education courses i.e. 
median age of male part-time students increasing from 25.0 years in 1975 to 30.0 years in 1982 and females from 
25.4 years to 30.2 years. Little change in median age of full-time students has occurred. 


Participation rates for Tasmanian students enrolled in advanced education and university bachelor degree 
courses are well below the Australian average rates. Rates have been calculated on the following basis: 


enrolled students at 30 April 1982 age x 


number of population aged x at 30 June 1982 


Enrolled students’ ages are as at 31 December of the preceeding year. Only combined college and university 
participation rates are shown in Fig 4.5. (The change in location of the TCAE campus in 1981 and transfer of 
functions and courses from the Hobart campus affected the relative participation rates at university and the TCAE.) 


FIG 4.4 PARTICIPATION RATES FOR STUDENTS ENROLLED IN BACHELOR 
DEGREE AND ADVANCED EDUCATION COURSES FOR SELECTED AGES 
TASMANIA AND AUSTRALIA 1982 


MALE 


18 19 20 21 22 
[= TASMANIA 3 AUSTRALIA 


FEMALE 


18 i 20 21 
7 TASMANIA = AUSTRALIA 
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Table 4.9 illustrates participation rates in university bachelor degree and advanced education for the same 
selected ages as in Fig 4.4. 


Table 4.10 Participation in University Bachelor Degree and College of Advanced Education Courses: 
Selected Ages Tasmania 


Sure 


Students Selected ages (a) 
enrolled 

at 30 April 17 18 19 20 21 ep, 

SS 
University Bachelor Degree Courses 

1975 — Males 4.2 6.8 6.6 6.3 5.8 4.2 

Females 3.8 4.7 49 oul EG 1.4 

1980 — Males 2.9 6.0 5.7 6.3 Oya Ae 

Females Degs: 4.4 3.6 3.4 23 185 

1982 (a) — Males 3H 6.5 7.4 7.9 5.4 4.9 

Females Sal 6.1 6.6 7.0 SO) 2.2 
eee eee — 

College of Advanced Education Courses 

1975, — Males ED 33 3.9 4.3 4.0 22 

Females Gb 6.4 6.9 4.6 PAI fet 

1980 — Males a3 aS 2.8 oko 2.6 2.0 

Females 3.4 Ea 6.2 5.8 2.9 13) 

1982 (b) — Males 0.6 1.4 1.6 22 1.9 oe5 

Females 1.6 2.8 Boe 3.0 | ea 


All University Bachelor Degree and College of 
Advanced Education Courses 


1975 — Males 5.3 10.1 10.5 10.7 9.8 6.5 
Females 7.9 11.1 11.8 7.9 7. yee. 
1980 — Males 4.2 8.3 8.6 9.6 7.6 6.1 
Females Def 10.1 9.8 9.2 Bull 3.0 
1982 — Males 4.3 7.9 9.0 10.1 7.3 6.4 
Females 4.7 8.9 99 10.0 oD 3.2 


(a) Enrolled students’ age are as at 31 December of preceeding year. 
b) Participation rates affected by 1981 closure of the TCAE Hobart campus and transfer of functions and courses to the university. 


— 


Approximately 90 per cent of students enrolled in bachelor degree courses at the University of Tasmania are 
Tasmanian residents. Overseas and interstate students account for about 10 per cent of enrolments. 


Table 4.11 All Students Enrolled for Bachelor Degrees at 30 April 
by Home Residence: University of Tasmania (a) 


(Per Cent) 
ionte 1979 80 

vecilonae 19. 1981 1982 1983 
Tasmanian 91.7 90.5 89.7 89.4 88.6 
Interstate 4.6 5.0 5:5 5.6 5.6 
Overseas S25 4.0 4.0 4.7 5.4 
Not stated 0.2 0.4 0.7 0.2 0.3 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Source: ‘The University of Tasmania, Facts in Figures’. 


Vocational Education 


Courses related to vocational and apprenticeship training are under the control of the Education 
Department’s Division of Further Education. Adult education also falls within the broad stream of technical 
and further education. Courses offered through technical and further education centres in Tasmania include: 


® correspondence courses for isolated students unable to attend regular classes; 
® vocational courses which provide for non-apprenticeship training; 


e higher school certificate courses; 


@ teacher education courses; 


e TAFE certificate courses which cater for the middle level vocations between the trades and professions 
— such courses are designed in consultation with industry in fields such as accounting, engineering, 
child-care; and 


OO ——— 
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@ trade courses which are complementary to the employer training given to apprentices. 


Many of the students enrolledin TAFE courses undertake their studies at the Hobart Technical College and 
through community colleges. 


Table 4.12 shows enrolment in TAFE courses for recent years. 


Table 4.12 Technical and Further Education Enrolments by Type of Enrolment 
at 30 June (a) 


Enrolment 
type 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
Full-time 1104 1464 1604 1065 1367 
Part-time 13615 13 593 14320 15 920 15411 
External 1020 een 1180 1328 1153 
TOTAL 15 739 16588 17 104 18313 17931 


(a) Source: Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission. 


TAFE students are classified by broad stream of enrolment: 


@ professional — lead to professional status or enble professionals to update their technology or to 
specialise; 


® para-professional — are provided for students preparing to enter or progress within middle-level or 
technician occupation; 


© trade — apprenticeship, pre-apprenticeship and pre-employment type courses are post-trade courses 
for advanced skills; 


e other skilled — all other skilled trade and vocational courses or programs relevant to basic skills and 
knowledge but not included in the trade stream; and 


® preparatory — courses such as matriculation, diploma entrance, remedial courses and vocational 
courses not included elsewhere. 


Fig 4.5 shows the proportion of students by stream in 1982. 


FIG 4.5 TECHNICAL AND FURTHER EDUCATION 
ENROLMENTS BY STREAM 
30 JUNE 1982 
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Apprenticeship training in Tasmania is controlled by the Apprenticeship Commission. Table 4.4 shows the 
apprenticeship details for Tasmania for recent years. 

The 1981-82 and 1982-83 registrations of new apprentices were substantially lower than earlier years. 
Registrations in 1982-83 were only about 60 per cent of the level which applied throughout much of the 1970s. The 
cut-backs in apprentice intakes were industry wide and reflected continued poor depressed economic conditions. 
The 1983-84 intake has shown some recovery and was 932 new registrations. 

Table 4.13 Apprenticeships: Tasmania 


Sa ln Oc TR Di A pele na 
Apprenticeship 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 


details 
TRAP i I ST A A I AS AR AS SE AAR oS SENSORS 
Number at 30 June — 


Indentured 4424 4445 4465 4 466 4177 3 647 
On probation 320 330 296 832 203 179 
Total 4744 4775 4761 4798 4 380 3 826 
During year — 
New registrations 1271 1278 1379 1362 1074 761 
Completions 1077 1007 1140 1190 1083 1091 


Qualifications of the Population 
The 1981 Census included the question ‘How old was each person when they left school?’ Answers to this 
question give an approximate guide to level of schooling reached by the population and changing school 
attendance patterns for the various age cohorts. The noteworthy features of the following table are: 


e the higher proportions in the younger age cohorts that left school in the age range 15 to 18 years; and 


e the consequent decrease in the proportion of students leaving at ages under 15 years. 


Table 4.14 Persons 15 Years and Over: Age Left School, Census 1981 (a) 
(Per cent) 


Age left school 


Age Less 19 Never Still 
(years) than 13, 14 516 17, 18 and attended attend- 

13 over ing 

MALES 
15-19 — 1.4 55.9 10.5 0.1 0.3 28.3 
20-24 0.2 3.8 64.9 23.9 3.0 0.1 0.6 
25-29 0.2 5.0 60.8 26.2 4.1 0.2 0.1 
30-39 0.5 9.2 64.0 19.7 Ze, 0.2 0.1 
40-49 Ee 225 58.3 MES ies 0.4 0.1 
50-59 See 53.9 Ziled 9.1 1.3 0.5 0.1 
60-64 3.4 58.6 23°33 Wee 1E2 0.7 _ 
65+ 5.9 56.8 20.3 6.6 1.3 12 a 
TOTAL Weyl 23.3 49.7 14.9 1.8 0.4 Se? 
FEMALES 

15-19 -- 1.4 51.4 125 0.2 0.5 30.7 
20-24 0.1 Bye 64.6 25.6 ee = 0.5 
25-29 0.3 4.4 67.3 2382 25 0.1 a 
30-39 0.5 a2 72.6 15.4 jes 0.2 0.1 
40-49 1.4 21.9 63.4 9.5 0.6 0.3 0.1 
50-59 22, 52.8 30.8 8.9 0.8 0.6 0.1 
60-64 Zl 58.1 Zonk 8.3 0.5 0.5 — 
65+ 4.4 53.4 2357 7.6 0.5 0.9 — 
TOTAL 1.4 23.4 51.9 13.9 let 0.4 3.8 


(a) Not stated is not shown. This category accounted for 4.5 per cent of all males 15 and over and 4.1 per cent of all females 15 and 
over. Highest not stated proportions were for age groups 60-64 and 65 and over. 


The following examines age left school in terms of the urban/rural classification of the state’s population. The 
following definitions apply: 


e Major urban — an urban centre with a population of 100000 or more — in Tasmania only urban Hobart 
meets this criteria; , 


¢ Other urban — centres with population of 1000 to 99999 e.g. Urban Launceston, Devonport, Burnie, 
Ulverstone, etc.; and 


e Rural — this includes bounded rural localities which are population clusters from 200 to 999. 
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The principal points emerging from Table 4.15 are : (i) the higher proportion of rural males who left school at 
age 13 and 14 years compared with urban dwelling males; and (ii) the lower proportion of both rural males and 
females leaving at ages 17 and 18 years compared to those living in the major urban centre of Hobart. Urban 
Hobart’s higher proportion of school leavers in the age age 17, 18 bracket is likely to be affected by the 
concentration of jobs, particularly in the government sector, which puts emphasis on tertiary qualifications. The 
difference in the proportion of the population leaving at ages 17, 18 years between rural and other urban centres is 
only marginal. 


Table 4.15 Persons 15 Years and Over: Age Left School, Census 1981 by Urban 
Rural Classification of Population 


(Per Cent) 

ae Pas=eed Sa Rival 

school 

(years) Males Females Males Females Males Females 
Less than 13 1.9 1.8 15 We EY} eZ, 
13, 14 19.8 21.4 24.0 24.6 26.5 23.8 
15, 16 46.4 49.3 52.0 53.2 50.1 53.3 
17, 18 20.9 yy 22 11.4 We? 13.0 
19 and over 25 d3 1.5 1.0 IES 2 
Never attended 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.4 
Still attending 4.5 4.1 3.6 3.8 3.0 3:5 
Not stated oor 3.9 4.8 4.4 4.3 3.6 

TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Urban centre with population of 100000 or more. 
(b) Urban centre with population of 1000 to 99999. 


Tasmania’s proportion of the population with no post-school qualification is marginally higher than the 
Australian proportion. This is illustrated in Table 4.16. 


Table 4.16 Persons Aged 15 Years and Over by Qualification 


(Highest Level) 
Gualication Males Females 
(highest level) Tasmania Australia Tasmania Australia 
Higher degree 0.6 0.8 0.2 0:2 
Graduate diploma 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.7 
Bachelor degree 3.4 3.9 1.9 1.9 
Diploma 2.5 Be2 3.8 4.0 
Trade Certificate 15.9 17.3 1.4 ley 
Other certificate 4.7 53 Te 8.1 
Not classifiable 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.4 
No qualification 60.8 Sys W229 70.7 
Still at school Sul 3.6 3.1 Sy 
Not stated 8.1 Te 8.4 8.7 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The proportion of the population with qualifications in the various regions not only reflects the propensity of 
the population to undertake the necessary study to obtain qualifications but also the economic activity of the area 
and consequent demands for qualifications. This should be kept in mind when looking at Table 4.17 which 
compares the proportion of the population aged 15 years and over by qualifications on a regional basis. A 
significantly higher proportion of males and females in the Hobart Statistical Division had post-school 
qualifications than in any other statistical division or sub-division. The two predominantly rural regions (Southern 
Statistical Division and North Eastern Sub-division) had the lowest proportion of males with qualifications. The 
Western Sub-division, where the predominant economic activity is mining, and the Hydro-Electric Commission 
was engaged in major power development at the 1981 Census, had the highest proportion of males with trade 
qualifications. 


Table 4.17 Persons Aged 15 Years and Over By Qualification (Highest Level) 
by Statistical Division and Sub-Division 
(Per Cent) 


Statistical division or sub division 


Qualification Northern Mersey-Lyell 
(highest level) North North 
Hobart Southern Tamar Econ Total eters Western Total 


Sy ged Se oleae anual oe a eR ula we ee 


MALES 
ee 
i 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Higher degree 1.0 0.4 0.4 0.2 0.4 
Graduate diploma 1.0 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.3 0.6 


continued on next page 
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Table 4.17 Persons Aged 15 Years and Over By Qualification (Highest Level) 
by Statistical Division and Sub-Division 
(Per Cent) — continued 


Statistical division or sub division 


Qualification Northern Mersey-Lvell 
(highest level) Rite a Nath 
Hobart Southern Tamar aeons Total a Western Total 


MALES — continued 


Bachelor degree 4.8 2D 2.6 1.8 2.5 2 3), og 
Diploma 3.0 129 2.5 Pah 2:5 LZ ie Zot 
Trade certificate 15.9 10.6 Ise: 10.4 16.6 16.4 18.7 16.8 
Other certificate 5.9 Bef: 4.4 2.9 4.2 HS 3.2 3:5 
Not classifiable 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.2 
TOTAL with qualifications 31.9 19.5 28.3 18.3 27.0 eye Pjpe| 25.6 
No qualification Sine 70.6 61.0 71.9 62.5 63.9 52.4 62.1 
Still at school 3:6 Pee, gal Ley, 29 29 2.0 2.8 
Not stated 7.4 Toll £5 8.1 7.6 7.8 18.6 9.4 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ra ae Acted ape =e RR a eet Ea We SE Se Ome Dee ee 
FEMALES 
PIRI 3 (see rt > eerie aS oO ne i Uren cre ie) Cee ee ee ee eee ee ae ee eee SS 
Higher degree 0.3 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 0.1 — 0.1 
Graduate diploma 1.0 0.9 0.6 0.8 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.6 
Bachelor degree 2.6 1e5 ES IES 15 2 1.8 1<3 
Diploma 3.9 4.0 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.8 Si Sef 
Trade certificate 1.6 0.9 1g5 0.9 1.4 eS 1.0 eZ 
Other certificate 7.6 a 5e 7.0 Daf; 6.8 eo 6.1 7.2 
Not classifiable 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 
TOTAL with qualifications 17.3 13.4 14.7 12.8 14.5 14.3 13.0 14.2 | 
No qualifications alee: 76.3 73.5 77.9 74.0 73.8 Ware, 73.6 
Still at school 30 Fs 3S 1.6 Set Shy 2.8 all 
Not stated 8.2 8.0 8.5 7.6 8.4 8.7 11.8 9.0 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Manpower 


Table 4.18 shows the number of full-time teachers in schools and the full-time equivalent of part-time 
teachers. 


Table 4.18 Number of Teaching Staff (a) 


Number of full-time Part-time teaching — 
ie teachers equivalent full-time units 
Males Females Persons Males Females Persons 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 
1978 1765 2 668 4433 13 138 151 
1979 1815 2783 4598 16 138 154 | 
1980 1924 2 833 4757 17 134 151 | 
1981 1998 2 823 4821 78% _ 86 127 | 
1982 (b) 1958 2796 4754 14 133 147 | 
1983 1980 2 804 4784 41 200 241 
NON-GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 
1978 233 417 650 14 92 107 
1979 257 429 686 13 93 106 
1980 275 436 fA 21 98 120 
1981 283 446 729 16 109 125 
1982 316 461 777 14 113 127 
1983 348 499 847 16 113 129 


(a) 1 August prior to 1980; 1 July since 1980. 


(b) Not strictly comparable with earlier years due to change in scope of school statistics following adoption of Australian Eduéation 
Council concepts. Schools only included those establishments whose major activity is provision of full-time day primary, 
secondary or special education. Changes had no effect upon the Tasmanian non-government school sector. 


In addition to the teaching staff employed in government schools, a further 1635 persons were employed in 
non-teaching positions in 1982. 
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For both government and non-government schools the number of students per teacher has declined. This 
number should not be confused with average class size. 


Table 4.19 Number of Students per Teacher 


RS A 


Student teacher ratios (a) 


Year 
Government Non-governement 
a ER i EIS a CNS AES Re eR a ea ed 

1978 16.1 18.8 
1979 15.4 18.2 
1980 14.7 17.6 
1981 14.3 ep 
1982 (b) 14.1 EO) 
1983 13.6 16.3 


(a) Number of students enrolled divided by number of full-time teaching staff plus full-time equivalents. 1 August prior to 1980; 1 July 
since 1980. 


(b) See note (b) to Table 4.18. 


The next table shows the number of teachers employed by the Education Department at 1 July 1982 acording 
to type of school and teaching level. The scope differs from Table 4.19 in that teachers at some establishments 


which are not counted as schools by the AEC are included in Table 4.20. Also technical, adult education and 
kindergarten school teachers are included. 


Table 4.20 Number of Teachers as at 1 July 1982: Department of Education (a) 


Full-time Part-time 
Type of school 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Kindergarten 4 172 176 — 33 33 
Special 42 90 132 3 51 54 
Primary 493 sgayyAs 2 068 18 314 332 
District — 

Primary = 2 2 — _- _ 

Secondary 1 1 2 1 3 4 
District High — 

Primary 69 201 270 = 59 59 

Secondary 207 142 349 16 47 63 
High 969 740 1709 24 35 59 
Matriculation 254 119 373 59 78 137 
Technical and 

adult education 443 124 567 716 454 1170 

TOTAL 2 482 3 166 5 648 837 1074 1911 


Source: Education Department Report, 1982. 


(a) Teachers in administration and services branches are excluded. 


The following tables show the number of teaching staff involved in tertiary education. 


Table 4.21 Advanced Education Teching Staff at 30 April (a) 


ee EEE 


Teaching staff 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 (b) 1982 
particulars 
Be CS 
Full-time — 
Heads etc. 19 Dil 17 16 8 re 
Senior lecturers 55 56 54 54 38 - 
Lecturers 114 99 117 115 74 : 
Other 13 35 16 11 4 
TOTAL 201 210 204 196 123 127 
Part-time 
(expressed as 
equivalent full- 
time units) — a 
Lecturers 10 11 su 2 — 5 
Other 7 27 20 14 9 
TOTAL Wi 38 31 16 9 8 
TOTAL Staff (c) 218 248 235 212 132 135 


(a) Rounded to the nearest whole unit. tly sea 
(b) Fallin some numbers due to closure of Hobart campus and transfer of some remaining functions to the University. 


(c) Expressed as full-time equivalents. 
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Table 4.22 University of Tasmania Teaching Staff at 30 April (a) 


eee 


Teaching staff 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
particulars 
a 
Full-time — 
Professors 38 38 38 37 39 36 
Associate professors, readers 30 34 37 38 43 48 
Senior lecturers, 
lecturers,teaching registrars ei 186 182 184 Pho) 237 
Assistant lecturers, 
demonstrators, tutors, 
teaching fellows 58 Syl 45 42 53 51 
TOTAL 298 309 301 301 373 372 
Part-time 
(expressed as full- 
time equivalents) 
Senior lecturers, lecturers 2 3 3 4 4 8 
Assistant lecturers, 
demonstrators, tutors, 
teaching fellows 9 10 11 7 9 9 
TOTAL 11 13 14 11 13 17 
TOTAL Teaching Staff 309 Sel 315 S12, 386 389 


(a) Expressed as full-time equivalent units, rounded to nearest whole number. 


Table 4.23 Technical and Further Education Teaching Staff (a) 


1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 
Full-time teachers 315 416 439 474 490 
Part-time teachers 1010 (b) 960 (b) 707 1481 1506 


(a) Full-time teachers refer to teaching staff employed at 30 June; part-time refer to part-time (hourly paid) staff employed at any time 
during the teaching year. 


(b) Excludes data for North-West Adult Education region; data for Southern Adult Education Division estimated. 


Expenditure on Education 


The ABS compiles statistics of government and local government financial transactions according to type of 
transaction (e.g. expenditure relating to the production of goods and services) and purpose served by the 
transaction (e.g. money spent on education, health). This ABS statistical series is the source of the statistics in 
Table 4.24. 


Table 4.24 Expenditure on Education by State Authorities in Tasmania 


($m) | 
a ne ee mE ra ET Va ORT 
Pxpenaees 12 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 | 


and purpose 
a a eR a oe EM ee ee i 


Final consumption 
expenditure (a) — 
Primary and 


secondary 70.8 83.1 91.6 101.7 115.0 129.6 169.0 
University 3-7 16.2 17.6 18.7 20.5 24.8 31.5 
Other 24.0 29.3 36.8 40.9 46.1 51.0 41.8 

TOTAL 108.5 128.6 146.0 161.3 181.6 205.4 242.3 


Expenditure on new 
fixed assets (b) — 
Primary and 


secondary 18.1 52 fee, 10.8 9.9 8.9 6.7 : 
University Qf ies Healt 1.0 0.9 iis; ey, | 
Other EF, bese 7 15<1 15.8 14.2 616 | 
TONWANE 3225 29.4 30.2 26.9 26.6 24.6 15.0 


(a) Expenditure on wages, salaries, consumable items (e.g. stationery, cleaning materials) repairs, maintenance, etc. 
(b) Expenditure on new buildings, equipment, major renovations, etc. 
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The proportion of total state authorities’ final consumption expenditure accounted for by education has been 
around 42 per cent over the past decade. Education’s proportion of expenditure on new fixed assets has declined 
over the period i.e. in the early 1970s it was around 18 per cent of total state authorities’ expenditure in this 
category and by 1981-82 had fallen to around six per cent. Fig 4.6 illustrates the proportion of final consumption 
and new fixed asset expenditure accounted for by education for each State. 


Fig4.6 EDUCATION EXPENDITURE AS A PROPORTION OF STATE AUTHORITIES FINAL 
CONSUMPTION AND NEW FIXED ASSET EXPENDITURE BY STATES 1981-82 


Per Proportion final consumption expenditure 
cent on education 
Proportion of new fixed asset expenditure 
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DATA REFERENCES 
ABS Catalogue No. 


Note: Letters after title indicate issuing office — T = Tasmanian Office of the ABS, C/O = Central Office of the ABS. 


4202.0 Schools Australia (C/O) 

4201.6 Education, Tasmania (T) 

4202.6 Schools, Tasmania (T) 

4203.6 Tertiary Education, Tasmania (T) 

4204.6 Government Schools, Tasmania (T) 

4205.6 Non-Government Schools, Tasmania (T) 

4206.0 Colleges of Advanced Education, Australia (C/O) 

4208.0 University Statistics, Australia (C/O) 

4215.0 National Schools Collection: Government Schools Australia (C/O) 
4216.0 Non-Government Schools, Australia (C/O) 

4217.0 Reasons for Completion or Non-Completion of Secondary Education, Australia (C/O) 
5504.0 State and Local Government Finance, Australia (C/O) 


= The University of Tasmania, Facts in Figures (University of Tasmania) 
= Selected TAFE Statistics (Commonwealth Tertiary Education Commission) 


== Education Department Annual Report 
= Retention and Participation in Tasmanian Education, J. Langford and M. Andrews, Research Study No. 
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Chapter 5 
LABOUR FORCE, NOT IN LABOUR FORCE AND WORK CONDITIONS 


Introduction 


Statistics in this Chapter are largely confined to measurement of employment, unemployment, participation 
and non-participation in the labour force, and aggregated statistics about earnings and work conditions. 


The principal sources of Australian Bureau of Statistics information about the population’s work experience 
and characteristics of the workforce are: 


e Population surveys: The main survey is the monthly labour force survey which obtains details about the 
civilian population aged 15 years and over according to labour force and demographic characteristics. 
Other population surveys obtain details about work experience, conditions of work, and reasons for 
non-participation in the labour force. At the end of this chapter there is a note on the scope, coverage and 
definitions used in population surveys and for compiling monthly labour force estimates. 


e Census: The Census provides a snapshot of the Australian population by various characteristics at a 
point in time. The workforce and those not in it can be studied according to characteristics such as age, 
sex, occupation, qualifications, income and so on. 


As well as the ABS statistics relating to the unemployed, the Department of Social Security produces a wide 
range of statistics relating to various benefit recipients. In terms of this Chapter the series of most interest relates 
to those receiving unemployment benefits. 


Participation in the Labour Force 


This section deals with participation in the labour force by the population in terms of age, sex and marital 
characteristics. The principal sources of data relating to the population’s labour force participation are the ABS 
population surveys and the population census. The population survey produces monthly estimates of the civilian 
population by labour force and various demographic characteristics. The usual measure applied to assess 
changing trends in involvement in the labour force is the participation rate. For any age-sex group it is the labour 
force for that age-sex group expressed as a proportion of the total population in that age-sex group. (In the case of 
ABS monthly labour force surveys, the scope of the collection is limited to the civilian population.) 


Table 5.1 shows male and female participation rates for Tasmania’s civilian population by broad marital status 
categories. The total male participation rate has dropped by approximately three percentage points over the 
period covered by Table 5.1 while the female rate has held at around about the same level. Changes in the age 
components of the participation rate are shown in Table 5.2. 


Table 5.1 Civilian Population Male and Female Labour Force Participation Rates: 
Married and Not Married 


(Per Cent) 
EA aR RNS pvp Brea Bee Sh lt necro: 
Males Females 
Month oe 

Martéa a. : All eed weeae All 

ES Ae eric cera Ene i Sr ee 2 Se area 
1978 February 82.9 74.2 79.9 Big 45.0 39.9 
August 82.5 70.7 78.5 38.6 39.0 S07 
December 82.4 74.4 79.7 38.8 43.5 40.5 
1979 February 83.5 72.4 79.7 37.5 43.7 39.8 
August 83.0 68.8 77.9 42.1 45.6 43.4 
December 81.8 73.9 TSA. 38.6 48.2 42.0 
1980 February 80.5 75.4 78.8 38.4 48.8 42.2 
August 80.8 68.5 76.8 38.2 43.3 aa 

December 81.2 75.6 79.3 41.2 48.0 43. 
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Table 5.1 Civilian Population Male and Female Labour Force Participation Rates: 
Married and Not Married 
(Per Cent) — continued 
Males Females 
Month Pe 
Not ; ot 

Married Pre All Married Married All 

1981 February 80.3 76.1 78.8 38.6 45.8 41.3 

August 80.4 69.8 76.6 40.6 41.4 40.9 

December 80.0 Weel 78.2 39.1 AGa2 42.2 

1982 February 79.5 76.7 78.5 36.3 43.9 39.2 

August 78.0 Teli 75.8 38.7 42.1 40.0 

December 80.1 70.6 76.7 38.1 47.2 AS 

1983 February LON? 69.8 76.1 36.4 46.2 40.1 

August 79.3 67.1 75.0 35.8 44.2 39.2 

December 78.4 74.0 76.8 38.0 46.5 41.4 

1984 January Tale? Teeth 76.0 Sione) 47.1 40.0 
February 78.0 73.9 76.5 35.3 44.6 39.1 ' 
March 78.5 TED: NOs‘ 40.3 43.7 40.3 

April 77.8 71.6 i AQ, 44.2 42.1 

May Cibal 69.7 74.6 40.6 42.8 41.5 


There are only minor differences between the Tasmanian and Australian male participation rates. In the case of 
women the Australian participation rate is about three to four percentage points higher than the Tasmanian rate. 


Males: The most noteable changes in male participation relate to the older age groups. For males aged 55-59 
the rate has fallen by about 11 percentage points from the early 1970s. Participation by males aged 60-64 is less 
than half of the 1971 August rate. Part of the explanation relates to workers opting for earlier retirement i.e. for 
some an entirely voluntary decision and for others partially involuntary and determined by the possibility of 
retrenchment. Also, persons in the higher order age groups experience extreme difficulty in finding employment 
once their job is lost and this can lead to withdrawal from the labour market. 


Females: In the younger age groups there has been a definite shift towards higher participation in the labour 
force. Greater recognition of the role of women in the workforce, improved job opportunities and movement 
towards equality of employment combined with greater awareness of these opportunities are factors contributing 
to the trend towards increased participation. As well the economic conditions have created a need for a second 
income within families to cover uncertainties related to employment. The increased labour force participation by 
the younger female age groups has also been accompanied bya shift towards later age at marriage and later age of 
bearing first nuptial children. This tendency for women to remain in the labour force longer and then re-enter after 
child-bearing has been completed, has pushed up female participation rates. The increased duration of stay in the 
labour force is a factor explaining the shift in participation by the 20-24 age group from around the 45 to 50 per cent 
level at the beginning of the period to around 65 per cent in the early 1980s. Many women in the 25-34, and 35-44 
age groups re-enter the labour force as part-time workers. (Around 50 to 55 per cent of employed women in these 
age groups are part-time, whereas only about 20 to 25 per cent of employed females in the 20-24 age group work 


part-time.) 
Table 5.2 Participation Rates by Age and Sex at August 1971 to 1983 (a) | 
(Per Cent) 
Age Group 
August 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-59 60-64 15-64 
MALES 

1971 61.5 95-1 97.5 99.2 94.4 90.5 89.9 90.9 
1972 60.5 91.4 97.9 96.3 95.4 91.0 78.0 89.3 
1973 63.8 89.5 96.8 96.2 94.2 90.4 Toss. 88.8 
1974 61.8 94.1 96.7 97.1 94.8 84.4 Ti6 88.9 
1975 64.7 90.2 97.6 96.8 94.5 90.6 68.6 88.6 
1976 63.1 91.4 96.3 95.0 93.6 87.8 70.3 87.6 
1977 63.3 92.3 98.4 97.4 95.8 81.7 54.6 87.5 
1978 63.0 95.0 96.6 97.8 93.8 75.8 58.4 87.1 

: , . ; a 

1979 69.6 94.7 95.7 96.4 92.4 76.9 B23 87.1 
1980 60.8 92.2 95.2 95.4 92.8 82.8 48.5 85.6 
1981 61.3 90.4 95.4 95u 95.0 81.5 52.0 86.1 
1982 6755 88.5 96.0 96.4 91.2 76.4 41.9 85.6 
1983 56.0 92.0 94.6 92.6 94.0 79.7 41.4 84.1 


———— EE ee ee eee ee ee eee 
continued on next page 
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Table 5.2 Participation Rates by Age and Sex at August 1971 to 1983 (a) 
(Per Cent) — continued 


nen 


Age Group 
August 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-59 60-64 15-64 
FEMALES 

1971 45.1 44.0 38.6 46.8 Sidi) 28.8 VANE 39.3 
1972 Silas 52.9 36.8 47.2 Byles 30.5 16.6 41.2 
1973 50.8 53.9 34.9 49.5 45.6 Say, 16.6 42.9 
1974 49.6 58.0 42.4 Soe, 41.7 28.9 11.4 44.3 
1975 S17 59.1 42.3 53.8 45.1 23.9 16.4 45.3 
1976 51.2 60.3 43.3 47.6 47.8 25.9 11.9 44.8 
1977 56.0 60.3 47.1 55.0 46.2 27.7 17 47.6 
1978 53.5 61.8 42.7 51.8 43.0 28.2 “a 45.1 
1979 59.8 64.0 50.5 57.8 50.3 27.9 10.6 50.4 
1980 56.7 68.7 46.1 50.3 43.0 23.0 * 46.8 
1981 53.6 63.3 48.4 58.6 rays 24.8 kd 48.7 
1982 60.1 58.3 48.4 50.6 46.9 29.4 47.1 
1983 57.7 65.9 44.6 50.6 41.5 25.3 * 46.0 


(a) 1971to 1977 rates are based on 1976 Census benchmarks; 1978 onwards rates are based on 1981 Census benchmarks and usual 
residence concepts. 


Fig 5.1 illustrates male and female labour force participation rates for selected age groups by marital status. 
Where the age-sex-marital status group estimate is small no rate is shown. Married males have a higher labour 
force participation than those not married. The reverse applies to females. 


Fig5.1 MALE AND FEMALE LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION BY SELECTED 
AGE GROUPS AND MARITAL STATUS 


(Note: Fur age sex-marital groups with small estimates rates 
are not shown. ) 


Age group 


(years) MALES MARRIED 


60-64 : nee 


ee NOT MARRIED 


55-59 |: 


aie PRPS SSE 


tae 1 


FEMALES 


35-44 


25-34 = 


20-04 Pees euuciiiee aint ] 

T 1 

} | : 

19 : 1 
@ le | | T ie ie T T = 
0) 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Per cent 
Employment 


During the latter part of the 1970s and early 1980s the number of employed in Tasmania has stagnated. Over 
the period 1979-1982 there was some growth in the total number employed. This was mainly accounted for by an 
increase in the number of employed women. However, since then total employment has fallen back to around the 
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1978 levels. Total male employment has fallen over the period by approximately three to four thousand — the drop 
has been in full-time employment. Survey estimates indicate a marginal increase in the number of males employed 
part-time. In the case of women the number employed full-time has been fairly stable over the 1978-1983 period. 
Part-time employed women increased by around three thousand from 1978 to 1983 and the early 1984 survey 


results indicate some further increases in part-time female employment. 


Table 5.3 Employment: Number of Males and Females 


(000) 
Males Females 
Month Full- Part- Total Full- Part- Total Persons 
time time time time 
1978 February 108.1 4.2 TDS Soe! 19.5 54.5 166.8 
August 107.1 4.2 111.4 SoZ Pies O40 165.8 
1979 February 109.0 4.0 113.0 36.0 19.9 55.9 168.9 
August 108.2 Sa, 111.9 37.4 23.6 61.0 172.9 
1980 February 108.8 4.4 DIY 38.7 21:2 59.9 1733 
August 109.1 Seo 112.6 37.4 225 59.9 L293 
1981 February 110.3 oul 1S! 38.2 22.0 60.2 175.6 
August 106.7 5.0 17 36.4 23.6 60.0 171.6 
1982 February 107.9 4.7 112.6 36.7 19.3 56.0 168.6 
August 104.0 49 108.9 34.6 25 58.2 167.0 
1983 February 100.7 4.9 105.6 36.5 22.3 58.8 164.5 
August 101.4 5.9 107.3 34.1 2365 57.6 164.9 
1984 January 102.6 aii 108.3 36.6 22.4 59.0 167.3 
February i 103.5 6.2 109.7 35.6 21.0 56.5 166.3 
March 104.9 6.4 LES 36.8 24.6 61.4 172.7 
April 105.1 aes 110.5 tomes 26.0 61.6 TZ 1 


May 102.9 oe 108.6 34.4 26.7 61.1 169.6 
a Le 


The proportion of the civilian employed and total population are compared in Fig 5.2 for age groups in the 
range 15-64 years. 


Fig5.2 POPULATION AND EMPLOYED AGED 15-64 YEARS : 
PROPORTIONS BY AGE GROUPS JUNE 1982 


Proportion of population 
aged 15-64 in age groups 


= Proportion ot employed 


aged 15-64 in age groups 


Age Group 


MALES FEMALES 


30 20 10 
(@) 10 20 
Per Cent 5 “er 
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Table 5.4 Employment: Number of Males and Females by Marital Status and 
Age at August 


Age Group 
August 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-59 60-64 15-64 
MALES: MARRIED 
—_—_—_—— rr SSS 
1978 * 5.0 24.0 20.1 17.8 6.6 4.4 78.0 
1979 i 5.4 24.4 20.3 17.8 6.7 3.6 78.4 
1980 ie 6.4 25.4 20.7 kya 13 3.4 80.5 
1981 is 4.4 234 20.9 ilyat 6.5 4.0 76.5 
1982 - 4.5 23.1 21.8 16.7 6.6 29 76.5 
1983 : Seif 23e7 21.3 16.4 Geil 2.9 75.2 
MALES: NOT MARRIED 
1978 11.0 9.7 Sed. 1.9 Zl i e Sieh 
1979 11.4 10.2 5.6 22 1.4 * x 32:3 
1980 10.1 9.2 5.6 1.9 al * < 30.8 
1981 9.3 10.4 8.0 2.6 1.8 : ie 34.3 
1982 10.3 8.7 6.8 B22 1.9 Hel x 32.3 
1983 7.4 10.6 6.4 2.6 1.9 ? ‘ 29.5 
FEMALES: MARRIED 
1978 uy 4.4 10.2 9.4 16 2e3 ig 35.4 
1979 y 4.3 12.6 10.8 9.0 16 ts 39.2 
1980 T 4.5 11.2 10.0 7.0 1.8 35.6 
1981 bs 4.4 10.5 123 8.1 22 a 38.2 
1982 ae 3.6 11.6 11.0 8.0 22 is Be 
1983 is 4.3 10.1 10.9 6.6 dev * 34.3 
FEMALES: NOT MARRIED 
1978 7.8 Sel 2.3 1.6 ils e 18.8 
1979 8.3 5.6 2.1 2:0 153 1.5 * 21) 
1980 8.7 7.2 3.6 dT, 1-5 , in 24.0 
1981 7.8 5.9 3.6 1.6 1.8 > * Died 
1982 Tes 6.2 3.4 1.6 1.2 ¥ 52 20.7 
1983 (he 7.0 3.9 1.9 slay iy i 22.8 


Within age groups the proportion of males employed is generally higher for those who are married than for 
males described as ‘not married’. 


Part of the explanation for difference in the 15-64 proportions (85.1 per cent married are employed as against 
59.2 per cent not married) lies in the fact that a high proportion of the 15-19 population, most of whom are not 
married, are still involved in full-time education. Also, male unemployed rates are highest for this age group. 
Likewise in the 20-24 age group around 70-75 per cent are not married. This group also experiences high 
unemployment. In the case of females generally the non-married females have a higher proportion of their age 
group employed than do the corresponding married age groups. This is explained largely by the fact that many 
women leave the labour force to care for children. However, in the 35-44 age group the proportion of married 
women employed is higher than for not married. This is partly explainable by married women re-entering 
employment, particularly on a part-time basis. 


Table 5.5 Males and Females: Proportion in Each Age Group Employed According 
to Marital Status: August 1983 


(Per Cent) 
Re 
Males Females 
Age group 
(years) Married Not Married Married Not Married 
(a) (a) (a) (a) 

NY Ee 

15-19 < 40.1 = 40.6 

20-24 84.8 Thseie: 46.3 lee, 

25-34 92.7 71.4 37.6 54.7 

35-44 88.4 69.0 47.9 43.8 

45-54 90.3 68.5 39.5 ote 7 

55-59 79.8 - 219 ‘ 

60-64 40.9 

15-64 85.1 59.2 37.8 47.3 


— 


a) Asa proportion of the total civilian population in each particular age group — marital status category. 
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The industries that have shown significant growth over the 1978-1983 period are all dominated by government 
(federal, state or local) employment. Manufacturing industry employment has dropped by approximately 3 000. 


Table 5.6 Employed Persons by Industry | 


(000) 
eee 
August 
oo 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
a ———————e=e=ee—— 
Agriculture, forestry & fishing .......... 13.9 14.5 12.4 14.7 13.2 13.9 
Miningerctsuccas cena coer o 2.6 Seo 4.6 4.9 5.4 33 
Manufacturing: nonce sere casera 28.0 Diet Pres 27.6 24.3 25.0 
Blectricitysaasidzawaternnwasa.centucectas 3:5 3.6 3.8 co) 4.1 6.0 
Gonstiictione acne eee tee LoS 1532 1521 14.1 13.5 10.4 
Wholesale & retail trade ................. 32.5 35.8 3245 31.8 29.5 29.1 
iliransponhieetstorage Saeesemcann ceo Oo 8.8 8.4 1.8 8.4 8.0 
Commiulmicationy 4-3.) see ee ee 3.4 4.3 3.8 4.4 4.0 4.1 
Financespropertys etG, seeeec-. ss. 11.6 10.2 14.0 10.4 9.8 ez, 
Gomumiumityiservicesierce en ee 27.9 28.5 29.8 33.4 35.2 31.4 
Recreation & personal services ......... 9.4 Poy eles te? 16 12.0 
Others tees ec itso eos 8.6 8.3 9.5 8.1 8.1 10.1 
TOME eee actrees lie erent 165.8 172.9 L725 171.6 167.0 164.9 
Unemployment 


Unemployment rates for both males and females have increased over the period 1978 to 1984. Rates for not 
married males have increased from around the 12 to 14 per cent level in 1978-1979 to around the 18 to 20 per cent 
level in 1983 and early 1984. Changes for females have not been as great — the overall increase for all females being 
about one percentage point. 


Table 5.6 Unemployment Rates Males and Females by Marital Status: 1978-1984 


(Per Cent) 
Males Females 
Period 
Married xl All Married wh aoa ia 
1978 February 29 12.8 6.0 Spal LAS 10.0 
August 2.8 11.1 Se) 4.5 1337, 7.9 
December D3} 14.7 6.1 4.4 15.9 8.9 
1979 February 2a 14.0 5.9 Sia 15.9 8.6 
August 2al NZEZ 5:2 4.4 Wee 9.3 
December 2.6 12.6 5.8 4.8 18.9 10.6 | 
1980 February 21k 13.6 5.8 5A 15.9 9.7 
August 2.3 10.6 4.7 2.8 10.4 6.0 
December 2a 1225 6.0 Fl 16.6 10.0 
1981 February 2.4 11.4 IO 4.6 14.8 oo 
August 3.3 127 6.4 4.6 15.4 8.8 
December 3.6 1522 7.6 4.6 20.6 M5 
1982 February 4.3 16.0 8.4 57, 19.6 17 
August 4.2 18.0 8.7 3.4 21.0 10.5 
December 6.1 222 ES 4.6 21.4 11.6 
1983 February 7.0 222 12.1 4.4 18.1 10.4 
August 6.2 18.7 10.1 Se 19.6 10.6 
December 5.4 19.5 10.1 5h LS 10.9 
1984 January 5.9 20.8 11.0 35 19.0 10.8 
February 5:2 215 10.7 5.9 20.4 12.6 
March 5.6 16.5 Sal 6.4 17.6 defeat 
April Bali 17.8 9.2 5.9 20.0 11.8 
May 5.3 19.2 O77 6.4 18.7 11.4 


ng 


Table 5.7 compares Tasmanian unemployment and Australian rates over the period February 1978 to 
February 1984 for males, females and persons. 
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Table 5.7 Unemployment Rates, Males, Females and Persons: Tasmania and Australia 


(Per Cent) 
—— ee 
Males Females Persons 
Period Tas Aust Tas Aust Tas Aust 
1978 February 6.0 6.2 10.0 9.7 7.4 IS: 
August 53 5.5 Wie 7.6 6.2 6.2 
1979 February 5.9 5.9 8.6 9.1 6.8 ihe, 
August 5.2 4.9 9.3 fea 6.7 5.9 
1980 February 5.8 5:5 9.7 8.8 Tee 6.7 
August 4.7 5.0 6.0 7.4 bed. SS, 
1981 February 55 5.2 8.9 8.3 6.7 6.3 
August 6.4 4.7 8.8 Ue Wee 5.6 
1982 February 8.4 5.8 ley 9.2 9.5 Gal 
August 8.7 6.3 10.5 WS 9.4 6.7 
1983 February 12H 10.1 10.4 11.8 ES 10.7 
August 10.1 9.9 10.6 9.9 10.3 9.9 
1984 February 10.7 9.8 12.6 iis} IES 10.4 


Unemployment rates are highest in age groups 15-19 and 20-24 years. During 1983, both male and female 
unemployment rates for 15-19 year olds were consistently around the 25 per cent level or higher. In other words 
around one in four of the labour force in this age group was seeking a job. For males aged 20-24 unemployment 
rates were usually in the 17 to 20 per cent range. Female rates in this age group were considerably lower 
—normally around the ten per cent level. The lower female rate reflects the effects of women in this age group 
opting out of the labour force as a result of marriage and child-bearing, and others not seeking employment due to 
discouragement and known lack of job opportunities. 


The male rates for the 15-19 and 20-24 age groups are considerably higher than rates experienced over the 
1978 year. For both age groups the 1983 monthly rates were usually 8 or more percentage points higher than 
corresponding 1978 monthly rates. For females aged 15-19, 1983 rates were generally higher than corresponding 
1978 rates, however, the magnitude of the difference in percentage points, was not as great as for males in the 
same age group. The 1983 and 1978 rates for females aged 20-24 were similar. 


For males in the 25-34 age group there has been a substantial increase in the unemployment rate from around 
the three to five per cent level, to around the eight to eleven per cent level. (This change in unemployment rates is 
reflected in the proportion of unemployment beneficiaries receiving married rate benefits. In August 1978, 23.1 per 
cent of beneficiaries were on the married rate; by August 1983 the proportion had increased to 29.1 per cent.) 


Most of those seeking work are looking for full-time employment. Around five per cent or less of unemployed 
males are looking for part-time employment. For women the proportion seeking part-time work is higher 
—around 20 to 25 per cent. Most women seeking part-time employment are married. The proportion of 
unemployed women after part-time jobs usually rises around the Christmas period with an increase in both the 
number of married and not married women looking for part-time jobs. 


Fig 5.3 shows unemployment rates by selected age groups for the periods February 1978 to June 1979 and 
January 1983 to January 1984. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RATES : SELECTED AGE GROUPS FEB 1978 TO JUNE 1979 
AND JAN 1983 TO JUNE1984 
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The following table shows the numbers unemployed by age and sex over the period August 1978 to 
August 1983. 


Table 5.8 Number of Unemployed by Sex and Age Group 


(000) 
—_—_—_—_———_—_ ee SSS 
Age Group 
August 15-19 20-24 25-34 35-64 All ages 
MALES 
nena SSS 
1978 1.6 iy 13 1.6 6.2 
1979 25 Weak ‘a 1.6 6.2 
1980 1.9 a4 x 1.9 5.6 
1981 23 1.8 15 1:9 7.6 
1982 25 3.4 2.8 1.8 10.4 
1983 3.0 3.0 225 3.5 Tal 
FEMALES 
1978 2.0 imi = ¥ 4.7 
1979 3.2 1.3 12 z 6.3 
1980 1.9 y x * 3.8 
1981 2.4 1.3 it 1.0 5.8 
1982 3.6 Nez ies! 6.8 
1983 3:2 1&3 182 est 6.8 


As well as the increase in the number unemployed, information indicates that duration of unemployment has 
increased. Unemployment benefit statistics compiled by the Department of Social Security indicate a substantial 
increase in the median duration that recipients remain on benefit. In the late 1970s the median duration was 
around five months. The August 1983 survey of benefit recipients indicated a median duration for receiving 
unemployment benefit of about 8 months. (An ABS population survey in July 1983 of persons looking for work 
showed a median duration for current unemployment period of 32.2 weeks for Tasmania. The median duration at 
the Australian level was 26.1 weeks.) This combined with higher unemployment rates shows a substantial 
worsening of the situation for job seekers over the 1970s into the early 1980s in Tasmania. The August 1983 DSS 
survey of persons on unemployment benefit showed 58 per cent of Tasmanian benefit recipients had been 
receiving unemployment benefits for more than six months. (The corresponding Australian figure was 54 per 
cent.) There have also been changes in the family/dependant characteristics of benefit recipients. In August 1978 
only 23 per cent of recipients were paid at the married rate. However, for the 1983 survey the proportion receiving 
the married rate had increased to 29 per cent. Also the proportion receiving the married rate with children had 
increased from 17 per cent in August 1978 to 21 per cent in August 1983. These changes are significant when 
considered in terms of increased family hardship and additional demands placed upon government and voluntary 
welfare agencies for additional family type aid. 


Table 5.9 shows the proportion of unemployment benefit recipients by duration of receipt for the August 26 
1983 survey of recipients. 


Table 5.9 Unemployment Benefits Recipients 26 August 1983: 
Duration of Benefit Receipt (a) 


(Per Cent) 

RnR ie aint hada atin Aner NRE) x RRNA cee eS eS 
Duration Tasmania Australia 
EUR py or ere enrnent rt at ee ee 

Less than or equal to three weeks ...............00 cece eee eee eee e teeter ee eeee eens nies 7.0 — 
Over three weeks less than or equal to seven weeKS ..........:050e eset teres ed pcb 
Over seven weeks less than or equal to thirteen weeks .........----20:50sseeeteeee es 10.7 = 
Over thirteen weeks less than or equal to six months ........-----:+ssssersreeseees 16.3 ne 
Over six months less than or equal to twelve months .......----.-:.:+ss:ses eer eeee ao ee 
Over twelve months less than or equal to eighteen months .....-...--++++-+5-2555+- 13.3 ee 
Over eighteen months less than or equal to twenty four months .........--.---++- Ta 
Over twenty four months less than or equal to thirty six months ..........-.----++ = a 
Over thirty sicmorithscs. ios) iia mas. cst ihe ee eae ee 6. F 

1G @ 1d G+ lonebege ees AP ives cen peepee ie tier tarne salle Seth hi tment t Ai ni de hasan SOROS 100.0 100.0 


(a) Source: Department of Social Security, Quarterly Survey of Unemployment Benefit Recipients, 26 August 1983. 


Fig 5.4 illustrates changes in proportions receiving the various unemployment benefit rates in August 1978 
and August 1983. 
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PLOYMENT BENEFIT RECIPIENTS BY RATE: 
AL SECURITY SURVEYS 25 AUGUST 1978 
AND 26 AUGUST 1983 
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In July for recent years the ABS has run, in conjunction with the monthly labour force survey, a survey of 
persons who had recently looked for work. Of those looking for work in Tasmania 47 per cent stated the main 
difficulty in finding work was no vacancies at all. At the Australian level the proportion giving this as the main 
difficulty was only 34 per cent. A further 17 per cent of those looking for work in Tasmania reported the main 
difficulty as no vacancies in their line of work. 


Not in the Labour Force 


For the age group 15-64 years around 15 per cent of males are not in the labour force and about 50-53 per cent 
of females are not labour force participants. For males the 15-19 age group account for approximately one-third of 
those neither working nor actively seeking work. Most of those not in the labour force in this age group are 
full-time participants in education. The next most significant group are men aged 60-64. This group accounts for 
almost 25 per cent of males 15-64 not in the labour force. Early retirement, retrenchment and associated difficulties 
in finding another job at the older ages are the main reasons for this age group’s high contribution to the ‘not in the 
labour force’ category. About 25 per cent of women not in the labour force are in the age group 25-34. This age 
bracket encompasses the principal child-bearing years. Age group 15-19 years contributed a further 10-12 per cent 
to the ‘not in labour force’ group. As for males most of those not in the labour force in this age category are 
participants in full-time education. 


Table 5.10 Persons Not in The Labour Force 


(7000) 

Age Goede August 

years 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
MALES 

15-19 H5 6.1 7.8 Wed: 6.2 8.2 
20-24 * * Lal 2.0 22 1.5 
25-34 Wail 1.4 1.6 182 1.4 1.9 
35-44 * = ate 15 ss 2.0 
45-54 1.3 1.6 185 115) 1.8 in 
55-59 2.4 23 1.8 22 2.4 De) 
60-64 3.6 4.0 4.4 By) 5.0 53 
15-64 17.2 17.2 19.6 19.7 20.0 223 
65 and over 15.0 16.2 16.2 16.8 18.0 eis: 
TOTAL oho 33.4 35.8 36.5 38.0 39.8 


continued on next page 
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Table 5.10 Not in The Labour Force 
(000) — continued 


eee 


ae Shows August 

years 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 

nnn 

FEMALES 

nnn nnn 
15-19 9.2 8.0 8.6 8.8 AS 7.8 
20-24 6.6 6.3 5.7 ra 7.9 6.5 
25-34 17.8 157 Ae 18.4 17.4 18.9 
35-44 10.8 9.7 11.8 10.2 12.8 13.3 
45-54 11.9 10.3 11.6 10.0 10.7 11.8 
55-59 7.4 7.6 8.2 Tel. 7.3 shh 
60-64 8.1 8.1 8.3 9.0 9.1 9.0 
15-64 71.8 65.6 71.9 le? 72.7 74.9 
65 and over 21.8 2222 23.0 24.0 24.8 25.2 
TOTAL 93.6 87.8 94.8 95.1 97.6 100.1 


The majority of those not in the labour force are not looking for work. At the May 1984 survey, 87 per cent of 
males 15 and over were in this category and 93 per cent of females. A further 6 per cent of males were 
institutionalised and five per cent permanently unable to work. Three per cent of females were in institutions and 
two per cent were permanently unable to work. 


Labour Force by Small Area 


The principal Bureau sources of labour force statistics are: 
e the monthly population survey (MPS) 
e the Population Census 


The former is a sample survey and estimates are currently available at a state level with a Hobart Statistical 
Division/rest of state dissection for some of the statistics. The only source of small area ABS labour force statistics 
cross classified by demographic and other characteristics is the Population Census. This can be used to produce 
labour force statistics for standard statistical geographic units (e.g. local government areas) or special user 
geographic areas. 


Concepts underlying census and monthly population survey statistics are the same. However, a series 
produced from the two collections will differ for a number of reasons: 


® Coverage — census includes members of permanent Australian defence forces, overseas residents in 
Australia at Census date, members of non-Australian permanent defence forces stationed in Australia. 
All these are excluded from monthly population surveys. Census excludes Australian residents overseas. 
However residents overseas for six weeks or less are included in the monthly population survey 
estimates. 


e Timing —Census relates to 30 June, while monthly population survey data are collected over atwo week 
period. For unemployed search time differs — one week for census purposes, and four weeks in respect 


of MPS. 


® Collection Method — MPS estimates are sample based and data are obtained by personal interview. For 
census, data are obtained by self-enumeration (i.e. the householder fills in the form). 


® Population — Census statistics are as counted and where counted with no adjustment for undercount or 
usual residence. MPS estimates are usual residence based. 


As well as ABS labour force statistics, information from Department of Social Security and Department of 
Employment and Industrial Relations administrative systems are available. The statistics relate to persons 
receiving unemployment benefits from DSS and persons registered with Commonwealth Employment Services 
and registered to unfilled vacancies. These statistics are available on regional office and/or post code basis. 


Table 5.11 shows the proportion of the population aged 15 years and over by labour force status. The 
proportion of the population unemployed in this table should not be confused with the unemployment rate which 
is calculated on the following basis: 


unemployed x 100 


(employed plus unemployed) 1 


(The employed plus unemployed equals the labour force) 


r | 
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If the small LGAs, in terms of population, of Bruny, Gormanston and Strahan, are excluded then the local 
government areas with lowest proportions of males employed are: 


e Portland, Glamorgan, Tasman. Allare local government areas situated along the east coast of Tasmania 
and contain holiday-shack areas and tend to be favoured as retirement areas. Economic activity in eachis 
similar — rural, forestry, fishing and tourism. All have a higher proportion of their male population 15 and 
over and in the 65 and over age category. (Around 17 per cent compared with a state average of 


approximately 12 per cent.) 


e Hobart. 65.1 per cent of Hobart’s male population aged 15 years and over was employed at census witha 
state average of 71.6 per cent. Factors contributing to this include: a relatively high proportion of the male 
population 15 and over in the 65 and over bracket (14 per cent); full-time students residing in the LGA; 
unemployed and others not in the labour force taking advantage of the lower cost rental accommodation 
in the inner parts of Hobart; and location of hospital and other care facilities within the LGA. 


The local government areas of Zeehan, Waratah and King Island have extremely high proportions of their 
male population 15 and over employed. Waratah and Zeehan are predominately mining areas with a fairly hostile 
climate. Zeehan was also affected by location of HEC construction camps within its boundaries at census. Both 
LGAs have also been affected by an influx of workers to new mining developments over the past 20 years or so 
years. The proportion of their 15 and over male population aged 65 or more is under three per cent. Both LGAs 
also had low proportions of their male population unemployed. It seems that unless men havea job they move out 
of these LGAs. In the case of King Island, mining and agriculture are the main economic activities. The LGA is 
isolated and offers little incentive to remain unless work is available. It also has alow proportion of its 15 and over 
male population in the 65 and over. age bracket. 


Excluding Bruny, Gormanston and Strahan, the LGA with the lowest proportion of its female population 
employed was Brighton, with 28.3 per cent of women aged 15 and over employed. Brighton has a high proportion 
of its population in the state housing suburbs of Bridgewater-Gagebrook. Most of the women have young families 
and secondly there are only very limited employment opportunities within the immediate environment for women. 
Several predominantly rural LGAs (e.g. Bothwell, Fingal, Green Ponds, Ross) have low proportions of women 
employed. 


In terms of the proportion of the unemployed population aged 15 years and over, Brighton stands out. For 
males in this age group 14.5 per cent were unemployed with the corresponding figure for females being 4.8 per 
cent. This translated into unemployment rates at census of approximately 17 per cent for males and 14 per cent for 
females — more than double the Tasmanian male rate and 70 per cent higher than the Tasmanian female rate. 


Table 5.11 Proportion of Population Aged 15 Years and Over by Labour Force Status 


Local government area Males Females 
Statistical subdivision : ; 
Statistical division Not in Blopm 
Employed Unemployed labour force Employed Unemployed labour force 
Hobart (H) 65.1 yf 29.2 43.8 3.4 52.8 
Glenorchy (H) 70.2 6.3 23.5 40.2 Suh 56.1 
Clarence (H) 71.9 6.6 Att) 41.3 3.4 55.4 
Brighton (H) (S) 70.3 14.5 LSPS 28.3 4.8 67.0 
Kingborough (H) (S) 74.0 5.0 a 43.4 2.9 53.6 
New Norfolk (H) (S) 66.8 5.4 Tel 34.6 4.4 61.0 
Sorell (H) (S) 69.7 6.7 23.6 38.1 32 58.5 
Bothwell (S) 70.5 4.2 25.0 28.9 ay 70.2 
Bruny (S) 46.1 14.9 40.2 22.3 5.2 73.1 
Esperance (S) 66.8 eal 26.3 30.2 3.8 65.1 
Glamorgan (S) 64.3 4.3 31.6 374 Sue, 58.8 
Green Ponds __(S) 69.2 7.2 23.6 35.9 4.1 60.1 
Hamilton (S) 78.7 4.6 16.9 33.8 3.7 62.3 
Huon (S) 12S 5, 21.9 ha 4.1 58.3 
Oatlands (S) 69.7 527, 24.8 35.6 2.9 61.3 
Port Cygnet (S) 65.3 10.5 23.9 33.4 3.6 62.8 
Richmond (S) 74.2 4.8 20.8 43.4 83 53.4 
Spring Bay (S) 74.4 6.9 20.5 36.0 35 60.2 , 
Tasman (S) 64.9 Ges Zev ; 46.2 2.9 50.5 
HOBART STAT DIV 69.2 6.4 24.4 41.2 3.5 30:3 
SOUTHERN STAT DIV 70.1 Gs 23.5 35.9 3.8 60.3 


VS 


continued next page 
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Table 5.11 Proportion of Population Aged 15 Years and Over by Labour Force Status — continued 
Local government area Males Perales 
Statistical subdivision ae 

tee ee ot in Not in 

aca division Employed Unemployed labour force Employed Unemployed labour force 
Launceston 67.3 4.9 20.7 37.0 320 59.5 
Beaconsfield 74.7 Sey Qe 40.9 Sal 56.0 
Deloraine 67.8 6.3 26.1 37.0 2.8 60.0 
Evandale 76.8 2.6 20.8 Suis 2.6 60.2 
George Town 79.0 5.4 15.5 31.8 4.0 64.4 
Lilydale Feel Bez 21.6 40.6 B20 55.9 
Longford 74.2 Bof) DO, 38.2 Bal 58.7 
St Leonards ffsys| 4.8 20.1 38.7 335 57.8 
Westbury 76.6 4.4 19.1 40.8 Sel 55.0 
Tamar Stat Subdivision 723 4.7 23.0 31.5 3.4 58.4 
Campbell Town Vales 3.0 25.3 85:5 3.9 60.4 
Fingal 73.4 Bt 21.8 29.0 3.8 67.2 
Flinders 74.2 4.9 20.3 55.4 4.1 40.4 
Portland 61.4 6.4 32.1 Sie )sl5) 59.4 
Ringarooma 75.0 4.3 20.6 38.3 Ze 59.4 
Ross 70.6 33 26.7 32.2 3.4 64.4 
Scottsdale 76.4 5 19.8 39.8 25 57.8 
North Eastern Stat Subdivision 72.5 4.5 23.0 37.4 oud 59.5 
NORTHERN STAT DIV 72.4 4.7 23.0 38.1 3.4 58.6 
Burnie 74.0 6.1 19.9 36.2 4.6 59.3 
Circular Head 76.3 3.6 205i 42.1 3.4 54.5 
Devonport 71.6 5.9 DOES SEP 4.0 58.9 
Kentish 68.4 8.6 22.9 Shey/ 4.0 60.3 
King Island 89.1 leat 9.9 50.2 2.9 47.3 
Latrobe 69.3 6.6 24.3 38.4 3:3 58.3 
Penguin Ie 6.4 BIS 35.4 4.5 60.2 
Ulverstone 68.5 6.0 25:5 34.2 3.9 61.9 
Wynyard fee 4.7 e277 36.7 er 59.6 
North Western Stat Subdivision 72.5 5.7 21.8 SifAl 4.0 59.0 
Gormanston 54.0 16.0 38.0 11.9 — 83.3 
Queenstown 80.0 BH, 16.3 38.3 3el 58.6 
Strahan 56.4 9.4 34.2 Payal 4.6 68.9 
Waratah 91.1 dpe! Goll 35.4 0.7 63.7 
Zeehan 92.6 1.8 ES 37.4 Pi 60.1 
Western Stat Subdivision 88.0 25 9.5 36.7 2.6 60.7 
MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIV 74.8 5.2 20.0 37.0 3.8 59.1 
TASMANIA 71.6 5.6 22.8 39.0 3.6 57.5 
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Figure 5.5 shows the LGAs by male and female unemployment rates based on the 1981 Census results. LGAs 
are shown within their respective percentage bands in alphabetical order. 


Fig5.5 1981 CENSUS UNEMPLOYMENT RATES FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS 
MALES AND FEMALES 


Per 
cent MALES FEMALES 
25 25 
Bruny 
24 24 
23 23 
Gormans ton 
22 22 
21 21 
20 20 
19 19 
Bruny 
18 18 
Brighton 
17 i 
16 16 
Strahan 
15 15 
Strahan Brighton 
14 14 
Port Cygnet 
13 13 
12 12 
Kentish Burnie, Esperance, Fingal, George Town, New Norfolk, Penguin 
11 11 
Tasman Green Ponds, Kentish, Ulverstone 
10 10 
Esperance, Green Ponds, Portland . Campbell Town, Devonport, Hamilton, Huon, Port Cygnet, Ross, Wynyard 
9 Clarence, Deloraine, Glenorchy, Hobart, Latrobe, Penguin , Glamorgan, Glenorchy, Launceston, Portland, Spring Bay, St Leonards 
Sorell, Spring Bay, Ulverstone 
8 Beaconsfield, Circular Head, Clarence, Deloraine, Hobart, Latrobe 


Burnie, Devonport, Huon, New Norfolk, Oatlands Lilydale, Longford, Oatlands, Queenstown, Richmond, Sorell, Westbury 


Zé Fingal, George Town, Glamorgan, Kingborough, Launceston, 


Lilydale, Portland, Richmond, St Leonards, Wynyard Evandale, Flinders, Kingborough, Zeehan 


nv © *® GQ @ N o © 


6 

Bothwell, Hamilton, Ringarooma, Westbury Bothwell, King Island, Ringarooma, Scottsdale, Tasman 
5 Beaconsfield, Campbell Town, Circular Head, Longford, 
4 Queenstown, Ross, Scottsdale 

Evandale : 
3 
2 

King Island, Waratah, Zeehan Waratah 
1 1 
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Table 5.12 Estimated Distribution of Unemployment Benefit Recipients by Local 
Government Area: Sept 1983 (a) 
(Per Cent) 


ne TE ETE nnn Un p nnn nnn ERR RU 


Proportion of — Proportion of — 


Local government area 


; Local government area 
Statistical subdivision | Unemployment Estimated resident — Statistical subdivision Unemployment Estimated resident 


Statistical division benefit population aged Statistical division benefit population aged 
recipients 15-64, 30 June 1981 recipients 15-64, 30 June 1981 


RE A A RR A RR RR RR Rh 


Hobart 9.4 11.8 Campbell Town 0.3 0.3 
Glenorchy 9.6 10.3 Fingal 0.9 0.7 
Clarence 9.6 10.6 Flinders 0.1 0.2 
Brighton 4.6 2.0 Portland 0.9 0.5 
Kingborough 2.6 4.1 Ringarooma 0.4 0.5 
New Norfolk 2:5 2:3 Ross 0.1 0.1 
Sorell 1.5 13 Scottsdale 0.8 1.0 
Bothwell 0.2 0.2 North Eastern 
Bruny 0.1 0.1 Stat Subdivision 3.6 3.4 
Esperance 12 0.7 
Glamorgan 0.3 0.4 NORTHERN STAT DIV 26.9 272 
Green Ponds 0.2 0.2 : 
Hamilton 0.3 0.6 eee 5-6 4.8 
Circular Head 1.6 1.8 
Huon i diye D 
evonport 6.5 Sys 
Oatlands 0.7 0.5 : 
P Kentish 1.4 1.0 
ort Cygnet 0.9 0.5 ; 
2 King Island 0.4 0.6 
Richmond 0.4 0.4 L 
: atrobe eS ALS: 
Spring Bay 0.4 0.4 : 
T 04 03 Penguin 1.4 eZ 
asap ; 2 Ulverstone 3.0 2.9 
HOBART STAT DIV 46.4 47.7 Wynyard 3.0 f 
SOUTHERN STAT DIV ~ 3 North Western 
== ES BSE TC Stat Subdivision 24.2 DAES 
Launceston Teal 15 
Beaconsfield 3.4 BE Gormanston _ ie 
Deloraine 1.6 tt Queenstown 0.5 0.9 
Evandale 0.3 0.5 Strahan 0.1 0.1 
George Town ley ee Waratah Oe Os 
Lilydale 1.9 22 Zeehan 1.6 dee/ 
Longford ial 13 Western Stat Subdivision 2.5 By 
St Leonards 4.6 4.7 
Westbury 1.5 15 Se 26.7 25.1 


LYELL STAT DIV 
TASMANIA 100.0 100.0 


Tamar Stat Subdivision 23.3 23.8 


(a) Number of beneficiaries by postcode were allocated to LGA’s on basis of: (i) postcodes within a single LGA to that LGA; 
(ii) postcodes split between LGA’s were allocated to LGA components according to 1981 Census population relativities. 


Working Conditions 


This section covers in summary form some of the main aspects of working conditions which impact upon 
qualitative aspects of employment. 


Superannuation Coverage 


Over the period September 1982 - November 1982 information was sought as to whether persons were 
covered by superannuation schemes, and if not, whether they were covered by life assurance policies which may 
have been sustituted for superannuation schemes. For Tasmanian workers who were employed and usually 
worked 20 hours or more, 47 per cent were covered by superannuation. (The corresponding Australian figure was 
45 per cent.) Fifty-five per cent of Tasmanian employed males were covered by superannuation, compared with 
only 28 per cent of females. Coverage of employees in the government sector was higher than for employees in the 
private sector — 66 per cent for government as opposed to 43 per cent for the private sector. 
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Table 5.13 Employed Persons Who Usually Worked 20 Hours or More Each Week in Main Job: 
Status of Worker, Private or Government Sector and Superannuation Scheme Coverage — 
September to November 1982: Tasmania 


a TET 
Per Cent (a) 


Number (000) 


Status of worker 
and sector Males Females Persons Males Females Persons 
a 
Employers & self- 
employed 
acid 5.8 i 6.4 BES 14.0 28.2 
Not covered 12.6 sy 16.3 68.5 86.0 71.8 
TOTAL 18.4 4.3 22, 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Employees 
Private 
Covered 29.6 4.9 34-5 51.6 20.8 42.6 
Not covered 27.8 18.7 46.4 48.4 79.2 57.3 
TOTAL 575 23.6 81.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Government 
Covered 22.8 6.7 29.5 76.9 43.5 65.6 
Not covered 6.9 8.7 SES: Zoee, 56.5 34.4 
TOTAL 29.6 15.4 45.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total 
Covered 52.4 11.6 64.0 60.2 29.8 50.8 
Not Covered 34.6 27-3 62.0 39.8 70.1 49.2 
TOTAL 87.0 : 39.0 126.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
All employed persons 
Covered 58.2 1222 70.4 55.2 28.2 47.4 
Not covered 47.2 Syl 78.2 44.8 71.8 52.6 
TOTAL 105.4 43.3 148.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Percentage total in each category shown. 


Earnings 


In association with the August monthly labour force survey employed wage and salary earners 
(employees) are asked about weekly earnings and hours of work. 


Table 5.14 All Employees: Full-time or Part-time Status: Mean Weekly Earnings 
August 1978 to August 1983 


($) 
eee 
Particular Males Females 
Tasmania Australia Tasmania Australia 

Full-time 

1978 197 210 149 162 

1979 208 225 168 174 

1980 239 .249 183 193 

1981 266 277 Pit 218 

1982 292 322 237 245 

1983 323 341 259 267 
Part-time 

1978 110 100 73 84 

1979 80 100 85 90 

1980 116 106 90 96 , 

1981 88 112 102 108 

1982 153 142 107 120 


1983 141 156 124 127 
ei ee Se ie elas BEE Pigg Ti ARES 


The median earnings in Tasmania for full-time male employees in August 1983 was $294 and for females $241. 


i eae ioe 
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Fig 5.6 shows the proportion of full-time employees by broad category of weekly earnings from all jobs 


Fig5.6 FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES :- WEEKLY EARNINGS 
IN ALL JOBS, AUGUST 1983 


Per cent 
MALES FEMALES 
60 60 
50 50 
40 40 
30 30 
20 20 
| 10 +-10 
0 
$5808 $4208 $280& $1808 $120& Under Under $120& $180& $280& $4208 
over under under under under $120 $120 under under under over 
$580 $420 $280 $180 $180 $280 $420 


Hours Worked 


The following table is based on results of the monthly labour force survey and relates to all persons classified 
as emlpoyed. An employed person may work nil hours in the survey period for any of the following reasons suchas 
on recreation, sickness or long-service leave, on strike or locked out, on leave without pay for less than four weeks 
up to the end of survey week, etc. 


Table 5.15 Proportion of Employed Persons Aged 15 Years and Over by Hours Worked May 1984 


(Per Cent) 
ete oe ee ee Se Le ie eee sec <P ne etapa Sted Say poll ate pecan gts Sia Co me Sikes Peed Abbas 
Hours worked Males Females 
0 6.0 4.4 
1-15 2.3 23.9 
16-29 4.7 16.3 
30-34 7.4 6.4 
35-39 17.0 Ai ck 
40 S202 20.5 
41-44 5.4 S31) 
45-59 15.8 6.0 
60+ 92 17 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 


Average Hours 39.4 27.8 
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Just over 30 per cent of employed males who worked 60 hours or more worked in agriculture, forestry, fishing 
and hunting. (This industry accounted for only nine per cent of total employed males.) The higher proportion of 
employed females working 1-15 and 16-29 hours simply reflects the higher incidence of part-time employment for 


females. 


Technical Note on Monthly Labour Force Estimates Based on Results of the 
Monthly Population Survey 


The monthly population survey (MPS) from which the monthly labour force estimates are derived, is a 
random area sample. The sample fraction in Tasmania is approximately 1.67 per cent or 1 in 60 of the population. 


Scope of the survey: All persons aged 15 years and over except: 
e members of the permanent defence forces; 
® certain diplomatic personel of overseas governments who are excluded from census and population 
estimates; 
¢ non-Australians on tour in Australia; and 


® members of non-Australian defence forces stationed in Australia. 


Sample coverage and collection: The sample includes, as well as private dwellings, a random selection of 
non-private dwellings such as hotels, motels, single men’s quarters at construction and mining camps. This is 
necessary to get complete population coverage. The ABS sends out trained interviewers to ask survey questions 
at the selected dwellings. The questions relate to each person aged 15 and over. The interview is based on the any 
responsible adult (ARA) approach (i.e. a responsible adult answers for the whole household). Interviews are 
conducted over the two week period beginning Monday between the 6th and 12th of each month. The information 
obtained relates to the week before the interview. That week is referred to as survey week. In relation to 
unemployment the job search period is the four weeks up to the end of the survey week. 


Definitions 
Labour force: comprises all persons who during the survey week were employed or unemployed. 


Employed persons: comprises all those aged 15 years and over, who during the survey week: 


(a) worked for one hour or more for pay, profit, commission or payment in kind in ajob or business, or ona farm 
(including employees, employers and self-employed persons); or 


(b) worked for 15 hours or more without pay in a family business or on a farm (e.g. unpaid family helper); or 


(c) were employees who had a job but were not at work, and were 
(i) on paid leave; or 
(ii) on leave without pay for less than four weeks up to the end of the survey week; or 


(iii) stood down without pay because of bad weather or plant breakdownat their place of employment for less 
than four weeks up to the end of the survey week; or 


(iv) on strike or locked out; or 

(v) on worker’s compensation and expected to be returning to their job; or 

(vi) receiving wages or salary while undertaking full-time study; or 
(d) were employers or self-employed persons who had a job, business or farm, but were not at work. 
Unemployed persons: are those aged 15 years and over who were not employed (as defined above) during the 
survey week and: 


(a) had actively looked for full-time work at any time in the four weeks up to the end of the survey week and: 


(i) were available for work in the survey week, or would have been except for temporary illness (i.e. lasting 
for less than four weeks to the end of the survey week); or 


(ii) were waiting to start a new job within four weeks from the end of the survey week and would have started 
in the survey week if the job had been available then; 


(b) were waiting to be called back to a full-time or a part-time job from which they had been stood down without 
pay for less than four weeks up to the end of the survey week (including the whole of the survey week) for 
reasons of bad weather or plant breakdown. 
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Persons not in the labour force: are those aged 15 years and over who were not classified as employed or 
unemployed. They include persons keeping house (unpaid), attending an educational institution, voluntary 
inactive, permanently unable to work, inmates of institutions, etc. 


Reliability of Estimates 
Two types of error can occur in estimates based on survey: 


@ sample error 


¢ non-sample error (e.g. misinterpretation of question, omission of answers, incorrect coding). 


The sampling error is a measure of the variability that occurs by chance because a sample is taken instead of 
counting the entire population. A commonly used measure of the likely difference between the estimate and a 
figure based on complete survey of all the population is the standard error. 


There are about two chances in three that the estimate will differ by less than one standard error from the 
figure that would have been obtained if all dwellings had been included and about 19 chances in 20 that the 
difference will be less than two standard errors from that figure. 


Standard error can also be expressed as a percentage of the estimate; it is then called relative standard error. 
As the size of the estimate increases the relative standard error decreases; i.e. the estimate becomes more 
reliable. For very small estimates the relative standard error becomes too high for use for most practical purposes. 


Movements in series over time (i.e. changes from period to period) are also subject to sampling variability. 
The standard error of the movement depends on the levels of the estimates from which the movement is obtained 
rather than on the size of the movement. 


The following table gives standard errors for estimates and monthly movements. 


Column A Column B 
Size of estimate Standard error of 
Standard error estimate of monthly 
of estimate : movement (a) 
TRE RIS are See SO Bene Ye ae a ea Og eI CY SE a te ee tS SURES Ee ee ee roe 

1000 250 210 
1500 300 250 
1800 330 260 

2 000 340 270 
2500 380 290 
3.000 410 310 
3500 430 330 
4000 460 340 
4500 480 360 

5 000 500 370 
6000 530 390 
10 000 640 460 
20000 810 550 
50000 1100 690 
100 000 1300 810 
200 000 1500 920 


IS i 5 ee es ee ene oa Rn eet et SE 
(a) Applies to adjacent month movements. 
If for example, the size of the estimate were 20 000 Column A of the above table indicates that there were: 


® approximately 2 chances in three that if all dwellings had been included in the survey the figure would 
have been in the range 20000 + 810 i.e. between 19190 and 20810. 


® 19 chances in twenty that the figure would have been between 20000 + 1620 i.e. between 18380 and 
21620. 


For monthly movements it is necessary to refer to Column B of the table. Column B relates to the aon 
error of the monthly movement to the larger estimate. Suppose the estimate for June is 18 000 and for Ju ue 
i.e. an increase of 2000. Using Column B and relating the standard error to the larger estimate there are: 


© twochances in three that if all dwellings had been included the movement would have been in the range of 
2000 + 550i.e. 1450 to 2550. 


® 19 chances in twenty that the movement would have been in the range 900 to 3 100. 


] 
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DATA REFERENCES 


ABS Catalogue No. Title 
Note: Letters after title indicate issuing office — T = Tasmanian Office of the ABS, C/O = Central Office of the ABS. 


2401.6 


2449.0 
6102.6 
6203.0 
6204.0 
6222.0 
6319.0 


Census of Population and Housing, 30 June 1981; Characteristics of the Population and Dwellings in 


Local Government Areas, Tasmania (T). 

Cross-Classified Characteristics of Persons and Dwellings, Tasmania, 1981 Census (C/O). 
Labour Statistics Tasmania (T). 

The Labour Force Australia (monthly) (C/O). 

The Labour Force Australia (annual) (C/O). 

Characteristics of Persons Looking for Work in Australia (T). 

Superannuation Australia, September to November 1982 (C/O). 

Tasmania’s Labour Force 1976 to 1982 (T). 

Quarterly Survey of Unemployment Benefit Recipient, (Department of Social Security). 
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Chapter 6 
INCOME AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Introduction 


Income is the principal determinant of individual and family command over goods and services and hence 
material well being. The statistics in this Chapter about income are concerned with levels and distribution of 
income. They have been obtained from the Census and ABS surveys of the population and employers. As there is 
asignificant proportion of the population who are reliant upon state welfare payments for their income, statistics of 
benefit recipients are also included. The largest group are the age pensioners. Others include persons who are 
unable to either work or find work due to lack of jobs, illness or invalidity, or family situations (eg single parents 
caring for children). These persons form, in terms of income level, a generally disadvantaged group within the 
community. Statistics of such beneficiaries, based on department of Social Security data, provide a guide to the 
size and distribution of this section of the population. 


Income 


The 1976 Census included an income question — the first time such a question had been asked in the 
post-war Censuses. The question, with minor modification, was repeated in the 1981 Census. It is possible to 
compile income statistics on a number of bases from the Census: 


® individual; 
© family; and 
® household. 


Family Income: for statistical output from the Census, is defined as the sum of the midpoints of the income ranges 
(from no income to over $26 000) of the head of the family and spouse where both are present on Census night or 
the individual income of the head where no spouse is present. Income of other family members is not included in 
calculating family income. Family coding was only done for private dwelling occupants, hence family income 
relates only to families living in private dwelling. 


Household Income: relates to households in occupied private dwellings and is the sum of the mid-points of the 
ranges of the individual incomes of all persons 15 years of age and older in the dwelling on Census night. 


For the purpose of this Chapter and for assessing income distribution within the community, the two income 
concepts used are individual and family. In general terms these best indicate individual and family material well 
being. 


The 1981 Census non-response rate for the income question for Tasmania was 5.7 per cent. (Nationally 
non-response was 5.6 per cent.) For males Tasmanian non-response rate was 4.4 per cent, and the female rate was 
7.1 per cent. Approximately 70 per cent of non-responding females were married, and it is likely that a significant 
proportion did not answer because they were not earning an income from work and hence believed the question 
was not applicable. For males 67 per cent of those answering ‘none’ to the income question were In the 15-19 age 
group. It is likely that the majority of these respondents were engaged in full-time education. About 18 per cent of 
women with nil income were in the 15-19 age group. 


Follow-up studies have shown that there is a general tendency for respondents to understate their income. 
Family allowance and interest from investments are often not included. Likewise persons on age or other welfare 
benefits do not regard the benefit payment as income and hence answer ‘none’ to the Census income question. 
Studies have also shown that non-response to the income question is highest for low level income earners. 


nce or otherwise of spouse-income earners on 
ht are included on the Census schedule. Hence 
cluded for calculation of family income based 
f head of family and spouse will affect Census 


Census calculated family incomes are affected by the pies 
Census night. Only persons actually at the dwelling on Census nig 
ifa spouse is absent and earns income, then that income will not bein 
on the Census. Likewise recent changes in family structure in terms 0 
calculated family income. 
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The above factors should be kept in mind when using income statistics based on the Census. Census does, 
however, provide the most comprehensive data source about general income levels and distribution for the 
population by various demographic, family and labour force characteristics. 


Annual Individual Income 
Table 6.1 shows males and females by income category at the 1981 Census. When looking at the table it is 
worth bearing in mind the following points: 
(i) the age pension rate on an annual basis at 30 June 1981 was approximatley $3 600 for single pensioners 
and $6000 for married couples living together; 


(ii) the annual unemployment benefit for a single person aged 18 years or over without dependants was 
approximately $3000, for a single person 18 years and over with dependants $3 600, and a married 


person with no children $6000; and 
(iii) average weekly earnings for male employees have increased by around 30 to 35 per cent from 30 June 
1981 to 30 June 1984. 
Fourteen per cent of Australian males reported incomes exceeding $18 000 at the 1981 Census compared 
with 11 per cent of males in Tasmania. Only a marginal difference existed for women — two per cent at the 
Australian level reported incomes over $18 000 and 1.6 per cent for Tasmania. 


Table 6.1 Annual Individual Income: Males and Females, Census 30 June 1981. 


Annual Males Females 
individual TT 
income Number a Number fst 
($) cent cent 
ESM 85) RE i EN EE cad ee eR ao Sareea etn te Dice ate a ad bie a eR 

None 7 380 4.8 31060 19.8 
1 - 999 1310 0.9 11010 7.0 
1000 - 2000 2 450 1.6 6580 4.2 
2001 - 3000 12 260 8.0 17110 10.9 
3001 - 4000 10390 6.8 20 720 13-2 
4001 - 6000 11440 7.5 18 820 12.0 
6001 - 8000 11630 7.6 11410 Yes: 
8001 - 10000 14300 9.4 8 430 5.4 
10001 - 12000 20710 13.6 9040 5.8 
12001 - 15000 22 870 15.0 5 860 Saf 
15001 - 18000 13 920 9.1 3 190 2.0 
18001 - 22000 8 850 5.8 1470 0.9 
22001 - 26000 3920 2.6 420 0.3 
Over 26000 4550 3.0 550 0.4 
Not stated 6650 4.4 11060 eh 
TOTAL 152 620 100.00 156 740 100.0 


ABS surveys of earnings put the average earnings for all male employees at approximately $14 500 to $15 500 
and for all female employees in the range $9500 to $10500 in 1981. 

A further reference point when looking at income based on Census or other sources is poverty lines. These 
are calculated by the Institute of Applied Economic and Social Research, University of Melbourne, for various 
types of family income unit. The poverty lines are included in this publication as a general reference guide. Poverty 
lines shown are for all costs including housing. 


Table 6.2 Selected Poverty Lines Australia ($) per Week (a) 


September quarter 


Type of family income unit eh 
1981 1983 


Head in workforce — 


Single: person sesso; eas osha Sales a aos ee Oe eee ee 88.50 109.10 
SOU DIC Raat dias Hs et eee ee ne Recon ee ee pana 118.40 145.90 
Cotple‘and:3'children==: ene ee ee ee 190.10 234.40 
Singlesparentiandalvchild: ; rater ee ae ne ee 113.60 140.10 
Head not in workforce — 
Singleipersontah Saves) a: J eee Be Sore ek et ee ety 71.70 88.50 
Gyo) ia) Cea eiearrotie corse ep Saran em RGRR <i oO ne tere Me aa 101.60 125.30 
Goupleand!3ichildren"’ 20. BAGO es. ee ee 173.40 213.80 fA 
Singletparenteandilachild: sve. pes Bee. See es Se 96.80 119.40 


(a) Poverty lines shown are for all costs including housing. 


Source: Poverty Lines Australia, Institute of Applied Economics, University of Melbourne. 
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Census median incomes have been calculated for males and females excluding those not stating their income 
Census income includes income from all sources such as wages, salaries, self-employment, investments social 
welfare, family allowance, etc. For males the Census median income was $11 600 and females $3 350. (If females 
reporting income as ‘none’ are excluded, then median income for females receiving income was $4 200). The much 
lower female median income reflects factors such as higher prevalence of part-time work, many female employees 


worked in lower paid jobs and a higher proportion of women derived income only from benefit sources such as 
family allowance or pensions. 


Table 6.3 shows median incomes by age group. For females median income is shown for: 


(i) all females responding to the question; and 


(ii) females who reported some income (i.e. both ‘not stated’ and none have been excluded from the 
median calculation). 


Table 6.3 Median Annual Individual Income ($) by Age Group and Sex, Census 30 June 1981 (a) 


—_——_—— = S«gK§KVKVPRFRROOO? Ss _—_ ———————————— eee 


Females 
Age group Males All responding Respondents 
(years) to Census income receiving 
question income (b) 
EB Ba a CRI hy a a OY 
LD) =o Ota: PMR ree Rec i, Mme i ais or, 2 a (c) 3850 2 350 4550 
QQ Derren eRe ELLE EET EE EEE OST 10050 6 350 7 600 
RE AS Ta ee Sh -aeh fr SR ee 12000 2 850 5 550 
BO PISA Ge rae eyed eh re hatin Tae hl Yio 10 900 2 600 4800 
Shopee oe AES een ee eee ea 13 200 3 700 5 400 
TA ORES RGD AEA ee A en Set eS nn eee eg 13 050 4300 6 700 
AUS SCH Nad ak ec iN Ef li bare es tes eA ate 12500 3 700 6 500 
HOA SAM eee net eres Rupee sve See SAND 12050 3 100 4 850 
SHS GIT Fy eer es ORE ES IES SES Ee 11150 2950 3 650 
60 HOAs Rey 28: Desi oe ed Pls apese 4700 3050 3 250 
Ob ancOv crime Ree ea cocoons dele Mauictatins 6 100 3 400 3 400 
AES he) caren tee hee eee ake ee 11600 3 350 4200 


(a) Not stated are excluded from median income calculation; persons giving ‘none’ as answer are included. 
(b) Females reporting ‘none’ to income question are excluded. 


(c) Median income for males aged 15-19 who received income (i.e. excluding respondents answering ‘none’) was $5 300. 


Most males and females in the ‘never married’ category with income ‘none’ are in the age group 15-19 and are 
full-time participants in education. At the Census, only 11 per cent of males were receiving annual incomes over 
$18 000 and just under two per cent of women were in this income category. 


Table 6.4 Annual Individual Income by Marital Status: Males and Females 15 years and Over: 
Census 30 June 1981 


Individual Separated 
income Never Now not Divorced Widowed Total 
(3) married married dickeen 
ERRNO MPC ETERBES oT Se Sos meanest at a: i REN aN A ae a8 8 aa RSE GASANN tie Sere CIRE RAR SONNE a Enns oe een OE We ee eee ene 
MALES 
( TAT: ge pos AG Fee A pomaate 0 1 5 RRO SN ak a beers teeiee -h e Se SS. EE S S S,* SUE ES oe ee 
None 5 880 1210 90 150 60 7380 
1-999 810 410 30 30 30 1310 
1000 - 2000 1700 630 30 40 50 2450 
2001 - 3000 4000 7 280 290 360 320 12 260 
3001 - 4000 3 130 4610 350 590 1700 10390 
4001 - 6000 5090 5280 200 330 540 11440 
6001 - 8000 4750 6070 230 340 250 11630 
8001 - 10000 4800 8450 340 490 210 14 300 
10001 - 12000 5040 14 150 530 740 250 20710 
12001 - 15000 3980 17 370 570 750 210 22 870 
15001 - 18000 1620 11 460 340 400 100 13 930 
18001 - 22000 760 7560 180 270 70 8850 
22001 - 26000 260 3.440 90 100 30 3920 
Over 26000 270 4030 90 120 40 4550 
Not stated 3040 3 120 150 190 150 6650 
TOTAL 45 130 95070 3500 4900 4020 152 620 


continued on next page 
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Table 6.4 Annual Individual Income by Marital Status: Males and Females 15 years and Over: 
Census 30 June 1981 — Continued 
Individual N N Separated 
income wig a not Divorced Widowed Total 
married married : 

($) divorced 
LL 
FEMALES 
LT 
None 5990 24 430 170 200 280 31060 
1 - 999 930 9 790 80 120 100 11010 
1000 - 2000 1890 4300 60 80 60 6580 
2001 - 3000 3 200 11 860 310 370 1370 17110 
3001 - 4000 3410 6690 700 1150 8 780 20 720 
4001 - 6000 5 560 7410 1270 1540 3040 18 820 
6001 - 8000 3710 5 130 520 720 1340 11410 
8001 - 10000 2580 4550 300 440 570 8 430 
10001 - 12000 2420 5 390 290 530 420 9040 
12001 - 15000 1580 3 460 190 390 250 5 860 
15001 - 18000 780 2030 80 150 150 3 190 
18001 - 22000 280 960 50 90 90 1470 
22001 - 26000 70 280 10 30 40 420 
Over 26,000 50 410 10 20 60 550 
Not stated 2510 7690 110 140 600 11060 
TOTAL 34940 94 370 4130 5 960 17 350 ~ 156740 


Fig 6.1 shows median annual individual incomes for selected marital statuses. For widows the median annual 
individual income is similar to that received if either a widower pension or age pension was the sole source of 
income. (Widows are entitled to receive the age pension at age 60. 80 per cent of widows were aged 60 or over at 
the 1981 Census.) Around 64 per cent of widows reporting income were within the general income range of the 
widows pension, indicating that the widows pension was their only source of income. Likewise, median income for 
separated not divorced, and divorced women was close to what would be received in pension or other welfare 
benefits if they were the main income source. 


Fig 6.1 MEDIAN INDIVIDUAL ANNUAL INCOME BY 
SELECTED MARITAL STATUS: 
CENSUS 30 JUNE 1981 


MARITAL STATUS 


Now married males 

Now married females 
who received income (a) 
Widowed females 


Divorced females 


Separated, not divorced 
females 


$000 


(a) Now married females who reported income 'none' are excluded 
from the Median Calculation. 
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Table 6.4 and Fig 6.1 indicate that women who are separated but not divorced, divorced or widowed are heavily 
dependent upon welfare benefits for much of their income. They are generally low income recipients. This is 


further illustrated in Fig 6.2. 
Fig 6.2 FEMALES BY SELECTED MARITAL STATUS: 
PROPORTION RECEIVING ANNUAL INDIVIDUAL INCOME 


% (i) Less than or equal to $6000, and 
(ii) Greater than $10000 


100 


(NOTE: ‘not stated’ - not included 
in the divisor. ) 


(Per Cent) 


a Proportion receiving 
80 nil to $6000 
= Proportion receiving 
greater than $10000 
60 
40 
20 
0 
Separated 
not Divorced Widowed 
divorced 


Females, selected marital status 
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Qualifications have a significant effect upon income. Fig 6.3 shows median annual individual income for males 
and females. The median income for females has been calculated on a different basis from the male calculation i.e, 
male respondents answering ‘none’ are included; female respondents answering ‘none’ have been excluded. 


Fig6.3 MEDIAN ANNUAL INDIVIDUAL INCOME MALES 
AND FEMALES BY QUALIFICATION, CENSUS 1981 


MALES (NOTE: Respondents answering 'none' included in male median 
~ calculation but excluded from female median calculation. ) 


No qualifications 


Other certificate 


Trade certificate 


Diploma 


Higher degree, graduate diploma 
or bachelor degree 


fe) 10 20 30 ($000) 


FEMALES (excludes respondents answering 'none' to income question. ) 


No qualifications 


Other certificate 


Trade certificate 


Higher degree , graduate diploma 
or bachelor degree 


fe) 10 20 30 ($000) 
Median annual individual income Census 1981 


In August, in conjunction with the monthly labour force survey, employed wage and salary earners are asked 
about earnings and frequency of pay.. These surveys show that Tasmanian wage and salary earnings are generally 
below national averages and usually lower than most other states and territories. The 1983 survey of earnings by 
wage and salary employees gave the following median earning figures for full-time employees from all jobs as males 
$294 and females $241. The Australian equivalent figures were males $309 and females $250. Almost 18 per cent of 
Tasmanian full-time male employees had earnings of $420 or more at the August 1983 survey. (This compares with 
21 per cent of males in the same earnings bracket at the Australian level.) In the case of Tasmanian women only 5.4 
per cent of full-time employees received $420 or more a week compared with an Australian proportion of 7.6 per 
cent. A similar pattern emerges from surveys of average weekly earnings based on private and government 
employers. These surveys are quarterly. The March 1984 survey gave an average weekly total earnings figure of 
$388 for full-time adult males and $315 for full-time adult females. The Australian equivalent figures were males 
$401 and females $311. 
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Table 6.5 All Employees: Weekly Earnings in All Jobs and Full-Time or Part-Time Status, August 1983. 


Weekly earnings Males Females 
(8) (000) Per Cent (000) Per Cent 

Under 120 2.5 3.0 258 
120 and under 160 Shel 4.0 29 : : 
ieee 180 2.7 3.2 2.4 7.6 
11 Cosme arunamacame 210, 15 9.0 4.1 12.9 
P20nee  ) 240 7.6 9.1 4.1 12.9 
pag oe” - BRO 12.8 15.4 6.6 20.8 
ee aoe 14.8 17.8 3.7 ID LeeA 
S20 LE” = 380 10.4 1225 2.3 Wee 
S802: ?— 490 Teak 8.5 ey; 5.4 
sa) xe” 480 5.3 6.4 ) 
ASM iy. 520 ae 4.2 ) 
520” ” 580 27 3.9 yt 3.4 
580 and over 323 4.0 ) 

TOTAL 83.2 100.0 100.0 


Family Income 


Median family annual income, based on Census, for all families was $11 450. Table 6.6 shows family types by 
median income and the distribution of each family type by annual family income. 


Table 6.6 Family Type by Median Family Income and Distribution by Annual Family Income. 


Family Type 
Head Head, Head, Head, 
Head Head Head, spouse spouse, 
Income Head ‘ and other All 
with and spouse & and other Ss 
($) only other adults & families 
dependants spouse dependants other adults & 
adults dependants 
adults | dependants 
Median Income ($) 
Median 5 300 5600 11950 15 700 4300 4550 13 600 15 700 11450 
EE pape aT | ect ee lies: oa ee eee ie 2 Cee UP aie cnneeCk es Poets Sit aeeee eee roe 
Distribution by Annual Family Income (Per Cent) 

een serene ee Ot Reece ee see cn Oe ena Si gen a a ae ee a a ES 
Less than 6001 54.0 61.6 Padhess, 2.8 60.9 58.4 1522 3.9 26.7 
6001 - 10000 15.4 19.6 19.3 W222 16.0 19.5 14.7 13-5 15.5 
10001 - 15000 19.4 es 19.4 SL 15.8 15:2 26.9 29.7 Zou 
15001 - 22 000 8.9 4.9 16.2 30.1 Sto Sil Pai te. Pad tsi 18.3 
22001 & over 2.4 1.6 Ped 23-2 1.9 Weve 21.4 WAS 15.9 
ot oS A A re i eee ee eee 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ee ee 6 eter 2a eee ee ee 


The high proportion of family types, head only and head and other adults in the less than or equal to $6 000 
family income range is partly due to: 

® many such families are young adults either living alone or in groups and include students, young persons 
out of work and others just commencing work; and 

® pensioners living alone. 

A similar explanation applies to the head and spouse family type where a relatively high proportion are ina 
lower family income bracket. Many of the famiies in this category are married pensioner couples. Two family 
types, which emerge as particularly disadvantaged in terms of income, are head and dependants; and head, other 
adults and dependants. Less than seven per cent of these families received more than $15 000 in family income at 
the 1981 Census compared with just over 50 per cent of head, spouse and dependants receiving more than 
$15 000. 

Reasons contributing to the low family income for head-dependant family types include: 

e Around 85 per cent of such families have a female head and it is often difficult to get back into a work 
situation, and where re-entry occurs, it is frequently on a part-time basis or into the lower paid 
occupations; 

e Difficulties in making suitable child-minding arrangments can present problems for re-enter into the 
labour force; and 

© Dependence upon social welfare payments for the bulk of their income. 

Table 6.7 shows the distribution of families by annual family income at Census for local government areas. 


a 
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Table 6.7 Distribution of Families by Annual Family Income Census 1981 (a) 
Annual Family Income 


Annual family income ($) 
Local government area 
Statistical subdivision . aes 6 iad oa oe she rh 7. 
cual GiGiSi one an fe) fo) 

Statistical division 6000 10 000 15000 18000 22 000 26 000 over 
Hobart (H) 1.2 26.9 14.6 20.6 8.0 8.8 6.1 13.7 
Glenorchy (H) 0.9 26.8 14.5 24.6 9.2 10.1 ED 6.4 
Clarence (H) 0.9 20.0 13.6 22.8 10.3 11.9 9.2 11.4 
Brighton (H) (S) ila 24.5 22.5 29.2 I 6.8 4.7 4.0 
Kingborough (H) (S) eS eS 12.9 20.7 9.1 12.8 9.8 16.2 
New Norfolk (H) (S) 0.8 23.8 ees 28.0 8.8 8.4 8.5 8.4 
Sorell (H) (S) EZ 29.6 1535 24.9 7.4 7.8 6.4 Tall 
Bothwell (S) Ve 30.2 29.4 17.9 6.4 4.3 3.4 6.8 
Bruny (S) 4.0 46.4 Qik? Loe 4.6 es Bue. 2.0 
Esperance (S) 1.8 31.3 221 23.3 49 6.1 4.3 6.1 
Glamorgan (S) 2.9 30.1 DE 24.7 6.4 Pl 1.9 4.8 
Green Ponds (S) 0.7 38:2 18.9 223 7.0 4.0 Bia 8.6 
Hamilton (S) 2.2 24.1 18.1 26.6 Oui 8.4 4.3 7.3 
Huon (S) 0.8 27.0 19.6 24.2 Tia 9.7 6.0 5.6 
Oatlands (S) 1.9 32.9 25.0 19.6 5.0 5.9 2.4 Tz 
Port Cygnet (S) 2.0 36.5 22.0 15.9 ice eo Bb 5.4 
Richmond (S) 0.9 Bs 19.6 22.1 6.7 Te 6.3 9.6 
Spring Bay (S) 1.6 23.7 17.4 29.5 10.0 6.2 3.9 Te 
Tasman (S) ilsdl 37.9 22.0 16.7 5.9 7.6 4.2 4.0 
HOBART STAT DIV 1.0 24.0 14.4 22.9 9.0 10.2 tT 10.9 
SOUTHERN STAT DIV RT, 29.7 20.4 22.8 7.0 7.0 4.6 6.7 
Launceston 0.9 Sila L73 rAd 7.6 8.2 5.6 7.8 
Beaconsfield 1.0 20.4 14.1 22.9 9.8 12.4 8.0 11.4 
Deloraine iy 33.6 22.1 2325 4.9 5.0 2.8 6.3 
Evandale 1.6 19.6 16.6 24.8 9.8 10.1 8.0 9.4 
George Town 1.0 17.8 11.5 22.9 13.9 16.0 8.3 8.6 
Lilydale 1.0 24.3 15.6 26.5 9.2 9.7 6.7 7.0 
Longford 122 26.4 19.6 24.9 6.5 9.2 5.7 6.4 
St Leonards 1.0 24.1 15 a7, 2527) 8.9 10.3 6.9 7.4 
Westbury 1.0 26.6 17.6 25.4 Tiel 8.6 elk 5.8 
Tamar Stat Subdivision 1.0 26.4 16.4 23.6 8.5 9.7 6.5 7.9 
Campbell Town 0.6 30.6 26.3 19.5 6.6 6.4 4.7 5c 
Fingal eS 3182 19.6 255 8.3 6.8 2.4 6.8 
Flinders ED, 26.0 19.9 24.5 4.5 7.6 7.6 8.5 
Portland 25 Sia 19.0 19.0 6.4 7.4 DAF 59 
Ringarooma 0.9 32.8 20.5 26.2 6.3 6.0 1.6 5.6 
Ross IED 32.3 28.6 19.3 Sul 5.6 25 Tee 
North Eastern Stat Subdivision 1.4 30.6 21.0 23.5 6.4 hey oon 6.2 
NORTHERN STAT DIV Hell 26.9 17.0 23.6 8.2 9.4 6.1 Tf 
Burnie 1e2 252 13.2 De 9.7 9.4 6.9 9.2 
Circular Head £3 25.0 15.5 25:3 8.1 9.1 6.0 9.6 
Devonport IES Dies 15.8 24.6 8.0 9.3 6.5 Hed, 
Kentish 1e2 31.0 18.4 24.0 8.2 6.5 5.2 55 
King Island 1.0 15.4 12.4 21.9 10.9 13.7 9.1 15.8 
Latrobe 12 2722 17.8 25.9 LS 7.6 5.8 Lee 
Penguin 1.3 27.0 14.1 26.6 9.4 9.3 5.5 Tall 
Ulverstone 1.6 30.3 16.0 B72 7.4 8.5 5.1 6.0 

Wynyard Tess: 26.0 15.4 25.0 9.9 8.6 6.5 7.0_ 

North Western Stat Subdivision 1.3 26.7 15:2 25.0 8.6 9.0 6.3 7.8 

Gormanston 4.4 48.9 15.6 26.7 — 4.4 — — 

Queenstown 1.4 23.6 9.8 23.1 11.6 14.9 bey. 9.8 

Strahan es 39.1 1722) Dalat 3.1 8.6 23 si 

Waratah 0.8 5.6 Sc 20.3 1257 23.8 16.1 17.5 

Zeehan 0.8 6.2 2.9 21.6 16.3 18.1 13.6 20.6 

Western Stat Subdivision a2 14.1 6.1 22.0 13.4 17.3 10.6 15.4 
MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIV es 25.5 14.4 247, 9.1 9.8 6.7 8.5 
TASMANIA teat 25.6 15:5 23.5 8.7 9.7 6.8 9.1 


— 


a) Not stated are excluded from calculation of percentage distribution. 
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In Table 6.8, local government areas are ranked according to their median family incomes. In general terms 
thelocal government areas with the lowest median family incomes, based on census, are predominantly rural areas. 
The more urbanised local government areas with better and greater diversity of employment opportunities tend to 
be closer to the state median or above it. The two LGAs with highest median family income were Waratah 
($19250) and Zeehan ($18500). These are predominantly mining areas with Zeehan also having significant 
Hydro-Electric Commission construction activity within its boundaries at the time of the Census. Both had low 
unemployment rates and few people over the age of 65 (i.e. few in dependancy situations). 


Table 6.8 Median Family Annual Income by Local Government Area 


($) 


Tasmanian median family annual income: $11 450 


Median family annual income by local government area 


($) 


Local government areas with median family annual income below $11 450 


($) 
Less than 7 850 Gormanston, Bruny, Strahan, Tasman, Portland 
7850 to 8249 Port Cygnet, Oatlands, Bothwell 
8 250 to 8649 Deloraine 
8650 to 9049 Ross, Campbell Town 
9050 to 9 449 Glamorgan, Ringarooma, Green Ponds, Esperance 
9450 to 9849 Fingal 
9850 to 10249 Kentish, Launceston, Scottsdale 
10250 to 10649 Brighton, Flinders, Richmond, Ulverstone, Huon, Longford 
10650 to 11049 Latrobe, Westbury, Hamilton 
11050 to 11449 Sorell, Wynyard, Penguin, Circular Head, Devonport, Glenorchy 


Local government areas with median family annual income equal to or above $11 450 


$ 
11450 to 11849 Hobart, Lilydale, St Leonards 
11850 to 12 249 Evandale, Burnie 
12250 to 12649 New Norfolk, Spring Bay 
12650 to 13049 _ 
13050 to 13 449 Beaconsfield, Clarence, King Island, Queenstown 
13 450 to 14649 George Town, Kingborough 
14650 and over Zeehan, Waratah 


Social Security Benefit Recipients 


The following table shows the number receiving various Commonwealth Social Welfare Benefits in Tasmania 
at 30 June over recent years. 


Table 6.9 Number of Benefit Recipients at 30 June 


(000) 
a a 
Benefit type 
bite mm Supporting 
Age Invalid Wives “Widows” (a) parent 

Behe co aay 8 Ore eee eee ee eee 

1972 25a 4.5 (a)0.9 3i2 = 

1973 29.1 4.9 (b)1.5 3.6 — 

1974 319 Bel (b)1.7 3.9 0.9 

1975 34.3 55 (b)1.8 4.1 1S 

1976 35.6 6.1 Zell 4.2 ef, 

1977 37.0 6.6 2.4 4.6 1.8 

1978 38.2 6.2 Do 5.0 2.0 

1979 38.9 6.4 2.6 5i2 3) 

1980 39.6 6.4 2.7 5.4 2:3 

1981 40.0 6.5 2.6 5:2 Bo 

1982 40.4 6.6 2.6 5.2 3.9 

1983 40.8 6.8 2.6 Srl 4.0 


SR ee OE a ee ee ee 
(a) Includes pensions paid to deserted wives, divorcees as well as actual widows. 
(b) Date closest 30 June. 


Changes in the numbers of benefit recipients reflect two aspects — (i) administrative changes in essed vs 
suchas changes in means test criteria, extension of coverage of the benefit or application of the eligibiity ru = an 
(ii) natural growth in numbers who would be eligible if criteria remained constant e.g. an increase In the number : 
males and females in the age group eligible for age pensions. The other significant beneficiary recipient group are the 


| 
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unemployed. Number of unemployment benefit recipients are shown in Table 6.10 for a similar period to that 
covered by Table 6.9. 


Table 6.10 Unemployment Benefit Recipients 


(7000) 

Number on benefit Number of Number on benefit Number of 
at — recipients at — recipients 

1 July 1972 IZ; 30 June 1978 9.8 

30 June 1973 Ps 29 June 1979 10.4 

29 June 1974 3.0 27 June 1980 Lia 

28 June 1975 4.4 26 June 1981 12.9 

2 July 1976 Tad 2 July 1982 16.3 

1 July 1977 Ash 1 July 1983 20.4 


The number of unemployment benefit recipients differs from the estimated number of unemployed based on 
monthly population survey results for a number of reasons. These include: 


e ABS estimates include persons seeking part-time or full-time work — to receive a benefit the person must 
be registered for full-time work; 


e Unemployment benefit recipients are subject to means test — no income criteria are included by the ABS 
for determining unemployment status; 


e Timing differences — benefit recipients are counts of payments made at a point in time, the ABS count 
relates to persons actively seeking work over a defined search period; 


e Benefits recipients must register with the Commonwealth Employment Service — this requirement does 
not apply to ABS estimates of unemployment; 


e ABS estimates are based on persons identified as actively seeking work in the survey search period — it is 
possible for a benefit recipient not to have undertaken such activity in the survey search period; 


© ABS includes persons who are not eligible for unemployment benefit e.g. spouses of employed persons, 
persons voluntarily unemployed have a waiting period before receiving benefits; and 


® Unemployment benefit recipient counts depend upon eligibility criteria and counting procedures. These 
are subject to change over time period shown. The ABS estimates are conceptually consistent in terms of 
scope, coverage, definition and counting rules over time. 


The previous two tables relating to benefit recipients indicate that around 25 per cent of Tasmania’s population 
aged 15 years and over was dependent (partially or fully) upon Commonwealth funded social welfare payments in 
June 1982. This compares with less than 15 per cent in June 1972. Two benefit recipient types account for most of 
this increase — age pensioners which have increased by almost 60 per cent over the peiod. Part of the increase has 
been due to the increased number of persons in the eligible age groups which went up 31 per cent over the period. 
The other component of growth relates to changes made to eligibility criteria for the aged pension. Unemployment 
benefit recipients increased more than tenfold over the same period. Changes in eligibility criteria were insignificant 
compared to the impact of detioration in the labour market and lack of job opportunities. ; 


In Fig 6.4, the number on unemployment benefits closest to 30 June are included in the calculation of 
percentages. Likewise for ‘wives’ pension recipients for years 1972 to 1975 inclusive. 


NE 
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Fig6.4 NUMBER OF PRINCIPAL TYPES OF COMMONWEALTH BENEFIT 
RECIPIENTS AS A PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION 
AGED 15 AND OVER AT 30 JUNE 


(Note: Benefit recipient types included are 
age, invalid, wives and widows pensions, 
Supporting parent benefits and unemployed 
benefit recipients) 


Key 


Principal benefit Other recipients as a 


recipients as a Proportion of population = |5 years 
roportio f population : et 

soe his ee ee Age pension recipients as a 

ae aig Proportion of population > 15 years 


= 


1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 
30 JUNE 


Per cent 


An alternative means of assessing the changing pattern of population dependency upon welfare payments is 
to relate the number of benefit recipients to the population aged 15-64. This population contains the vast sea 
of the community’s productive income earners. Table 6.10 shows for the selected major Commonwealth Benefit 
recipient categories the number per thousand of the Tasmanian population aged 15 to 64. 


Table 6.10 Selected Welfare Benefit Recipients per Thousand of Population Aged 15-64 Years at 30 June. 
Se Se Ip enti hla a nN hte tb seh meena 


; Supporting Unemployed 
Year Age Invalid Wives Widows Dione (a) 
ALARA RET Ah COTE NEA 5 TRE NSO ioe AME NT OD SR MT Oe BPO rs eager A Ieee 
1973 Try, 20 (a)6 15 . 2 
1976 137 24 8 16 : os 
1979 146 24 10 20 a 
1982 147 24 9 19 


(a) Count of recipients nearest to 30 June. 


An ABS survey in September 1983 of persons who retired from full-time work at age ot pee hearst ee 
that nationally 54 per cent of males were dependent upon age, invalid and like agen a 
income anda further 16 per cent and were dependent on War pensions. Only 26 per cen f ee whedeed fom 
from superannuation, life insurance and like schemes or investments. In the case O sens sition ag 
full-time work at age 45 years or more, 57 per cent were dependent upon invalid, ae and sim a are ee 
main source of income. Approximately seven per cent derived most of their income from investm 
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He 


16 


per cent obtained their main income from superannuation, life insurance and like schemes. 


Estimated benefit recipients by major benefit types by local government area are shown in Table 6.11. Benefit 
recipients have been allocated to LGAs based on postcodes. Where a postcode covers more than one LGA then 


the allocation has been on census based population relativities. 


Table 6.11 Estimated Pensioner and Benefit Recipients by Local Government Area (a) 
Principal Pensions or Benefits 6 April 1984 


Source: Department of Social Security postcode tables. 


Pension or benefit type 


Local government area Gane 
Statistical subdivision Pes Widow Widow _ F 
Statistical division Age ie ‘A’ ‘B’ Rene 


supporting 


Hobart (H) 5 330 680 190 240 420 
Glenorchy (H) 4 280 750 290 270 500 
Clarence (H) 3130 550 370 210 520 
Brighton (H) (S) 340 160 150 30 380 
Kingborough (H) (S) 1270 140 90 70 140 
New Norfolk (H) (S) 730 170 50 30 100 
Sorell (H) (S) 530 110 30 20 60 
Bothwell (S) 80 10 — 10 — 
Bruny (S) 60 10 — — 10 
Esperance (S) 330 70 20 10 30 
Glamorgan (S) 170 30 10 10 10 
Green Ponds (S) 80 10 — _ 10 
Hamilton (S) 130 30 10 — 20 
Huon (S) 460 90 30 10 50 
Oatlands (S) 230 50 10 20 10 
Port Cygnet (S) 240 70 10 20 20 
Richmond (S) 190 30 10 10 10 
Spring Bay (S) 170 30 10 _ 20 
Tasman (S) 130 30 10 10 20 
Se i eee ee ee age eee ee | tee) Eee 2 er ee 

eee G - Sot 17870 3 000 1280 970 2320 
Launceston 4670 530 290 200 310 
Beaconsfield 1290 240 90 70 100 
Deloraine 560 90 30 30 40 
Evandale 240 40 10 10 10 
George Town 360 90 70 20 60 
Lilydale 630 150 70 60 70 
Longford 630 80 40 20 40 
St Leonards 1430 340 190 130 190 
Westbury 700 100 40 30 30 
Tamar Stat Subdivision 10500 1660 810 560 850 
Campbell Town 150 30 10 — 20 
Fingal 240 50 10 20 20 
Flinders 70 10 — — _ 
Portland 280 70 20 10 20 
Ringarooma 140 40 10 10 10 
Ross 60 10 — — = 
Scottsdale 300 70 20 20 30 
North Eastern Stat Subdivision 1240 280 80 70 100 
NORTHERN STAT DIV 11740 1940 890 630 950 
Burnie 1710 300 160 100 220 
Circular Head 580 120 30 30 60 
Devonport 2 440 400 220 160 260 
Kentish 340 80 20 20 20 
King Island 140 20 10 10 10 
Latrobe 500 90 30 30 40 
Penguin 440 70 20 30 50 
Ulverstone 1500 190 90 90 130 
Wynyard 1040 190 70 50 90 
North Western Stat Subdivision 8670 1470 650 500 880 
Gormanston 10 = we ia es 
Queenstown 240 70 20 20 30 
Strahan 50 20 = 10 10 


continued on next page 
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Table 6.11 Estimated Pensioner and Benefit Recipients by Local Government Area (a) 
Principal Pensions or Benefits 6 April 1984 — Continued 


Source: Department of Social Security postcode tables. 


Pension or b i 
Local government area : Eneiiipe 


Statistical subdivision ; 3 Single 
Statistical division Age Invalid sole gle is parent 
supporting 
Waratah 10 10 — = 10 
Zeehan 40 20 10 10 30 
Western Stat Subdivision 350 120 30 40 70 
MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIV 9020 1590 670 540 950 
TASMANIA 38 630 6530 2840 2 150 4 220 


— 


a) Excludes pensions or benefits recipients: (i) residing in institutions (approximately 1 200 aged and 520 invalid pensioners). Affects 
LGAs such as Hobart, Glenorchy, Clarence, Launeston and other LGAs with substantial institutions caring for the aged or 
invalid; and (ii) residing overseas. 


Table 6.12 is based on benefit rates applicable in May 1984. It is included to give a guide to the level of income 
that persons solely reliant upon principal Commonwealth Benefit would receive over a year. 


Table 6.12 Annual Equivalent Income From Selected Commonwealth Welfare Benefits 
Based on Rates Current November 1983 


Benefit Annual equivalent income (a) 

Age pension — 

Standard mateswithoulichildkemssis ae as aie ces nee nea hee eee 4450 

Metriod sratcc a ies ered aie ae re ea Osea cee (b) 7450 
Invalid pension — 

Standakd Tate wiksotiee biareniec chimes seen oon econ see sete oe 4450 

Milica acto te eee re can onsen Gs Nee ena pecs mene ame ace 3 700 
Widows pension — 

Withotutschildrenn stats acetic ha heck Sa Seiet stg mene emilee nee mermare 4450 

No child under6 years or invalid 142215. sisi asec gs on eo engine seen eee ences ener eas 4800 

At least one child under 6 years or invalid .................2 sete eens eee eee ee eee eee 4900 
Supporting parent benefit — 

No child under 6 years or invalid ..............0.ceeecceeee eee ene teen eee e nee eennenees 4800 

At least one child under 6 years or invalid ............-.600:e cere esses steers 4900 
Unemployment benefit — 

Not marnied:umderuigt mites ates tes a a ide es ieee ieee 2350 

18 years or More NOt Married $5... ..- ii eines seeaw teases ecte ese nnne reacted ere senses 3 850 

Married (any 206) (C)) e.cccncc ceca ceeds etme sh eaed meee pniilndes ore mputiee ses aay tenee rt: 7450 


(a) Rounded to nearest $50 
(b) Combined annual income from pension for married couple 
(c) Includes benefit for spouse but excludes additional benefits for children. 


DATA REFERENCES 
ABS Catalogue No. TITLE 
Note: Letters after title indicate issuing office — T = Tasmanian Office of the ABS, C/ O = Central Office of the ABS. 
2401.6 Census of Population and Housing 30 June 1981, Characteristics of the Population and Dwellings in Local 
Government Areas, Tasmania (T). 
2449.0 Cross Classified Characteristics of Persons and Dwellings, Tasmania, 1981 Census (C/O) 
6310.0 Weekly Earnings of Employees (Distribution) Australia, August 1983 (C/O) 


ers Annual Statistics of Pensions and Family Allowances, Department of Social Security. 

a) Quarterly Summary of Statistics, Department of Social Security. 

aa Recipients of Pensions, Benefits and Family Allowances in Postcode Districts, Department of Social Security. 
=e Characteristics of Pensioners, Department of Social Security. 

oi Department of Social Welfare Annual Report. 

= Regional Office Community Profile, 1984, Department of Social Security. 


iz Poverty Lines Australia, Institute of Applied Economics, University of Melbourne. 
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Chapter 7 
CRIME AND JUSTICE 


Introduction 


Existence of crime in society is a significant cost both in terms of direct economic costs and the consequent 
loss of well-being by individuals who are the actual or potential victims. 


Measurement of crime has largely been through administrative records of courts and police. These records 
cover only that proportion of crime which is detected or brought to the notice of police or comes before courts for 
resolution. This represents only part of the picture of crime in society. Much may go undetected or unreported. 
ABS surveys in 1975 and 1983 provide some information about crime which can be used to augment official 
records. Such surveys, while useful, do suffer from deficiencies associated with recollection of incidents, 
categorisation of the crime, omission, or in some cases possible exaggeration. 


Despite improvements in classification of crime and implementation of standards to improve comparability 
over time, and between states there are still major data deficiencies. These include lack of data about motives, 
demographic characteristics of offenders and victims, costs associated with detection, apprehension, victim 
costs, etc. 


The information in this chapter is largely based upon administrative based records (police, courts and 
prisons). At the time of writing, data from the 1983 survey relating to crime victims was not available. Reference is 
made to some summary data from the 1975 survey. 


Offences 
Crime Victims Survey 1975 


The 1975 survey relating to crime victims was conducted over the three month period March to May 1975. 
The period covered was the 12 months prior to interview. 


Results from the 1975 survey showed that for incidents covered by the survey nationally only 26 per cent were 
reported by the victim to the police. A further eight per cent of the incidents reported became known to the police 
either through the action of someone else or of the police. According to the survey, over 60 per cent of incidents 
reported by victims in the survey did not come to police attention. Nationally, theft (stealing in which the offender 
neither used nor threatened violence to any person or property and excluding stealing associated with break and 
enter or motor vehicle theft) accounted for 40 per cent of incidents reported in the survey. Only 35 per cent of theft 
cases, according to victims, became known to police. Nuisance calls were a further 19 per cent of all incidents 
—only 13 per cent of these became known to police. At the national level these two categories of incidents covered 
by the 1975 survey comprised 66 per cent of the incidents which did not become known to police. 


Principal reasons given, at the national level, for not notifying police were: 
@ victim considered the incident too trivial, 29 per cent; 


® police could not do anything about it, 15 per cent; 


notified somebody else instead, 7 per cent; 
© victim could handle the situation him or herself, 6 per cent; and 
© police would not bother to do anything about it, five per cent. 


Table 7.1 is included to give an idea of victim rates for offences reported in the survey. Geographic coverage 
was limited to capital cities and other urban areas of the State. At the 1975 survey, Tasmania had a significantly 
lower number of victims per thousand of population than all other states except Queensland. 
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Table 7.1 Crime Victims per Thousand Persons Aged 15 Years and Over 
Previous 12 Months March-May 1985 


State (a) 
Type of offence 
NSW (b) Vic Qld SA WA Tas Total 

Number of victims per thousand persons 
Motoravehiclesthetiee er ees 9 8 6 6 8 7 8 
PNG Sct lips oe ee ae rh ca pti cenn re Sea a 10 9 12 18 18 12 11 
ROD DENS ets eee Ts 3 1 1 sd 3 * 2 
Bieter ase ete ee oe eer ae eile oh 61 49 47 74 72 60 58 
Fraud, forgery and false pretences ............ ily 16 14 23 22 ih 17 
INGiSance:GallSeewnates ons eee ee 39 42 IY/ 33 25 28 35 
OneommoreioliencesiG)sssssse ee eens 123) 113 88 139 130 105 117 

Number of victims per thousand females 
Rape (C)iis csr snk a tao ee erie ee eS ts * Zz we 2 
Indecent:exposunes (Clea teres eeee eee 5 11 2 9 8 7 i 
PeeBiINGA Caste Acc cana im eae eee een ed gen ed 17 19 11 is 10 10 16 


(a) Capital cities and other urban areas only. 


(b) Includes the Australian Capital Territory. 


(c) Only females aged 15 years and over were asked whether they were victims of rape, indencent exposure and peeping. Victims of 
these offences were not included in the total unless they were victims of one or more of the other offences in the list. 


The preceding section relating to crime victim statistics from the 1975 survey is included to give some 
perception of likely understatement of criminal offences in the community when measured by statistics derived 
from administrative records of police and courts. 


Offences Recorded and Cleared by Police 


These statistics are based on data recorded by the police and presented in annual reports of the 
Commissioner of Tasmania Police. They relate only to those offences either notified to the police or detected by 
them and recorded by the police as an offence. Table 7.2 excludes motor vehicle, traffic and related offences. (In 
terms of all offences recorded by police these account for around 60 per cent. Offences, in Table 7.2, are classified 
according to the Draft Australian National Classification of Offences (DANCO). DANCO was developed to bring 
uniformity into classification of statistics relating to the justice area and to allow better comparisons between 
states of such statistics. Offences per hundred thousand of mean population have been included to give an idea of 
the incidence with which various offences are recorded by the police. 


Table 7.2 Offences Recorded by Police, Tasmania: 
Summary (Excluding Motor Vehicle, Traffic and Related Offences) 


(Number) 
Offences recorded per 
5 DAN CO Offences recorded hundred thousand of mean 
lass of offence pr ses population 
a ee Biss FE SrT SI SC * 
1980-81 1981-82 1982-82 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 

Offences Against the Person 

FIOMICIdG see one ee ce weer ae 110 iZ 22 17 2.8 Syl 3.9 

Assaults (excluding sexual assaults) .......... 120 866 991 1061 203.6 23131 6124613 

Sexual assaults and offences .................4. 130 143 138 127 33.6 82:2 29.5 

Other offences against the person ............ 140 42 27 50 9.9 6.3 11.6 
Robbery and Extortion 

ROD beLY! 2a esa coe ce cee oe ee eee 210 45 72 52 9.9 16.8 2a 

Esxtontioticics screed oo ee eee 220 3 3 i 0.7 0.7 0.2 
Breaking and Entering, Fraud and Other 
Offences Involving Theft 

Breakingrandrentering... sseqssaece eee cs os 310 3801 4469 5 126 893.7 1042.9 1190.2 

Fraud and misappropriation ................... 320 932 861 934 2198 200.9 216.9 

Receiving and unlawful possession of 

Solem God Seat teats rane s ats c. eee 330 150 155 167 Bow 36.2 38.8 

@therathettee: sn casios eee ga ene 340 12 229 12 469 15 202 2875.4 2909.9 3529.6 
Property Damage and Environmental Offences ‘ 

Propenttsdatna Ge ascccncc) naan ee eee 410 2 638 252 3492 620.3 679.6 810.8 

Environmentalvoftences:.....--.-.:00-6..4.m ore 420 33 53 39 disse) 12.4 9.1 


continued on next page 
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Table 7.2 Offences Recorded by Police, Tasmania: — Continued 
Summary (Excluding Motor Vehicle, Traffic and Related Offences) 


(Number) 
Offences recorded per 
DAN CO Offences recorded hundred thousand of mean 
Class of offence Subdivision iat 
(a) population 


1980-81 1981-82 1982-82 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 


Offence Against Good Order 
Offences against government security 


ANGLOMeLAllOnst:. tee eaten tn tet 510 - 4 — _ 0.9 — 
Offences against justice procedures ............ 520 347 364 477 81.6 84.9 110.7 
Prostitution and related offences ............... 530 — 2 1 — 0.5 0.2 
Offensive behaviour offences ................... 540 1615 1594 1681 379.7 372.0 390.3 
Unlawful possession of weapons ............... 550 103 141 149 24.2 32.9 34.6 
Other offences against good order ............. 560 2065 2977 2 333 485.5 694.7 541.7 

Drug Offences 
Possession/use-or dnlicSexiiesiscs es aeteeas tea es 610 902 1253 963 2a 292.4 223.6 
Dealing and trafficking in drugs ................. 620 208 170 171 48.9 39.7 39.7 

Manufacturing, growing and other drug 

HEHECS Te errr earn een meee rer 630 192 223 232 45.1 52.0 53.9 

Other offences 
Other offences 810 989 1247 1227 232.5 291.0 284.9 
TOTAL pews 30 147 33 502 642905 S37 038515717 78:5 


EEE 


(a) Draft Australian National Classification of Offences. 


Figure 7.1 shows the relative importance of the various offences recorded by Tasmanian Police in 1982-83. 
Motor vehicle, traffic and related offences are excluded. 


FIG 7.1 OFFENCES RECORDED BY POLICE 
(excluding motor vehicle, traffic and related offences) 


1982-83 


Breaking and entering, fraud and other offences involving theft 
Robbery and extortion 

Offences against the person 

Property damage and environmental offences 

Offences against good order 

Drug offences 


Other offences 


NOTE: Figures show per centage each category of offence 
contributed to the total of offence catagories shown 
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In 1982 the Tasmanian Office of the ABS commenced compiling statistics of matters finalised in courts based 
on information held by the Tasmanian and Federal police. Statistics are compiled using standards (classifications, 
counting rules and common data items) developed by the ABS to facilitate development of national court 
statistics. The Bureau has worked with relevant Commonwealth and State authorities to have these standards 
incorporated into various court and crime/justice related collections. In relation to court statistics shown in this 


section the following definitions and explanations apply: 


© Classification of offences; Offences are classified using the Draft Australian National Classification of 
Offences — DANCO. 
e Type of matter; the scope of the collection is criminal matters only. A criminal matter arises when there is 


an allegation that an offence has been committed. An offence is generally taken to be a breach of a 
statute, order or common law which may render the person liable to prosecution and punishment if the 


allegation is proven. 


e Matter finalised; occurs when the matter is effectively removed, with or without hearing, from the list of 
matters awaiting hearing in the particular level of the court. 


Since it is difficult to identify persons having more than one court appearance it is not possible to produce 
statistics on a ‘distinct person’ basis. Use of the most serious matter concept (i.e. that attracting the severest 


penalty) provides a proxy measure of distinct persons. 


Data relating to minor traffic offences are excluded from the Court statistical series. The principal reason for 
this is related to the volume of such offences and their minor nature. 


The following tables present statistics for criminal matters finalised in the lower (magistrates) and higher 
(Supreme) courts of Tasmania. Broadly the lower courts try less serious matters that are subject to summary 
jurisdiction. They may also try some indictable offences (e.g. helping a prisoner escape, stealing, killing an animal 
with intent to steal, forging and uttering where the cheque is not more than $1000). The Supreme Court has 
jurisdiction over all indictable offences. Many matters finalised in the lower courts are done so by transfer to the 


higher court. 
In tables 7.3 and 7.4 the following counting rule applies: 


e For each matter acount is recorded for each count of each matter prosecuted. For example, if a person 
were prosecuted for breaking and entering a dwelling on four counts and on one count of unlawful 
possession of stolen goods, then in the table 7.3 he/she would be counted four times against ‘breaking 
and entering’ and once against ‘receiving and unlawful possession of stolen goods’. 


Hence, the total count of matters finalised is dependent upon how they are prosecuted in the court. In the 
above example it is conceivable that the person could have been prosecuted for only one count of breaking and 
entering a dwelling in which case he/she would have been counted once only against ‘breaking and entering’. 


Table 7.3 Criminal Matters Finalised and Criminal Matters Proven in Lower and Higher Courts 
1982 and 1983 


1982 1983 
Type of matter Matters Matters Matters Matters 
finalised proven finalised proven 


LOWER COURTS 


Offences against the person — 


Homicide since: Kaa ceet 4S eee ene 12 1 4 = 
Assaults against the person (excl. sexual) ..... 582 486 682 597 
Sexual assaults and offences ................22. 104 61 64 55 
@therwwwer siya 8 Ve Gece Saal n eaaea Re, 3 1 — = 
Ho) £-| Sa NRRN MRRARD chs OV Aplin 701 549 750 652 
RObOeRY ANGIeXTOniOn. 115 ee cee eee 33 i 6 3 
Breaking and entering, fraud and other offences 
involving theft — 
Breakingiand entering ss... 1. j--eaea eee see 1561 1436 684 641 
Fraud and misappropriation .................... 886 620 830 790 
Receiving and unlawful possession of 
STOLEMEGOOU Saitek nic tetera dp 115 87 150 137 “ 
theres nese ey ete coe a 2399 2062 3037 2 808 
TEGI a hy GARE En a) RON ater tae oct ore eR ERS een 4961 4205 4701 4376 


continued on next page 
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Table 7.3 Criminal Matters Finalised and Criminal Matters Proven in Lower and Higher Courts 
1982 and 1983 — Continued 


1982 1983 
Type of matter Matters Matters Matters Matters 
finalised proven finalised proven 


Lower Courts — Continued 


Property damage and environmental offences .... 1674 1594 1015 903 
Offences against good order ...................00005 wr23 4226 5909 5 464 
Drug offences — 
EOSSeCSSION/ USC. Ol GKUGS tin aes cnn cis anes ioe 1141 1050 1095 1039 
MO) eral) acter eee ee veered cee ot! Sou 299 195 181 
Hie leercestrsas’ td Scioto create oe oe era eis ee 1476 1349 1290 1220 
Motor vehicle, traffic and related offences (b) ..... 4710 4561 5 129 4956 
Other offences-rrecceri verre eee ee ETE RN 57 52 71 64 
AU @ fences tas cree eee epee cre ee 19 335 16537 18871 17 638 
HIGHER COURTS 
Offences against the person — 
PlOiiiGicle wanes ccr ret raion aaaiiccore course 10 6 alg 8 
Assaults against the person (excl. sexual) ..... 31 25 77 54 
Sexual assaults and offences .................... 34 ag 63 Syl 
Othersernar is, 4 epee sees PACE amber = = 2S = 
Totaiies Sa St PE SB ie 75 58 15M 113 
Robberprand'€xtontionier. sno... hens chase sce 16 15 20 18 


Breaking and entering, fraud and other offences 
involving theft — 


Breakinqrandrenteringee ate enn ree eee 244 223 463 434 
Fraud and misappropriation ................-... 188 174 27h 237 
Receiving and unlawful possession of 
SIGlEMIaOOUS en eee eared icici 12 11 AS 14 
@therihiclite 0 Sic. nee Sake Se 135 94 358 317 
(Rotales Asuka cortnrs tare rasttot ss: 579 502 iy 1002 
penn sae je Sanco DMO a NR LE A NA SO AM SE RB AAPOR EON I A SSIES DEE SE SECS ES 
Property damage and environmental offences .... 29 19 47 Shi 
Offences‘agairist good Orden. ...5. jo... ssc ees eee 14 12 6 4 
Drug offences — 
Possession/use Of rugs”. 5.202. 0. hens es vie: 21 21 5 5 
Other-(a)erecysecnveessecd Te 23 19 50 38 
PORDaS De ek As a a i ee A I EE OPE A Ee 
Ti@ tia lorcreratsesvereccrcrenansvie soir ste dereteremecce terres nataielererntces 44 40 55 43 
a a a eg 
Motor vehicle, traffic and related offences (b) .... 9 8 jl 10 
Other offenCesta: te + mere ek cereals een ae oath nee — — — - 
ar ee en 
AMbOHenCeSe sacte citer aanase ae a es 766 654 1407 1221 


Comprises manufacturing, growing drugs and other drug offences. 
b) Comprises: (i) driving under the influence of alcohol or drugs, (ii) dangerous, negligent, reckless driving (excluding driving causing 
death or bodily harm). These categories are DANCO groups 711 and 712. 


ey 
~— 


ound 80 per cent of matters proven in higher and lower courts. 
offences; (ii) breaking and entering, fraud and other offences 
ffic and related offences. Around 85 to 90 per cent of matters 
ect of male offenders. The bulk of matters proven are 


Three broad groups of offences account for ar 
These are (i) property damage and environmental 
involving theft offences; and (iii) motor vehicle, tra 
finalised and proven in the higher and lower courts are in resp 
for male offenders aged 15-24 years. 
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Table 7.4 Matters Proven Lower and Higher Courts 
by Age and Sex of Offender 1982 and 1983 


ae a aN ge Se a A ee ee 
Age 


Particulars 60 & Not 
15-19 20-24 25-39 40-59 nie sated Total 


ce ———_—_—e—em ee 


Number of Matters Proven 


TY 
30 15 403 


1982 — Males 4208 5 233 4319 1315 298 
Females 603 415 540 181 44 5 1788 
1983 — Males (a) 4069 5 116 4828 1601 230 61 15 905 
Females 1272 573 800 247 53 6 2951 


ee 


Proportion of All Matters Proven (Per cent) 


1982 — Males 24.5 30.4 251 7.6 ey 0.2 89.6 
Females BLS 2.4 Sal 1.1 0.3 = 10.4 
1983 — Males 21.6 21k 25.6 8.5 1.2 0.3 84.3 
Females 6.7 3.0 4.2 iL} 0.3 — 15.6 


(a) Includes 13 matters proven which related to offenders under 15 years of age. 


It is not currently possible to compile statistics about matters finalised in courts on an individual person basis. 
The closest approximation is to use the ‘most serious’ matter concept. The most serious matter is that which 
attracts the severest penalty. If two or more matters attract equal penalties then that matter liable to the severest 
penalty is treated as the most serious. Failing either of these the apparently most severe matter is chosen. ‘Most 
serious’ matter is still not equivalent to individual person court appearances for finalisation of matters ina year. Fora 
given appearance on a number of matters it will equate with an individual person. However, if a person appears 
more than once in the year and has matters finalised on more than one appearance, he/she will be counted against a 
‘most serious’ matter each time matters are finalised. The concept of ‘most serious’ matter has been used in Tables 
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Table 7.5 Most Serious Criminal Matters Finalised and Criminal Matters Proven in Lower and Higher Courts 
1982 and 1983 


1982 1983 
Type of matter Matters Matters Matters Matters 
finalised proven finalised proven 


LOWER COURTS 


Offences against the person — 


Homicides aa tn Sree fee. ee 7 1 4 ds 
Assaults against the person (excl. sexual) ...... 387 336 409 352 
Sexual assaults and offences ..................55 64 47 32 25 
Others. hes eee ee == = = = 
WK | leaner pcre rarern eo te a heer mine eR a on 458 384 445 377 
Robbery and extorilonmatnee ns. oo cence ner 8 il 4 1 
Breaking and entering, fraud and other offences 
involving theft — 
Breaking andrentenina tras s.cac- sere scold eee 268 230 309 290 
Fraud and misappropriation ..................... 123 103 162 152 
Receiving and unlawful possession of 
SLOlEM GOW SS aaa ee rete re US 61 72 64 
Othertthelt== es ee eee OE 1069 1114 973 
MiGtalt ot ae tema ons hac ee eee ee ares 1679 1463 1657 1479 
Property damage and environmental offences .... 449 416 Soy 483 
@jfencesiaqainst goodiorder---eseessc eee 2919 2 536 4113 3 828 
Drug offences — 
Possession/use of drugs. ........00tercsedess ees 392 362 405 383 
Oiinera (ay hee ete ere OID) ee 75 70 66 60 
eROtall ac. 5 citing estes eee erates oc Sate 467 432 471 443 
Motor vehicle, traffic and related offences (b) ..... 4091 3979 4678 4545 
Other Offences sas cat OR See ee 32 29 47 40 


PE PORES o . o cerge tiene nails Gene Te EW Ce eee 10 103 9 240 (c) 11967 (c) 11196 


<< LlLlUlUlllmU oe ie oe 
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Table 7.5 Most Serious Criminal Matters Finalised and Criminal Matters Provenin Lower and Higher Courts — Continued 
1982 and 1983 


1982 1983 


Type of matter Matters Matters Matters Matters 


finalised proven finalised proven 
HIGHER COURTS 


Offences against the person — 


FIOITICIG exert areata ice cece enenswnhcans 6 6 9 ii 
Assault against the person (excl. sexual) ...... 17 14 45 33 
Sexual assaults and offences ................-0.. 20 15 15 12 
(OX RT A CURE Aare eee eRS Hea Ga Seren Dare eras 8 ies ce a 
————e SSS 
Wotale ic setae naeshcc te ee oe ee 43 35 69 52 
SSS 
RODDEN ONG: CXtOMlONessnn nes. nee ee ee ee 12 11 15 14 


Breaking and entering, fraud and other offences 
involving theft — 


Breakingandientening css. .c5 coe ane 59 52 122 112 
Fraud and misappropriation .................... 23 20 38 33 
Receiving and unlawful possession of 
StOlemmGODOS 5-5 sans eertane cee ne Ij 7 15 10 
Otherithetiin ogee ae eas essen eae ek 24 22 36 31 
Gta Matec one site tae ee ema aemaaa Gece igs} 101 211 186 
Property damage and environmental offences .... 12 9 11 9 
Offences against good order: . 2.405 es eee 8 8 2 
Drug offences — 
Possession/use of drugs: ..nesis..catnddtoke ss. 1 1 1 1 
Meera hs tackiciz.aeseccecnreen goto ee cena 9 6 15 14 
se fellgeteescct cocky weaves Vee neue eisai ercnerseteenia 10 7 16 15 
Motor vehicle, traffic and related offences (b) .... 8 7 8 i 
Othemoffances vs. hence ons Rasa ea hice ee — _ — — 
AlltoftenGes 2 ta sencac mens oe set cineian 206 178 332 284 
(a) Comprises manufacturing, growing drugs and other drug offences. 
(b) Comprises: (i) driving under influence of alcohol or drugs, (ii) dangerous negligent, wreckless driving (excluding driving causing 
death or bodily harm). These categories are DANCO groups 711 and 712 respectively. 
(c) Includes 2 defendants other than persons. 
Table 7.6 Most Serious Matters Proven Lower and Higher Courts 1982 and 1983: 
Proportion and Rates per Thousand of Mean Population 
Berges Poe SONS ETI a USSR WC en ne em SE A SS NING RES BUST ISIE SS LA 
Matters Proven lower and higher courts — 
T f Proportion of Rate per hundred 
ype of matter : 
tters proven thousand of population 
(DANCO Division) bb hess 
1982 1983 1982 1983 
(Per cent) (Number) 
POMUOAED artes o> hs ee UM See liere ef, = MRED OR 7 oh Ee See Shall SE NRE 2P a NE, BARONE Nias TENSES SONS Ok: SS ESN 
Offences:againstthe perSon oie cso. ceo es erate 4.4 Sf 1.0 1.0 
Robberuand extortion: ..o)5..888.2. deren see 0.1 0.1 — == 
Breaking and entering, fraud and other offences 
INVOlGinaubheht sees sy eas een hoe er eaeE cece nO 16.6 14.5 3.6 3.8 
Property damage and environmental offences .... 4.5 4.3 1.0 1.1 
Offences against good order .-..........02 000.0005: 27.0 33.4 59 8.8 
Drtigtottencesmss ter iacc sone eee acsrem nero 4.7 4.0 1.0 1 bat 
Motor vehicle, traffic and related offences (a) ..... 42.3 39.7 9.3 10.5 
Othermotfencesvassecenusirracscrasne oa Te 0.3 0.3 0.1 0.1 
3B GI E/2\ Seren tote ttae ore rie A i aeiaraemrn elie A Ct 100.0 100.0 21-9 26.5 


(a) See note (b) to table 7.3. 


Using the ‘most serious’ matter counting basis, about 50 per cent of all offenders (male and female) where 
matters are proven, are young men in the age ranges 15-19 and 20-24 years. In the lower courts, males in these age 
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groups accounted for almost 60 per cent of male offenders. Women in these age groups also account for the bulk 


of female offenders. 


Table 7.7 Most Serious Matters Proven Lower and Higher Courts 
by Age and Sex of Offender 1982 and 1983 


Age 
Particulars 60 
15-19 20-24 25-39 40-59 
& Not 
Total 
over stated 

Lower courts: number of matters proven 
1982 — Males 1976 2561 2616 849 159 14 8175 
Females 339 246 297 139 41 3 1065 
1983 — Males (a) 2236 3070 S27, 1018 172 43 9 666 
Females 325 405 585 166 43 4 1528 

Lower courts: proportion of matters proven (Per cent) 

1982 — Males 24.2 B13 32.0 10.4 1.9 0.2 100.0 
Females 31.8 23.1 27.9 Set 3.8 0.3 100.0 
1983 — Males 23a 31.8 32.4 10.5 1.8 0.4 100.0 
Females 21S 26.5 38.3 10.9 2.8 0.3 100.0 

Higher courts: number of matters proven 
1982 — Males 32 60 52 14 — 1 159 
Females 7 4 4 4 — _ 19 
1983 — Males 60 95 85 18 3 — 261 
Females i 4 4 a 1 _— 23 

Higher courts: proportion of matters proven (Per cent) 

1982 — Males 20.1 S/d SL) 8.8 — 0.6 100.0 
Females 36.8 21.1 Ziel Ziel — — 100.0 
1983 — Males 23.0 36.4 32.6 6.9 ist — 100.0 
Females 30.4 17.4 17.4 30.4 4.3 — 100.0 


(a) Includes five matters proven which related to offenders under 15 years of age. 


Offenders Imprisoned 


In recent years, in the order of 550 to 600 persons are sentenced to terms of imprisonment each year in 
Tasmania. Around 95 per cent of those imprisoned are males — most being under the age of 30 years. 


Most of those imprisoned are young, single male offenders. Almost three-quarters of offenders imprisoned are 
under the age of 30 years and around 30 per cent are aged 20 years or under. (Males aged 18 to 20 years comprise 
only six per cent of the total Tasmanian male population and about three per cent of total population). 


Table 7.8 Number of Prisoners (a) Received, Year Ended 30 June 


Age of prisoner at time sentence commenced 


Year and 
Sex o 50 
reat, a 19,20. 2124 | 0 30.38 aba y angh cr of met °° Total 
over 
1979 — Males 123 100 151 79 49 64 18 — 584 
Females 2 4 a 1 S 2 — — 12 
1980 — Males 95 82 112 81 38 65 23 — 496 
Females = 1 1 4 1 3 2) — 12 
1981 — Males 86 74 102 iE) 38 64 22 7 472 
Females 1 9 3 1 1 2 — 1 18 
1982 — Males 61 86 120 103 54 49 17 1 491 
Females 2 1 6 2 4 4 1 —_— 20 
1983 — Males 74 79 110 104 515: 74 20 2 518 
Females 6 3 2 — 4 7 1 — 23 
1984 — Males 98 88 144 99 65 65 iy, 7 578 
Females 7 2 9 3 2 5 1 1 30 


(a) Convicted prisoners received twice or more in a year are counted once only in that year. 


In the order of 50 to 55 per cent of persons imprisoned in a particular year have served prison sentences in 
previous years. In 1983-84, 51 per cent of prisoners had not served sentences in previous years, 17 per cent had been 
imprisoned once in previous years, eight per cent twice and 24 per cent had had three or more spells in prison in 
previous years. The majority of persons imprisoned are single. Prisoners by marital status are shown in Fig 7.2. 
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As well as convicted persons imprisoned at any time there are a number of people under supervision of the 
Probation and Parole Service. They are serving probation, parole and work orders in relation to offences. 
Approximately 1000 to 1 200 new probation and parole cases are handled each year by the Probation and Parole 
Service. (Ina year, if a person is serving a probation order and receives a new order before copletion of the existing 
one, then it is not counted by the Serive as a new order. However, if the person had finished the order, then 
received a second order, the person would be counted as two new cases in the year. The same counting rule 
applies to new work order cases). About 80 per cent of persons on probation and parole are males. 


Table 7.9 Probation and Parole Supervised Cases and Work Orders 


Persons under supervision 


New : 
or against whom work 
Year cases Completed : 
(a) orders were outstanding 
p at end of December 
PROBATION AND PAROLE 
1981 1018 1177 1645 
1982 1076 1223 1 480 
1983 1143 1041 1582 
WORK ORDERS 
1981 433 366 (b) 347 
1982 589 519 (b) 377 
1983 672 636 (b) 366 


See text preceding table 7.9 for explanation of ‘new’. 

Persons against whom work orders were outstanding at end of December. Includes absconders since implementation of the work 
order scheme in 1972. Persons actually serving work orders at end of December (i.e. persons on orders less absconders) were 
1981, 231; 1982, 262; and 1983, 240. 


of 


Just under 50 per cent of those on probation or parole lived in the south of the State. The rest of the 
probationers and parolees were fairly evenly distributed between the north and north-west. 


Public Protection 


The police have the main responsibility for protection of the public from criminal acts and the responsiblity for 
catching offenders. Over recent years the Tasmanian Police Force’s stength has been around the one thousand 
mark. This represents about 400 to 430 persons per police force number. 


Table 7.10 Tasmanian Police Force Members and Persons Per Police Force Member at 30 June 


26 Mine Police force, Persons per 
number police force number 
1974 939 433 
1975 976 420 
1976 1004 411 
1977 1026 403 
1978 1030 404 
1979 1043 401 
1980 1041 407 
1981 1029 415 
1982 1041 413 
1983 1006 430 


Tasmania’s ratio of persons to police force is the second lowest of all states — only South Australia has fewer 
persons per police force member. (In 1982 the S.A. ratio was 409 persons per police force member compared to 
the Tasmanian ratio of 413). 


Table 7.11 Persons per Police Force Member at 30 June 


30 June NSW Vic Qld S.A. W.A. Tas. i 
1980 550 515 517 382 480 407 
1981 553 482 515 406 489 415 


1982 557 480 932 409 496 413 
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Expenditure on Law, Order and Public Safety 


The ABS compiles statistics of government (federal, state and local) receipts and outlays. These statistics are 
compiled using transaction type and purpose classifications which enable comparisons between states and, over 
time, of expenditure by purpose and type to be made. Based on these statistics, expenditure by government 
authorities in Tasmania in 1981-82 on law, order and public safety, was $60.5m. This compares to an expenditure 
in 1976-77 of $35.9m. The 1981-82 expenditure was 7.6 per cent of total outlays by Tasmanian State authorities. 


Table 7.12 Expenditure by Government Authorities on Law, Order and Public Safety 


Aeicuntin Proportion of total 


Year ($m) government Amount per head 
outlays of mean population 
(Per cent) ($) 
1976-77 35.9 Tks 87 
1977-78 42.1 IS 101 
1978-79 43.5 3 104 
1979-80 47.8 8.1 113 
1980-81 53.2 7.4 125 
1981-82 60.5 7.6 141 


(a) Final consumption expenditure plus expenditure on new fixed assets. 


DATA REFERENCES 
ABS Catalogue No. TITLE 
Note: Letters after title indicate issuing office — T = Tasmanian Office of the ABS, C/O = Central Office of the ABS. 
4105.0 General Social Survey, Crime Victims, 1975 (C/O) 
4503.6 Prison Statistics (T) 
4504.6 Police Statistics (T) 
4506.6 Lower Court Statistics (T) 


4507.6 Higher Court Statistics (T) 


en 
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Chapter 8 
HOUSING 


Introduction 


Housing statistics in this Chapter are from three main sources: 
@ Census; 
e ABS building activity statistics; and 
¢ Government reports. 


In general, the statistics measure the quantity and type of housing used by the State’s population. Indicators 
of adequacy can be derived by looking at aspects such as occupancy ratios, number of rooms, facilities, etc. 
However, as there are no actual standards to assess these qualitative indicators against, it is difficult to make any 
precise statement about the overall adequacy of housing. Also, there are no general measures available relating to 
community satisfaction with available housing and housing conditions 


Housing and the Population 


In this section much of the information is based on Census results. It needs to be remembered that for Census 
purposes, an occupied private dwelling is defined as a premise occupied by a household on Census night. This 
means that the number of occupied dwellings equals the number of households e.g. if one structure is occupied by 
two households on Census night and two household schedules are completed, then for Census purposes, that 
structure would be counted as TWO occupied private dwellings. In other words for any given area, the number of 
occupied dwellings as defined for the Census, may exceed the actual number of occupied separate premises. 


Over the period 1971 to 1981, Tasmania’s population increased by 7.3 per cent, and private dwellings, as 
measured by the Census, increased by 25 per cent. Unless there was a dramatic change in the number of 
households per actual premise (structure) this indicates a significant reduction in the number of persons per 
private dwelling. Using estimated resident population, persons per private dwelling decreased from 3.2 to 2.8 
persons over the period. A contributing factor to this trend was the move out from parental homes of people born 
during the late 1940s and 1950s. (This period is often referred to as the ‘baby boom’ era.) These cohorts, as they 
moved out, formed separate households and generally occupied a separate structure while their parents mostly 
continued to live in the original family home. This created considerable demand for additional housing well in 
excess of actual population growth. Other factors contributing to the increased demand for housing included a 
trend towards smaller family size, greater independence of youth and a tendency for them to move into separate 
homes at early ages and an increase in the number of single parent families. 


Table 8.1 ‘Private Dwellings’ and Estimated Resident Population at Census 1971-81 


: , Estimated Persons per — 
Number of ‘private rea : 
30 J dwellings at Census paraectors Occupied All 
a ; population private private 
Occupied Unoccupied Total (7000) cibelling eee 
1971 109 597 13 307 122 904 398.1 3.6 3:2 
1976 121832 15 786 137 618 412.3 3.4 3.0 
1981 135 598 17765 153 363 427.2 ie 2.8 


Table 8.2 shows the number of dwellings completed each year and also shows the increase in the State’s 
population over the year. 
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Table 8.2 Dwelling Completions and Population Increase for Year Ended 30 June 


: Population 

New dwellings completed increase ior 

Year ended during year ended 30 June year ended 

30 June 
Houses Fae Total (000) 
(No.) (No.) (No.) 

1972 2 260 770 3 030 2:2 
1973 2 380 780 3170 2.8 
1974 (a) 2 820 700 3520 oo 
1975 2650 810 3 460 3.9 
1976 2 800 880 3 680 22 
1977 3140 900 4040 ar 
1978 2 830 1050 3 890 2.6 
1979 2 620 880 3 490 3:2 
1980 2720 880 3 600 2.8 
1981 2510 990 3500 3.6 
1982 2010 730 2740 2.6 


(a) Alterations and additions valued at $10 000 and over were counted as new dwellings up to 1972-73 but are excluded for 1973-74 and 
onwards. 


The most common form of private dwelling is a ‘separate house’. At the 1981 Census, 91 per cent of the 
Census counted population in private dwellings were in ‘separate houses’ which comprised 86 per cent of 
occupied private dwellings. 


Table 8.3 Structure of Occupied Private Dwellings and Persons Counted in Each Structure: 
Census 30 June 1981 


Persons in each 


Structure of Dwellings debate diclpnciute 
dwelling 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Separate house 116304 85.8 365 440 90.6 
Semi-detached house 2 343 EF 5 200 13 
Row or terrace house 927 0.7 1730 0.4 
Other medium density 11833 Sas 20 640 Spal 
Flats over 3 storeys 540 0.4 860 0.2 
Caravan, houseboat etc. 570 0.4 1140 0.3 
Improvised home 203 0.1 420 0.1 

Dwelling/non-dwelling 

combined 1412 1.0 4020 1.0 
Not stated 1465 Tal 3 960 0.9 
TOTAL 135 599 100.0 403 410 100.0 


The principal differences in terms of dwelling structure, between Tasmania and Australia for occupied private 
dwellings were: (i) separate house — in Tasmania this accounted for 85.8 per cent of occupied private dwellings 
and only 78.5 per cent at the Australian level; (ii) other medium density — 8.7 per cent in Tasmania and 12.9 per 
cent for Australia; and (iii) semi-detached houses — 1.7 per cent in Tasmania and 3.0 per cent for Australia. 


Almost 86 per cent of all family types lived in a ‘separate house’ at the 1981 Census. The highest proportions of 
family types in separate houses were: head, spouse, other adults and dependants (96.4 per cent in separate 
houses); head, spouse other adults (96.0 per cent); and head, spouse and dependants (95.0 per cent). Only 65.5 
per cent of head only family types were in separate houses at the 1981 Census. Approximately nine per cent of 
families were housed in ‘other medium density housing’ at the 1981 Census. ‘Other medium density housing’ 
includes dwellings such as: blocks of flats and units up to and including two storeys high, separate dwellings or 
units sharing a single block of land; and houses divided into flats. Family types with the highest proportions in 
‘other medium density housing’ were: head only (23.6 per cent in this type of dwelling); head and dependants (12.3 
per cent); head and other adults (8.7 per cent); and head and spouse (7.0 per cent). Just over five per cent of 
families were housed in dwellings other than those classified as ‘separate house’ or ‘other medium density 
housing.’ 
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Fig 8.1 shows the proportion of each family type in a ‘separate house’ at the 1981 Census. 


FIG 8.1 PROPORTION OF FAMILY TYPES IN SEPARATE HOUSE, 
CENSUS 30 JUNE 1981 


(PER CENT) 
FAMILY 
WYPE 
1 Head, only 
2 Head, dependants 
3 Head, spouse 
Head, spouse, dependants 
Head, other adults 


6 Head, other adults, dependants 
7 Head, spouse, other adults 
: Head, spouse,other adults, dependants 


0) 5 10 i5 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 ISS) 60 65 70 Ties) 80 85 90 95 100 
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Table 8.4 Family Types by Structure of Private Dwelling Occupied: 
Census 30 June 1981 


Number of families dwelling in — 


Family type Semi- Row or Other Flats over 
ees detached terrace medium three 
‘ house house density storeys 

Head only 20010 1050 560 7 220 330 
Head with dependants 6 420 210 80 970 40 
Head and spouse 26 940 500 150 2 130 100 
Head, spouse & 

dependants 38 140 320 70 750 10 
Head & other adults 5 190 160 50 530 50 
Head, other adults & 

dependants 1930 20 60 80 — 
Head, spouse & other 

adults 10 560 90 10 150 10 
Head, spouse, other 

adults & dependants 9 900 50 10 80 = 

TOTAL Families 119080 2 390 940 11930 540 

Table 8 — continued 
Number of families dwelling in — 
: ; Total 
Family type Caravan, mapravised Dwelling, Not cinta’ 
houseboat hone non-dwelling sinter 
etc. combined 
a nnn EET 

Head only 280 110 460 510 30530 
Head with dependants 40 i 80 80 7910 
Head and spouse 130 40 260 310 30 550 
Head, spouse & 

dependants 100 40 390 360 40 160 
Head & other adults 10 — 50 60 6090 
Head, other adults & 

dependants — == =e 20 2 080 
Head, spouse & other 

SH 10 = 80 80 11000 
Head, spouse, other 

adults & dependants 10 10 110 90 10 270 

TOTAL Families 580 210 1450 1490 138590 


ee ee 
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‘Separate house’, as a proportion of total occupied private dwellings, was lowest in Hobart and Launceston 
local government areas. This type of occupied dwelling accounted for 64.5 per cent of all occupied private 
dwellings in Hobart and 78.7 per cent in Launceston. In both LGAs the principal other form of occupied dwelling 
was ‘other medium density’ dwellings — for example low rise flats or units (i.e. up to and including two storeys) and 
dwellings sharing a common block of land. In Hobart, ‘other medium density’ dwellings accounted for almost a 
quarter of occupied private dwellings and in Launceston 13 per cent. Almost 36 per cent of “other medium density’ 
occupied private dwellings were located in the Hobart LGA, 14.0 per cent in Glenorchy, 12.9 per cent in 
Launceston and a further 6.6 per cent in Clarence. The distribution of occupied private dwellings by structure by 
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local government area is shown in Table 8.5. 


Table 8.5 Structure of Occupied Private Dwellings by Local Government Area: 


Census 30 June 1981 (a) 


Local government area Semi- Row, Other 
Statistical subdivision ge oe detached terrace medium on. ies d Total 

Statistical division house house density 
Hobart (H) 11495 790 218 4 228 824 245 17 800 
Glenorchy (H) 11589 298 byl 1652 119 129 13 838 
Clarence (H) 12 237 139 178 785 81 120 13 540 
Brighton (H) (S) 2 403 4 5 sy 21 Pa 2574 
Kingborough (H) (S) 4856 By) 7 435 48 39 5412 
New Norfolk (H) (S) 2 453 25 54 50 54 53 2 689 
Sorell (H) (S) 1687 8 13 34 50 23 1815 
Bothwell (S) 236 —— = 3 5 Z 246 
Bruny (S) 147 — = — 8 — 155 
Esperance (S) 971 a 2 2 15 9 999 
Glamorgan (S) 514 2 — 4 25 19 564 
Green Ponds _ (S) 297 3 — — 8 3 sill 
Hamilton (S) mS — — — 19 15 749 
Huon (S) 1388 2 = Zo 47 — 1460 
Oatlands (S) 629 4 a 5 19 15 672 
Port Cygnet (S) 686 4 3 — il 5 729 
Richmond (S) 560 5 2 10 17 3 597 
Spring Bay (S) Gly 5 2 5 32 4 605 
Tasman (S) 348 _ — — 20 30 398 
HOBART STAT DIV 44 780 1290 530 7 300 1150 600 55 640 
SOUTHERN STAT DIV = 8990 30 10 50 290 140 9 520 
Launceston 8 960 So 187 1525 231 118 T1372 
Beaconsfield 4101 24 2 144 73 43 4387 
Deloraine 1478 23 — 39 42 13 1595 
Evandale 560 = — 5 19 — 584 
George Town 1810 35 5 138 30 18 2036 
Lilydale 2476 31 6 92 35 Zt 2661 
Longford 1697 14 — 51 36 30 1828 
St Leonards 5541 82 29 485 40 47 6 224 
Westbury 1878 5 3 126 53 6 2071 
Tamar Stat Subdivision 28 500 570 240 2610 560 300 32 760 
Campbell Town 456 4 10 4 14 3 491 
Fingal 873 11 5 14 37 28 968 
Flinders 319 — — 3 18 _ 340 
Portland 651 8 10 29 43 12 753 
Ringarooma 707 2 _ — 27, o) 745 
Ross 156 - — 2 9 2 169 
Scottsdale 1310 10 — 55 25 14 1414 
North Eastern Stat Subdivision 4470 30 30 110 170 70 4 880 
NORTHERN STAT DIV 32970 600 260 2710 730 370 37 640 
Burnie 5 695 48 35 442 80 61 6361 
Circular Head 2 203 5 5 54 70 19 2 356 
Devonport 6756 US 26 587 64 60 7 568 
Kentish 1209 28 — 3 26 3 1269 
King Island 709 8 — 17 31 7 772 
Latrobe 1644 5 10 40 39 9 1747 
Penguin 1480 8 — 65 32 15 1600 
Ulverstone 3 684 57 5 304 46 4] 4137 
Wynyard SVS 39 18 190 58 35 3 663 
270 100 1700 450 250 29 480 


North Western Stat Subdivision 26 700 


continued on next page 
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Table 8.5 Structure of Occupied Private Dwellings by Local Government Area: 
Census 30 June 1981 (a) — Continued 


Local government area pen aaie Semi- Row, Other 


Statistical subdivision oe detached terrace medium ap i i d Total 
Statistical division house house density (b) state 
Gormanston 41 _ pt ae es acu 41 
Queenstown 1003 26 6 20 15 88 1161 
Strahan Toit 2 2 — 15 7 137 
Waratah 461 9 — 37 10 11 528 
Zeehan 1243 114 24 8 66 9 1464 
Western Stat Subdivision 2 860 150 40 70 110 120 3 330 
MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIV 29 560 420 130 1770 560 370 32810 
TASMANIA 116300 2 340 930 11830 2 730 1470 135 600 


(a) Statistical division, subdivision and State totals are rounded to the nearest 10. 
(b) Includes flats in builings over three storeys; caravans, houseboats, etc; improvised homes; and dwellings/non dwellings combined. 


Over two thirds of occupied private dwellings are occupied by owners or purchasers. This proportion has 
remained fairly stable since the 1961 Census and is similar to the Australian level of 68.1 per cent. 


Table 8.6 Occupied Private Dwellings: Nature of Occupancy at Census; Summary 


Nature of Census 30 June 
pa 1954 1961 1966 1971 1976 1981 
Number 
Owner or purchaser 48 250 61900 68 360 73 270 83 280 92910 
Tenant — 
Government housing authority 2930 3270 5 180 6950 6 300 9550 
Other landlord (a) 24 060 22670 21920 23 640 23 340 24 350 
Total Tenant 26 990 25 940 27090 30 580 29 640 33910 
Other 1970 2000 2 060 {5750} 6810 5510 
Not stated 440 360 770 2 100 3 280 
TOTAL 77 650 90 200 98 280 109 600 121830 135 600 
Proportion (per cent) 
Owner or purchaser 62.1 68.6 69.6 66.9 68.4 68.5 
Tenant — 
Government housing authority 3.8 3.6 53 6.3 52 7.0 
Other landlord (a) 31.0 Zon 22-3 21.6 19.2 18.0 
Total Tenant 34.8 28.8 27.6 27.9 24.3 25.0 
Other 25 2e2 2a {5.2} 5.6 4.1 
Not stated 0.6 0.4 0.8 hai 2.4 
TOTAL 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Includes tenants of other government agencies. At the 1981 Census, 2 140 occupied private dwellings were occupied by tenants of 
other government agencies. 


It is possible that tenants of the government housing authority (the Housing Division of the Department of 
Housing and Construction) may occasionally mis-report to whom they pay rent and thus are classified as tenants 
of other government agencies. This may result in some understatement of tenants of the Housing Division. 


Local government areas where the owner or purchaser form of occupancy reach the highest levels include: 
Beaconsfield (81.6 per cent of occupied private dwellings are occupied by owners or purchasers); Kingborough 
(80.1 per cent); Penguin (78.4 per cent); and Westbury (76.1 per cent). The west coast local government areas of 
Waratah and Zeehan had very low owner-purchaser occupancy proportions. The principal reason for the low 
proportions (8.3 and 10.7 per cent respectively) was that many of the occupants were housed in either company or 
other employer provided accommodation. The LGA with the next lowest proportion of owner-purchaser 
occupancy was Brighton (40.5 per cent). Tenants of the government housing authority made up 50.3 per cent of 
occupied private dwellings in Brighton. Other LGAs with significant proportions of government housing authority 
tenants included: George Town (29.1 per cent of occupied private dwellings); St Leonards (16.2 per cent); 
Clarence (13.3 per cent); Lilydale (12.2 per cent); Burnie (9.6 per cent); and Glenorchy (9.3 per cent). 


Table 8.7 shows by LGA the proportion of each occupancy type at the 1981 Census. 
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Table 8.7 Occupied Private Dwellings: Proportion of Occupancy Type by Local Government Area: Census 30 June 1981 
(Per Cent) 


Occupancy type 


z Tennant 
Local government area Owner Seek Tes apie ce Ses eee 
Statistical subdivision or Gout Other or Total 
SEs Ries ; Other stated 
Statistical division purchaser housing | 
: landlord 
authority 
Hobart (H) 60.7 2.4 30.2 3.4 32 100.0 
Glenorchy (H) 72.8 9.3 13.9 22 YE 100.0 
Clarence (H) 75a 13:5 7.9 27) 1.6 100.0 
Brighton (H) (S) 40.5 50.3 5.8 2.0 1.4 100.0 
Kingborough (H) (S) 80.1 1.9 Hal 3.0 1.9 100.0 
New Norfolk (H) (S) 61.3 7.8 23:3 4.6 2.9 100.0 
Sorell (H) (S) 75.9 0.2 14.2 6.2 3.5 100.0 
Bothwell (S) 48.4 1.6 24.2 23.0 2.8 100.0 
Bruny (S) 74.2 = TeO) WES 2.6 100.0 
Esperance (S) Wed. 2.8 14.9 6.1 4.4 100.0 
Glamorgan (S) 66.7 — 18.2 10.6 4.4 100.0 
Green Ponds (S) 74.0 1.6 alles} WAY, 1.0 100.0 
Hamilton (S) 41.7 — 44.9 10.3 Se 100.0 
Huon (S) 73.0 1.0 17.4 7.6 1.0 100.0 
Oatlands (S) 64.7 1.6 17.1 11.9 4.6 100.0 
Port Cygnet (S) 73.4 22 1327, 6.2 Aes 100.0 
Richmond (S) 73.4 1.2 el 9.4 4.0 100.0 
Spring Bay (S) 68.0 4.5 19.4 4.8 Sue! 100.0 
Tasman (S) 64.8 0.5 5e3 11.0 8.8 100.0 
HOBART STAT DIV 68.4 9.2 7 Ped Zee 100.0 
SOUTHERN STAT DIV 67.3 a3. 19.0 8.8 3.6 100.0 
Launceston 68.1 1.8 23.9 3.6 2.6 100.0 
Beaconsfield 81.6 0.6 10.6 4.5 2.7 100.0 
Deloraine 71.4 0.8 16.8 7.0 4.1 100.0 
Evandale Files 0.5 17.6 10.1 0.5 100.0 
George Town 51k 29.1 14.1 B35) 1.8 100.0 
Lilydale 72.9 12.2 9.3 3.9 1.6 100.0 
Longford Tok 122) 19.5 Ber 125 100.0 
St Leonards 70.2 16.2 10.4 Zee ikl 100.0 
Westbury 76.1 0.1 1525 6.0 DD 100.0 
Tamar Stat Subdivision 70.6 6.7 16.5 4.0 Zeal 100.0 
Campbell Town 58.3 1:3 22.6 10.2 1.8 100.0 
Fingal 54.0 27. 25.0 1385 4.8 100.0 
Flinders 56.3 3.5 26.7 12.0 15 100.0 
Portland 69.3 0.9 Tey5 7.4 6.8 100.0 
Ringarooma 70.2 1.6 12.4 10.3 5:5 100.0 
Ross 533 — 26.9 16.2 3.0 100.0 
Scottsdale 69.7 5.0 17.4 Ser isyte 2.1 100.0 
North Eastern Stat Subdivision 63.9 333, 19.3 9.4 3.9 100.0 
NORTHERN STAT DIV 69.7 6.3 16.9 4.7 23 100.0 
Burnie 70.2 9.6 15.4 27) 2.1 100.0 
Circular Head 69.5 Sal L5s7, 9.2 25 100.0 
Devonport SEZ WP 14.5 2.9 4D 100.0 
Kentish 71.9 315 15.4 5.8 3.4 100.0 
King Island 48.7 0.5 39.6 7.6 3.5 100.0 
Latrobe (52: ee 5.0 11.7 6.5 3.0 100.0 
Penguin 78.4 4.5 11.6 4.6 0.9 100.0 
Ulverstone 73.3 6.4 ASS 4.4 2.6 100.0 
Wynyard 74.7 Sys) 14.1 4.1 1.5 100.0 
North Western Stat Subdivision 72.1 6.5 15.0 4.3 22, 100.0 
Gormanston 58.5 0.5 24.3 WE _ 100.0 
Queenstown 52.0 Do 32.0 4.4 8.9 100.0 
Strahan 76.5 = 11.0 7.4 Beat 100.0 
Waratah 8.3 0.4 87.3 2.8 TES 100.0 
Zeehan 10.7 1.1 81.3 3.6 3.3 100.0 
Western Stat Subdivision 27.9 1.5 61.6 3.9 Sal 100.0 , 
MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIV 67.6 5.9 19.7 4.2 25 100.0 


TASMANIA 68.5 7.0 18.0 4.1 2.4 100.0 
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Table 8.8 shows the proportion of families in private dwellings by stated occupancy for each statistical 
division. 


Table 8.8 Families in Private Dwellings by Nature of Occupancy by Statistical Division 
as a Proportion of State Totals: Census 30 June 1981 


(Per Cent) 
Nature of occupancy 
Statistical Tenant, 
division ee! government oan Fotal 
. houdltg other Other families 
purchaser autherito landlord (a) 

Hobart 41.0 53:5 39.8 27.2 41.0 

Southern 6.9 12 Thee) 15.3 Gent 

Northern 28.2 24.9 26.1 32.3 yeH 

Mersey-Lyell 23.9 20.4 26.6 25.2 24.2 

TOTAL 100.0 100.0 — 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Includes families with occupancy category ‘not stated’. 


Family types least likely to either own or to be in the process of purchasing a home are: (i) head with 
dependants; (ii) head only; (iii) head, other adults and dependants. Head and dependant families have the highest 
incidence of all family types as tenants of government housing authority dwellings. Such families also have a high 
incidence as tenants of other landlords (principally private but also some other government agencies). Head, other 
adults and dependant families are also often tenants of the government housing authority but are below the state 
average as tenants of other landlords. This pattern of occupancy for head and dependant; and head, other adults 
and dependant type families can be related to the fact that generally these families have low family income and the 
head (usually female) is often not in the labour force. 


Head only type families have the highest incidence of all family types as tenants of other landlords (mainly 
private). Many such family types comprise young single persons who have moved from home to a flat prior to 
establishing some form of two or more member family-type relationship. 


The family types most likely to either own or to be in the process of purchasing a home all involve a 
head-spouse situation. The highest incidence of owner-purchaser occupancy occurs for family type head, spouse 
and other adults. Such families are usually the longer established. Head and spouse; head, spouse and 
dependants; and head, spouse, other adults and dependants all have above stated average owner-purchaser 
occupancy incidence. 


In Fig 8.2 the difference, in percentage points, between the State average for all family types for selected 
occupancy categories and each family type is shown. 


Fig8.2 SELECTED NATURE OF OCCUPANCY BY FAMILY TYPE 
PERCENTAGE POINTS VARIATION FROM STATE AVERAGE 


WS Owner or purchaser 
Tenant government housing authority 
| Tenant other landlord 


Percentage State average Percentage 
points below (all family points above 
(-) state average types) state average (+) % 
PARSE EYRE: 70 10 0 10 zg Points 
L i 


KB6. GSS. 


Head only 


Head with 
dependants 


Head & spouse 


Head, spouse 
& dependants 


Head & other 
adults 


Head, other 
adults & ite Tiipriiiisiienirrinrrritaarntnrrnty 
dependants 2 


Head, spouse 
& other adults 


Head, spouse 
other adults 
& dependants 


20 10 0 10 20 Points 


oO State average (+) 
fall tamily 
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One quarter of Tasmanian families occupying private dwellings at the 1981 Census were in rented 
accommodation. Families in the lower income ranges had the highest incidence of livingin rented accommodation. 
Thirty eight per cent of families with annual family income $2 001 to $3 000 lived in rented dwellings. For all families 
with annual family income in the range $2 001 to $12 000, 30 per cent occupied rented accommodation. In the case 
of families with an annual family income in excess of $18 000, only 16 per cent lived in rented dwellings at the time of 


the 1981 Census. 


FIG 8.3 PROPORTION OF FAMILIES BY ANNUAL FAMILY 
INCOME IN RENTED PRIVATE DWELLINGS 


ANNUAL FAMILY (PER CENT) 


INCOME ($) (30 June 1981 ) 


None 


1 to 1000 | 
2001 to 3000 
3001 to 4000 
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There are two principal types of landlord classified from the Census — government housing authority (i.e. the 
Housing Department) and private landlords. Around 55 per cent (approximately 5 600) of families which were 
tenants of the government housing authority reported family incomes of $8 000 or less at the 1981 Census. In the 
case of private landlord tenants 35 per cent (or 7 900 families) fell into this income category. At the top end of the 
family income scales, six per cent of government housing authority tenant families reported family incomes of over 
$18 000 whereas almost 20 per cent of private landlord tenants were in this family income category. For tenants 
reporting family income, the median family income for government housing authority tenants was $6 800 and for 
private landlord tenants $10 500. 


The next two tables show the number of families by weekly family income and weekly rental and mortgage 
payments. Excluded from both tables are families for which: 

(i) family income was not stated; and 

(ii) either rental payments or mortgage payments were not stated. 

Median rental payments for all families stating a rent payment was $33 per week. The median weekly 
mortgage payments, for families stating mortgage payments, was marginally higher at $35 per week. 


Table 8.9 Number of Families Paying Rent in Occupied Private Dwellings, Weekly Rental Payments 
by Weekly Family Income: Census 30 June 1981 (a) 


(Number) 
: Rent — Weekly payments ($) 
Family 
income 80 
(weekly) 0-19 20-39 40-49 50-59 60-79 and Total 
over 
None 64 122 73 47 49 16 369 
1-38 104 133 74 39 26 15 389 
39-58 432 488 242 135 130 50 1475 
59-77 2152 905 249 139 84 22 3552 
78-115 1868 1631 640 355 202 41 4736 
116-154 638 1547 586 337 202 31 3341 
155-231 813 DO5y 1858 913 525 104 6 465 
232-346 1186 1885 1592 884 7p 130 6391 
347-500 986 924 742 480 444 116 3689 , 
501 and over 495 334 223 199 265 98 1615 
TOTAL 8735 10 227 6277 3524 2 636 625 32022 


(a) Excludes families for which either family income or weekly rental payments were not stated. 
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Census statistics contained in Tables 8.9 and 8.10 show that the direct cost of accommodation falls more 
heavily on low income families than on families in the higher income ranges. Families with an annual family income 
of $12 000 or less and living in rented accommodation, typically paid out around 25 per cent of their income on rent. 
For families purchasing their home the pattern was somewhat different. Those in family income ranges up to 
$8 000 per annum were paying out about 20 per cent of their income as repayments. This proportion declined to 
around 16 per cent for families with incomes in the range $8 001 to $12 000. Families with income from $12 001 to 
$18 000 paid around 10 to 14 per cent of their income out in either rental or mortgage payments. For families with 


annual family incomes in excess of $18000 rental and mortgage payments dropped below 10 per cent of family 
income. 


Table 8.10 Number of Families in Occupied Private Dwellings Paying Mortgage, 
Weekly Mortgage Repayments by Family Income: Census 30 June 1981 (a) 
(Number) 


oO 


Weekly mortgage payments ($) 


Family Less 90 
income than 10-29 30-49 50-69 70-89 and Total 
($) $10 over 
EO eas Ne el A 2 BR oe = a le Sa es 

None 41 106 61 49 21 24 302 
1-38 35 95 77 56 16 15 289 
39-58 60 138 65 38 4 1h 315 
59-77 277 378 96 63 19 15 844 
78-115 434 944 324 151 36 65 1954 
116-154 386 722 425 22 57 74 1876 
155-231 do2 2470 1842 991 197 204 6455 
232-346 1119 4439 3 304 2316 510 322 12 007 
347-500 915 3360 2739 2 660 859 614 11147 
501 and over 393 1359 1350 1542 740 899 6 288 

TOTAL 4407 14015 10 278 8078 2461 2239 41477 


(a) Excludes families for which either family income or mortgage payments were not stated. 


Over the post-war period occupancy ratios (persons per dwelling) have fallen substantially. Based on census 
counts of the population in occupied private dwellings the ratio has fallen from 3.72 persons per occupied private 
dwelling at the 1954 Census to 3.69 at the 1961 Census. The downward trend continued through the 1960s and 
into the 1980s — at the 1971 Census there were 3.41 persons in occupied private dwellings per dwelling, and only 
2.98 at the 1981 Census. (These ratios understate the number of persons per physical dwelling unit, as more than 
one household may occupy a single unit, and if each household submits a household schedule, each will be 
counted for census purposes, as a separate occupied private dwelling.) These ratios differ from those in Table 8.1 
which were calculated using estimated resident population. 


Table 8.11 shows the census counted population in occupied private dwellings by structure of dwelling for 
Tasmania: 


Table 8.11 Number of Occupants Per Dwelling By Structure of Dwelling: 
Census 30 June 1981 


Census counted persons in dwellings 


Structure of Number of occupants per dwelling Grand 
eee 1 2 3 4 5 6 and over Soa 

Separate house 15 432 65 720 63 457 100 487 69615 50 732 365 441 
Semi-detached house Hes 1794 989 899 465 301 5199 
Row or terrace house 442 639 238 221 110 81 727 
Other medium density 5 780 8 537 3367 1793 736 434 20 643 
Flats over 3 storeys 287 397 107 Bil 16 — 860 
Caravan, houseboat, etc 253 360 196 185 101 50 1140 
Improvised home 104 97 44 88 49 33 415 
Dwelling/non dwelling combined 324 799 666 961 731 537 4015 
Not stated 389 855 656 912 596 554 3964 


TOTAL 23 761 79 196 69719 105 595 72 416 52720 403 406 


ee 


Li et 
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Table 8.12 Occupants by Occupied Private Dwelling by Dwelling Structure: 
Census 30 June 1981 


Number of Census Census counted 
Structure of occupied counted occupants 
dwelling a anes occupants per dwelling 
Separate house 116 304 365 441 3.14 
Semi-detached house 2 343 5 199 2122 
Row or terrace house 929 HY 1.86 
Other medium density 11832 20 643 1.74 
Flat over 3 storeys 540 860 1.59 
Caravan, houseboat, etc. 572 1140 1.99 
Improvised home 205 415 2.02 
Dwelling/non dwelling combined 1414 4015 2.84 
Not stated 1 467 3 964 2.70 
TOTAL 135 598 403 406 2.98 


Almost 60 per cent of occupied private dwellings occupied by tenants, other than tenants of the government 
housing authority, have only one or two household members. This is explained by the fact that many of these 
occupants are young people who have moved into a flat on their own or on a share basis or are young couples. 
Where the nature of occupancy was owner-purchaser or government tenant, 43 per cent and 35 per cent 
respectively, of occupied private dwellings contained one or two members at the 1981 Census. The other notable 
feature related to larger households — households with six or more members accounted for just over ten per cent of 
dwellings with government housing authority tenants and only six per cent of owner-purchaser occupied private 


dwellings. 


FIG 38.4 PROPORTION OF OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS BY 
SELECTED NATURE OF OCCUPANCY AND 
NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLD MEMBERS(a) 
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(a)Proportions shown are for each household with a given number of members 
and occupancy type as a percentage of all occupied private dweilings in 
that occupancy category. 


Just over 90 per cent of occupied separate houses in Tasmania contained five or less occupants at the 1981 
Census. Almost 65 per cent of these occupied separate houses had three bedrooms while a further 13 per cent had 
four or more bedrooms. Only 22 per cent of occupied separate houses had only one or two bedrooms. In the case of 
other occupied private dwellings (e.g. flats, semi-detached houses, villa units, terrace houses, etc) 78 per cent 
contained only one or two occupants at the 1981 Census and a further 20 per cent were occupied by three to five 
persons. Seventy-nine per cent of other occupied private dwellings contained one or two bedrooms aand further 17 
per cent had three or more bedrooms. (The number of bedrooms was not stated for almost four per cent of such 
dwellings.) These statistics indicate that generally the Tasmanian population is adequately catered for in terms of 


rooms available to occupants. 


Table 8.13 shows the number of occupants by type of occupied private dwelling for each local government area 
at the 1981 Census. Apart from the LGAs of Glamorgan, Portland and Tasman (all are basically rural LGAs and 
popular retirement areas), Hobart and Launceston had the highest proportion of occupied separate houses with 
only one or two occupants. Both LGAs contain old suburbs out of which offspring have moved to form families in 
newer dormitary areas in adjacent LGAs. In the case of the Hobart area Clarence had 66 per cent of its separate 
houses occupied by three or more persons; Glenorchy, 59 per cent; and in Brighton, which contains the 
government housing suburbs of Bridgewater and Gagebrook, 82 per cent of separate houses contained three or 
more occupants. Around Launceston, 58 per cent of separate houses in Beaconsfield had three or more occupants; 


66 per cent in Lilydale; and 67 per cent in St Leonards. 


Local government area 
Statistical subdivision 
Statistical division 


Hobart (H) 
Glenorchy (H) 
Clarence (H) 
Brighton (H) (S) 
Kingborough (H) (S) 
New Norfolk (H) (S) 
Sorell (H) (S) 
Bothwell (S) 
Bruny (S) 
Esperance (S) 
Glamorgan (S) 
Green Ponds  (S) 
Hamilton (S) 
Huon (S) 
Oatlands (S) 
Port Cygnet (S) 
Richmond (S) 
Spring Bay (S) 
Tasman (S) 
HOBART STAT DIV 
SOUTHERN STAT DIV 
Launceston 
Beaconsfield 
Deloraine 
Evandale 
George Town 
Lilydale 
Longford 
St Leonards 
Westbury 
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Table 8.13 Occupied Separate Houses and Other Private Dwellings 
by Number of Occupants: Census June 1981 
(Per Cent) 
Proportion of occupied private dwellings by number of occupants 
Separate house with — Other private dwellings with — 
Lie? 3 to 5 6 or more 1,2 3to5 6 or more 
occupants occupants occupants occupants occupants occupants 
Bley 43.8 4.5 82.2 16.9 0.9 
41.4 52.6 6.0 80.5 18.1 ies: 
34.1 58.5 gE: 78.1 20.5 1.5 
18.1 12a 9.8 66.7 28.6 4.8 
38.5 ior 6.4 73.4 24.8 1.8 
36.2 56.1 Td 64.3 30.7 5.0 
49.9 45.8 4.3 65.6 28.9 55 
50.8 42.8 6.4 83.3 16.7 — 
69.1 27-5 3.4 100.0 = — 
46.5 47.1 6.4 64.3 28.6 Tel 
59.4 si lal h 2.9 62.0 38.0 — 
42.4 48.8 8.8 STD 50.0 12.5 
40.6 50.9 8.5 58.8 35.3 5.9 
40.0 Biey, 8.3 68.5 31.5 — 
45.8 48.6 5.6 59.5 40.5 = 
47.7 43.9 8.5 66.7 3333 — 
46.6 46.8 6.6 fale 28.9 = 
44.9 47.0 8.1 65.2 34.8 — 
59.1 37.8 Be 69.2 30.8 = 
40.5 53.3 6.2 80.2 18.5 1.3 
45.7 47.3 7.0 65.4 SVT) 1.9 
Bar 42.6 4.2 80.2 18.5 1.2 
42.1 51.9 5.9 69.3 22 35 
46.5 46.1 7.4 64.7 Bo — 
40.2 51.4 8.4 53.8 38.5 TT 
30.2 60.2 9.6 68.9 29.2 2.2 
34.3 56.6 9.1 70.8 28.1 ia 
44.4 49.0 6.5 68.2 28.8 3.0 
Bers 59.5 72 81.5 17.4 1.0 
41.8 Biles 6.9 76.3 22.2 1 
ach Ac aie AE ee ee ele rerelae Beate ant wo teria meesiseel Fey 


Tamar Stat Subdivision 42.7 50.9 6.4 77.7 PALI eA 
Campbell Town 44.1 48.5 TED 75.0 25.0 = 
Fingal 48.5 45.2 6.3 66.7 PATER 6.3 
Flinders 43.4 49.4 Hed, 81.0 19.0 == 
Portland 54.4 40.2 Bee 69.6 28.4 DG 
Ringarooma 46.8 45.4 7.8 58.3 41.7 — 
Ross 48.1 46.1 5.8 100.0 == = 
Scottsdale 45.2 49.1 ays! 68.5 29.5 1.9 

North Eastern Stat Subdivision 47.2 46.3 6.5 68.3 29.3 2.4 

NORTHERN STAT DIV 43.4 50.3 6.4 76.9 21.6 1.5 
Burnie 39.7 52.2 8.1 82.5 16.5 1.0 
Circular Head Siig! 54.1 8.2 TASS: 28.5 = 
Devonport 41.5 52.4 6.1 79.6 18.6 1.8 
Kentish 39.7 50.8 9.5 70.0 26.7 3S 
King Island 38.5 54.4 el 72.6 22.6 4.8 
Latrobe 42.9 48.8 8.2 76.5 23.5 a= 
Penguin 39.9 52.1 8.0 68.9 26.2 4.9 
Ulverstone 43.3 49.3 7.4 78.7 20.4 0.9 
Wynyard 39.8 50.7 9.5 79.6 19.5 0.9 

North Western Stat Subdivision 40.7 51.6 We 78.7 19.9 1.8 
Gormanston 46.3 43.9 9.8 — — — 
Queenstown 39.3 53.8 6.9 58.2 35.4 6.3 
Strahan 47.7 44.1 8.2 65.2 34.8 = 
Waratah 24.3 69.6 6.1 75.0 20.6 4.4 
Zeehan 25.8 63.6 10.6 41.0 48.6 10.4 

Western Stat Subdivision 35 60.1 8.4 53.2 38.3 8.5 

MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIV 39.8 52.4 7.8 75.0 22.5 2.8 

TASMANIA 41.5 51.8 6.7 18.1 20.4 1.6 
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Government Assistance for Housing 


The principal financial assistance made available for housing is through Commonwealth-State housing 
agreements. Assistance for government provided housing through such agreements commenced in 1945-46. 
Assistance is for provision of rental accommodation and homes for sale to families with low or moderate incomes. 
Payments include funds specifically to assist with provision of self-contained accommodation at reasonable rentals 
to pensioners who have had little or no means of support other than their pension. Funds are also provided to 
states for provision of housing to Australian aboriginals. Table 8.14 shows payments over recent years made to 


Tasmania. 


Table 8.14 Payments for Housing to Tasmania 1979-80 to 1984-85 


($’000) 
Porod Recurrent Capital Regis 
grants payments 
1979-80 314 14957 SATA 
1980-81 314 15 506 15 820 
1981-82 314 ilsjtaeye} 13 867 
1982-83 314 17379 17 693 
1983-84 314 24011 24 325 
1984-85 (a) 314 26713 27 027 


(a) Estimated. 


Source: Commonwealth Government Budget Paper No. 7. 


The 1983-84 capital payments to Tasmania comprised: 


(i) Other housing assistance — i.e. grants for housing not tied to specific programs $22 449 000; 


(ii) pensioner housing $866 000; and 


(iii) housing assistance for Australian aboriginals $696 000. 


Rental rebates are also available to low income tenants of government housing. For the year 1982-83 the 
rebate scheme was available to tenants whose income was below the State minimum wage of $168 per week 
(approximately $8 700 per annum). Such tenants were required to pay 20 per cent of their income in rent. 


Over the period 1978 to 1983 the number of government authority housing tenants receiving rebates more 
than doubled. Tenants receiving rebates because they are unemployed or on sickness benefit have shown the 
greatest increase — from 322 at 30 June 1978, to 1574 at 30 June 1983. Overall the proportion of Housing 
Department tenants receiving rebates has increased from 51 per cent at 30 June 1978, to 69 per cent at 30 June 
1983. The cost of rental rebates to the Housing Department has increased threefold over the period from $2.6m 


to $7.8 m. 


Table 8.15 Number of Persons Receiving Rental Rebates at 30 June 


Category of tenants lo Beleslad 
receiving rebates 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 
Aged person 1160 1345 1498 1571 1693 1820 
Widows and single parents PISy 1655 1798 2 268 2 680 2835 
Invalid pensioners 334 486 579 612 766 795 
War pensioners 102 179 298 Ben 313 414 
Unemployed and sickness 
beneficiaries 332 521 658 848 121 1574 
Other low income earners 65 241 278 94 107 124 > 
TOTAL 3140 4427 5 109 5 620 6 680 7 562 


Source: Director-General of Housing and Construction, Annual Report. 
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There is considerable demand for government housing. The pattern of demand has changed over recent 
years from one of predominately for separate three bedroom houses to a combination of detached and semi- 
detached one, two and three bedroom houses. This reflects increased demand by single persons, particularly 
pensioners, for government housing. 


Table 8.16 Demand for Housing Division Housing 


(Number) 

Details 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 
Applications received 2417 2985 3 495 3677 3 690 3817 
Cancelled 1360 ibs Yall 1159 1271 2014 1902 
Applicants housed — 

New dwellings 832 878 730 774 687 602 
Vacated dwellings 809 882 1142 1276 1458 1429 

Applications on hand 
at 30 June 3 564 3 468 3 932 4 288 3819 3703 


Source: Director-General of Housing and Construction, Annual Report. 


At 30 June 1983, 44 per cent of the applications for state housing were in the south, 27 per cent in the north 
and 29 per cent in the north-west. (The Housing Department regions approximate the ABS statistical division 
geography.) Seventy five per cent of applicants on hand at 30 June 1983 received some form of government funded 
pension or welfare benefit. Almost 31 per cent were unemployment beneficiaries and a further 16 per cent received 
the aged pension. Fig 8.5 illustrates the proportion of applicants on hand at 30 June 1983 according to family 
characteristics. 


FIG 8.5 PROPORTION OF APPLICANTS ON HAND 
FOR HOUSING DIVISION HOMES BY 
FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 30 JUNE 1983 
(PER CENT) 


FAMILY STATUS 


COURLES WITH CHILDREN 


COUPLES WITHOUT CHILDREN 


SINGLE PARENT FAMILIES 


SINGLE PERSONS 


PERCENTAGE 


SOURCE: DIRECTOR GENERAL OF HOUSING AND CONSTRUCTION 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Table 8.17 shows Housing Department construction activity by local government area up to 30 June 1983. 
Fifty seven per cent of all dwelling units constructed by the Division have been built in the south of the State. Three 
local government areas (Glenorchy, Clarence and Brighton) accounted for almost 50 per cent of the dwelling 
units. Almost 10600 of the units completed were rented out by the Housing Department. A further 5085 were 
being purchased and 5 730 had been purchased from the Department. Local government areas with the highest 
number of dwelling units being rented from the Housing Department were, Clarence (1830), Brighton (1 658), 
Glenorchy (1347) and St Leonards (1095). 
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Table 8.17 Dwellings Completed by Housing Department at 30 June 1983 and 
Number Controlled by Housing Department at 30 June 1983 (a) 


Dwelling type Total Number controlled by 
Local government area erected Housing Department 
Statistical subdivision Elderly Vill Multi- to ietbabeaeas Soa : 
Statistical division Houses person one unit 30 June 1983 — Rented ike 4 
home units uae flats neti 
Hobart (H) 121 167 68 262 618 521 5 
Glenorchy (H) 375 460 160 46 4441 1347 1270 
Clarence (H) 3752 256 158 a 4166 1830 1240 
Brighton (H) (S) 1858 63 85 — 2006 1658 249 
Kingborough (H) (S) 142 15 64 —_ 221 151 47 
New Norfolk (H) (S) 438 53 12 — 503 231 147 
Sorell (H) (S) 20 == = — 20 3 F 
Bothwell (S) — 3 = — 3 3 a 
Bruny (S) — — — —- — = — 
Esperance (S) 59 — — — 59 24 21 
Glamorgan (S) 1 _ — — 1 —— ~- 
Green Ponds (S) 11 — — — 11 7 3 
Hamilton (S) 1 — — — ii it ao 
Huon (S) 22 — — — 22 10 i 
Oatlands (S) — 3 — — 3 3 — 
Port Cygnet (S) 22 3 = — 25 18 4 
Richmond (S) 9 = = — 9 3 2 
Spring Bay (S) 59 — — a 59 14 3 
Tasman (S) — = = ine us ee ms 
HOBART STAT DIV 
SOUTHERN STAT DIV 10 289 1023 547 308 12 167 5 824 3005 
Launceston 66 116 84 12 278 252 - 
Beaconsfield Go: —_— — —_ 61 21 10 
Deloraine 30 5 — _ 35 12 11 
Evandale 1 —_ —_ — 1 1 — 
George Town 959 22 33 — 1014 652 183 
Lilydale 673 16 31 — 720 404 214 
Longford 35 6 — — 41 27 8 
St Leonards 1737 181 131 = 2049 1095 488 
Westbury 2 — — — 2 2 _ 
Tamar Stat Subdivision 3564 346 279 12 4201 2 466 914 
Campbell Town 15 = —_ — 15 7 3 
Fingal 31 5 — — 36 28 1 
Flinders 14 3 — — 17 11 —_— 
Portland — 6 — — 6 6 — 
Ringarooma 10 — — — 10 9 = 
Ross — — — — — — - 
Scottsdale 135 6 — = 141 87 20 
North Eastern Stat Subdivision 205 20 _— — 225 148 24 
NORTHERN STAT DIV 3769 366 279 12 4426 2614 938 
Burnie 1434 91 92 40 1657 671 402 
Circular Head 188 — 2 = 190 79 56 
Devonport 1012 109 96 = 1217 619 283 
Kentish 61 6 — — 67 34 18 
King Island 38 3 — — 41 11 15 
Latrobe 143 32 2 — 177 89 47 
Penguin 7A 28 6 — 205 74 46 
Ulverstone 473 ‘Sif 34 — 564 306 106 
Wynyard 522 37 17 _— 576 213 157 
North Western Stat Subdivision 4042 363 249 40 4694 2096 1130 
Gormanston 9 — — — 9 5 1 
Queenstown 22 4 6 _ 32 18 9 
Strahan — —_— — — — _ _ 
Waratah 26 —_— — — 26 1 2 
Zeehan 32 7 — a 39 15 = 
Western Stat Subdivision 89 11 6 _ 106 39 12 
MERSEY-LYELL STAT DIV 4131 374 255 40 4800 Bo STS 1142 | 
TASMANIA 18 189 1763 1081 360 21393 10573 5085 


(a) Excludes movable units and neighbourhood houses. 
Source: Director-General of Housing and Construction, Annual Report. 
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Over recent years the nature of units constructed by the Department has changed considerably. Houses 
have fallen from around 65 per cent of all units constructed in the mid 1970s to 42 per cent of all units in 1982-83 


while elderly persons home units have increased from about 10 per cent to 44 per cent of total units built. These 
changes are illustrated in Fig 8.6. 
FiG 8.6 PROPORTION OF DWELLINGS COMPLETED 
BY TYPE 1977-78 TO 1982-83(a) 
(PER CENT) 


H = House 


PER_ CENT 


i = i 
: 
| 
| 


V = Villa Unit 


BSNL | 


E = Elderly Person Home 


H Vv E H Vv E H Vv H Vv E H V & H Vv Ee TYPE_OF 
1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-85 YEAR 
(A) Excludes mobile units -- three per cent of units compieted 1977-78 


ANNUAL REPORT 
SOURCE: DIRECTOR GENERAL OF HOUSING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Housing Finance 


The following tables summarise the sources of housing finance utilised in Tasmania. In 1982-83, 53 per cent of 
approved loans for construction or purchase of dwellings were made by savings banks. Building societies 
approved 18 per cent and government authorities 15 per cent. 


Table 8.18 Loans Approved and Loans Advanced to Individuals 
for Housing (a), Tasmania 


Loans approved 


For dwellings For Cancell- 
alter- gBOns Loans 
All ations of Cue advanced 
Period Houses Other dwelling units dwellings, and Pew (b) 
value additions approved 
Number $000 Number $°000 $’000 $000 $°000 $000 
1977-78 5 881 115 156 197 3555 118711 10 255 4084 105 376 
1978-79 7061 149 416 142 2 632 152 048 10 463 4549 134592 
1979-80 6505 143 275 150 2530 145 805 9671 5192 138 185 
1980-81 6 105 134514 176 3122 137 636 9638 4417 124825 
1981-82 4704 103573 140 2809 106 382 9 184 3053 102 053 
1982-83 5 283 121261 139 2506 123 767 8495 2444 110845 
1982 — 
May 405 8631 2 348 8979 585 208 8512 
June 331 7 206 10 170 7 376 683 189 8313 
July 299 6609 8 132 6741 634 287 6851 
August 336 7 369 14 349 7718 679 237 7025 
September 351 7598 11 207 7805 692 57 7546 
October 430 10024 7 138 10 162 526 269 7 100 
November 462 10 245 14 194 10 439 762 100 9132 
December 430 9 234 8 119 9 353 784 257 12 448 
1983 — 
January 370 8415 11 163 8578 428 151 5170 
February 495 11399 15 265 11664 828 163 9 168 
March 572 14036 14 208 14244 918 229 11815 
April 458 10 832 11 174 11006 685 168 9541 
May 561 13 114 19 396 13510 779 316 12415 
June 521 12 386 i 161 12547 780 210 12 634 


eS 


(a) These statistics relate to secured finance provided by significant lenders to individuals for the construction or purchase of 
dwellings for owner occupation. Detailed information on scope and coverage is included in the publication ‘Housing Finance for 
Owner Occupation, Australia’ (Cat. No. 5609.0). 


(b) Excludes loans advanced by trading banks, details not collected. 


ABS Catalogue No. 


Note: Letters after title indicate issuing office — T = Tasmanian Office of the ABS, C/O = Central Office of the ABS. 


2401.6 


2449.0 


2452.0 


8780.6 


Census of Population and Housing 30 June 1981, Characteristics of the Population and Dwellings in Local 
Government Areas. (T) 


Cross Classified Characteristics of Persons and Dwellings, 1981. 
Census of Population and Housing, Australia. (C/O) 


Cross Classified Characteristics of Persons and Dwellings, 1981. 
Census of Population and Housing, Australia. (C/O) 


Building and Related Statistics, Tasmania. (T) 


Director-General of Housing and Construction, Annual Report. 


Commonwealth Government Budget Paper No. 7. 
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Table 8.19 Value of Loans Approved to Individuals for the Construction 
or Purchase of Dwellings for Owner Occupation (a), Tasmania 
($’000) 
Loans approved by — 
Period Savings Trading Building Finance Government Other Total 
banks banks societies companies authorities (b) 

1977-78 54 384 16946 25 857 2573 15691 3 260 118711 
1978-79 75 858 14616 42799 2045 13 381 3 349 152 048 
1979-80 67 399 14481 44 260 1090 12013 6 562 145 805 
1980-81 68 293 15219 28 762 1384 16 985 6993 137 636 
1981-82 57 357 121383 13 836 989 16 140 5 927 106 382 
1982-83 65 384 9 399 22 183 605 18 592 7 604 123 767 
1982 — 

May 5578 785 1215 36 854 511 8979 

June 4359 688 1325 73 501 430 7 376 

July 4352 427 876 — 525 561 6741 

August 4338 577 1452 — 1080 271 7718 

September 5012 466 896 14 1033 384 7 805 

October 4785 814 1706 34 2337 486 10 162 

November 4724 845 2001 82 2157 630 10 439 

December 5215 816 1227 78 1508 509 9 353 
1983 — 

January 4074 880 1575 102 1366 581 8578 

February 6589 1094 2029 80 1016 856 11 664 

March 7992 1083 2817 72 1391 889 14 244 

April 5 638 827 1729 30 2003 779 11006 

May 6 369 842 2878 97 2511 813 13510 

June 6 296 748 2977 16 1665 845 12547 

(a) See note (a) to Table 8.18 on previous page. 
DATA REFERENCES 
Title 
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SOCIAL STATISTICS, SOCIAL INDICATORS AND THE EVALUATION OF 
SOCIAL NEED 


Dr. Trevor Lee, Senior Lecturer, Geography Department, University of Tasmania 


Introduction 


Statistics form a common part of everyday life in Australia. Thus, the latest rates of unemployment, or the 
most recent increase in the consumer price index (CPI) are regular news items, as familiar to us as news of 
sporting results. What unemployment rates and the CPI have in common, and indeed the reason they are so 
widely reported, is that they are regarded as critical indicators of the state of the economy, or the ‘economic 
health’ of the nation. There has been a long tradition of collecting such economic statistics, and measures suchas 
per capita Gross National Product have been widely used as measures of the growth of individual national 
economies, as well as for comparisons between nations with respect to levels of economic development. 


Much of the rapid economic growth experienced by many western nations in the twenty years or so following 
the end of the second world war was equated, implicitly, with improved social well-being of the population. 
However, during the 1960s, there was a small but growing body of concern that doubted whether the economic 
growth of such nations had been matched by improvements in the quality of life. Two specific sources of this 
concern are noteworthy. The first was articulated within the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD), of which Australia is a member state. In 1970, the OECD issued a Ministerial statement 
which stressed that “. . . growthis not an end in itself, but rather an instrument in creating better conditions of life” 
(OECD, 1982, 7). Not only was the reason for economic growth scrutinised, but there were increasing expressions 
of concern as to whether the benefits of economic growth were reaching all segments of society. Thus, concern at 
some of the undesirable side effects of rapid economic growth, including pollution and elements of social 
disintegration, stimulated the call for “. . . improved measures of more dimensions of the socio-economic system, 
by developing social indicators to complement existing statistics which measure growth performance purely in 
economic terms” (OECD), 1976, 5). 


The second important initiative for the development of social statistics came from an unexpected source 
—the American space programme. In the 1960s the United States space agency NASA called for a study into the 
direct and indirect effects of the national space programme on American society. Researchers responding to this 
call immediately identified as a critical problem how the state of a society could be measured at two or more points 
in time. Thus, new impetus was given to the formulation and development of social statistics and social accounts 
that could more accurately indicate the level of social well-being, or the quality of life of a nation. 


Of course the collection of information on a wide range of social concerns is not new. The very term statistics 
was used initially in relation to ‘matters of state’. In fact, the Oxford English Dictionary includes one definition of 
statistics as “in early use, that branch of political science dealing with the collection, classification, and discussion 
of facts bearing on the condition of a state or community.” De Neufville has also noted that “the practice of 
quantifying societal phenomena for public decision-making goes back to the 18th century, and the idea, back at 
least to Sir William Petty and the Political Arithmeticians of the 17th century, whose interest was the ‘Arts of 
Reasoning by Figures upon Things Relating to Government’” (1975, 11). 


Since the 1960s, the collection and use of social statistics, and the formulation and development of social 
indicators have been actively pursued in many nations, and by government and policy agencies as well as by 
academic researchers. Given the broad aim of attempting to monitor social characteristics and levels of social 
well-being, it is not surprising that a common and uniform set of procedures and statistics for social accounting has 
not been developed. Nevertheless, there are some basic characteristics which can be identified. 
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Social Statistics and Social Indicators 


A fundamental distinction which can be made is between social statistics and social indicators. The 
Australian Department of Home Affairs & Environment (1983) has made the following distinction. “Statistics are 
simply numerical facts systematically collected. However indicators involve the selection and presentation of 
statistics (including data manipulation such as deriving ratio and indexes) in order to represent defined variables or 
outcomes, ina way that is meaningful, reliable, able to be measured over time, and capable of disaggregation to the 
level of the relevant social unit” (1983, 1). 


The OECD makes a distinction between social indicators and national accounts. “Social service facilities and 
activities (and, to alesser extent, social structures, conditions and processes) are increasingly being monitored by 
national accounts which trace developments in the fields of education, health, social protection and housing 

.. . . Social indicators are focused on the well-being of the individual and thus, by taking a macro-approach and 
micro-approach respectively, national accounts and social indicators are attempting to define different but 
complementary aspects of social welfare” (OECD, 1982, 10). 


By such definitions it is likely that much of the Tasmanian information in this publication can be regarded as 
social statistics, or social accounts, rather than social indicators. Indeed, this being reflected by the title of this 
publication (Social Report) rather than the use of the term social indicators which has been used in the past for a 
series of publications published by ABS since 1976. 


Much of the distinction between social statistics and social indicators is related as instruments for monitoring 
the progress or goal achievements of major social programmes. Some social statistics may be directly related to 
this broad aim. For example, census data on the educational qualifications of the population are important in 
determining the success of stated policies to increase the proportion of the population proceeding beyond the 
minimum required years of schooling. By way of contrast, other statistics from the census, such as the number of 
children in the pre-school age groups, is of no direct normative interest. Such statistics are vital however, for 
developing indicators of need for child-care facilities, and for matching, say, the numbers of pre-school children 
with the number of working mothers in any area. 


Many different definitions of social indicators may be found in the literature. It is inappropriate to review all of 
such definitions here, but some of the most common elements of social indicators can be identified by examining 
some of the key works in the social indicator literature. 


What are Social Indicators? 


Definitions of social indicators vary widely. Part of this variation has been seen by some commentators as 
evidence of conceptual confusion (see, for example Moser, 1978). Undoubtedly there is some conceptual 
confusion, much of which arises out of a lack of adequate social theory which could form an appropriate 
framework within which the technical measurement of social conditions could be developed. In addition, 
definitional problems are compounded by the very broad field covered by the social indicator movement. 


One simple definition, outlined in a study of housing conditions, states that “an indicator is. . . anumerical 
representation of a physical or social phenomenon, such as the number of dwellings that are unfit in a particular 
area, or the proportion of households in an area that are single-parent families, from which it may be possible to 
infer that ‘stress’ or ‘deprivation’ exist” (Department of Environment, 1975,3). 


A definition which emphasises the practical value of social indicators has been provided by the OECD. 
“Social indicators attempt to monitor levels of well-being at various points of time, thus contributing to a more 
rational discussion of specific policies . . . . Indicators as the measurement component and policies as the action 
component are most effectively developed if it is clearly understood what is meant by well-being”. 


One of the most comprehensive definitions of social indicators, which has been widely cited in the literature, 
was provided by the United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare. According to this agency a 
social indicator is “. . . . a statistic of direct normative interest which facilitates concise, comprehensive and 
balanced judgements about the conditions of major aspects of a society. It is in all cases a direct measure of welfare 
and is subject to the interpretation that, if it changes in the ‘right’ direction, while other things remain equal, things 
have got better, or people are ‘better off’” (US Department of H.E.W., 1969, cited in Knox, 1982,92). 


To complete the selection of definitions included in this chapter, a recent Australian study has defined social 
indicators as “. . . . statistics concerned with individual and societal well-being, normative considerations, the 
major aspects of society, and have policy relevance” (Armstrong, 1982,6). However, more comprehensive is 
Armstrong’s diagrammatic definition (reproduced here in Fig 9.1) which specifies several components of each of 
the main elements of the definition. 


|, 
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In addition to these definitions, further insights into the nature of social indicators can be gained by examining 
the criteria of the indicators themselves. 


Fig 9.1 Definition of Social Indicators. 
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(Armstrong 1982) 


The OECD list of social indicators outlines eight specific criteria that have guided the development and selection 
of social indicators. Thus, the OECD suggests that social indicators should:— 


(a) 


“be output-oriented or designed to describe a final social outcome, leaving to other statistics the 
quantification of inputs, throughputs or intermediate outputs; 


be relevant to policy — i.e. descriptive of prevailing social conditions which are potentially amendable to 
improvement through collective action or public policy; 


be applicable over along period of time in a substantial number of Member countries. Actual values of the 
indicators may of course differ widely over time and across the whole OECD area; 


apply to conditions of individual well-being, excluding a number of “invisible public goods”, however 
desirable these are as an aspect of welfare; 


be independent of particular institutional arrangements, so as to be reasonably comparable between 
countries and over time; 


form part of a comprehensive grid portraying all areas of social concern; 


correspond closely to the social concern to which they relate, yet be more than a narrow description of 
social phenomena; 


form an integrated framework of definitions, specifications, statistical guidelines and disaggregations 
which should be compatible with other important sets of social and demographic statistics” (OECD, 
1982, 10). 
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Two further characteristics of social indicators are worthy of discussion. The first relates to the 
disaggregation of social indicators by geographical areas. The OECD criterion of disaggregation (criterion h 
—above) does include breakdown by community size, but embraces a wide range of other variables for 
‘disaggregation including age, household type, and socio-economic status. Explicit disaggregation by geographic 
area has commonly been termed territorial social indicators (see, for example, Smith, 1973; Knox, 1975). The 
ability to measure well-being for small geographic areas is important given the stark differences between 
communities within any nation. Such differences include social characteristics, levels of well-being, and differing 
needs for specific services and resources that are allocated by a broad range of governmental welfare policies. “To 
be effective, policies must be implemented and monitored at the local level” (Knox. 1975, 11). 


A final distinction which is usefully applied to social indicators concerns the basic character of their data. 
Many social indicators and social statistics are based purely on census data, or other ‘hard’ measures describing 
the environments in which people live and work. Such measures are widely referred to as ‘objective’ social 
indicators. A second type of indicator of well-being is commonly referred to as ‘subjective’ or ‘perceptual’. Such 
indicators are not based on so called objectively measured statistics, but rather on how people perceive and 
evaluate conditions. Thus, the crime rate of a city or a suburb may be regarded as an objective social indicator, 
whereas a subjective indicator of the same topic would focus on the extent to which people felt safe, or feared 
crime in their city or neighbourhood. Subjective social indicators have been widely studied in the United States 
(see for example, Campbell et al., 1976) whereas Australian studies have been concentrated overwhelmingly on 
the objective indicators. Relatively few studies have attempted to integrate objective and subjective indicators, 
and those that have, suggest that there may be considerable variation between the two types of measurement 
(Kuz, 1978; Lee and Marans, 1980). 


Social Indicators and the Notion of Social Well-Being 


From the earlier discussion in this chapter, it is clear that the specific topics which form the focus of social 
indicators cover both general notions, such as ‘quality of life’ and ‘social well-being’, as well as more specific 
problem-oriented indicators measuring phenomena such as educational disadvantage. 


A classification of social indicators has been developed by Carlisle who distinguishes between:— 
1. Informative indicators, which are essentially descriptive time-series statistics covering a broad social field. 


2. Predictive indicators, which depend on the successful development of informative indicators which can be 
linked to a model or theory of social change. 


3. Problem-orientated indicators, which focus on particular problem areas suchas health or housing to provide 
a sound basis for decisions of policy and resource allocation. 


4. Programme-evaluation indicators, which can monitor the effectiveness of policies by quantifying specified 
dimensions of social conditions (Knox, 1975, 13). 


The OECD list of social indicators is intended to cover both the general and the more specific problem- 
orientated indicators. The list, reproduced here as Table 9.1, covers social concerns which vary from basic health 
matters, to the discretionary use of time for leisure activities. 


A similar list of broad concerns has been identified by Smith in his analysis of social well-being based on what 
he saw as general concensus in the literature (Smith 1973). The dimensions of social well-being cover seven broad 
areas, including income, wealth and employment, the living environment, and social order or disorganization. 
Smith’s general criteria, and their component parts, are reproduced here in Table 9.2. 


Table 9.1 The OECD List of Social Indicators 


Social Concern Indicator 
HEALTH 
Length of Life — Life expectancy 
- — Perinatal Mortality Rate 
Healthfullness of Life — Short-term disability 
— Long-term disability 
EDUCATION AND LEARNING 
Use of educational facilities — Regular Education Experience 
— Adult Education 
Learning — Literacy Rate 
EMPLOYMENT AND QUALITY 
OF WORKING LIFE ; 
Availability of Employment — Unemployment Rate 


— Involuntary Part-time Work 
— Discouraged Workers 


continued on next page 
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Table 9.1 The OECD List of Social Indicators — Continued 
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Social Concern 


Indicator 
ES eR SS SC a SET eS a ea i SE a ler at 
EMPLOYMENT AND QUALITY 
OF WORKING LIFE (continued) 
Quality of Working Life — Average Working Hours 
— Travel Time to Work 
— Paid Annual Leave 
— Atypical Work Schedule 
— Distribution of Earnings 
— Fatal Occupational Injuries 
— Work Environment Nuisances 
TIME AND LEISURE 


Use of Time — Free Time 


— Free Time Activities 
COMMAND OVER GOODS AND 


SERVICES 
Income — Distribution of Income 
— Low Income 
— Material Deprivation 
Wealth — Distribution of Wealth 
PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 
Housing Conditions — Indoor Dwelling Space 
— Access to Outdoor Space 
— Basic Amenities 
Accessibility to Services — Proximity of Selected Services 
Environmental Nuisances — Exposure to Air Pollutants 
— Exposure to Noise 
SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 
Social Attachment — Suicide Rate 
PERSONAL SAFETY 
Exposure to Risk — Fatal Injuries 
— Serious Injuries 
Perceived Threat — Fear for Personal Safety 


Source: OECD (1982, 13) 


Table 9.2 General Criteria of Social Well-being 


ite Income, wealth & employment V. Social order (or disorganization) 
(a) Income and wealth (a) | Personal pathologies 
(b) Employment status (b) Family breakdown 
(c) Income supplements (c) Crime and delinquency 
(d) Public order and safety 

I]. The living environment VI. Social Belonging (alienation and participation) 
(a) | Housing (a) Democratic participation 
(b) The neighborhood (b) — Criminal justice 
(c) | The physical environment (c) Segregation 

Ill. Health VII. Recreation and leisure 
(a) Physical health (a) Recreation facilities 
(b) Mental health (b) Culture and the arts 


(c) Leisure available 
IV. Education 
(a) Achievement 
(b) Duration and quality 


(from Smith 1973, 70) 


Problem-Orientated Social Indicators 


The very general concerns of national accounts and broad social indicators with all-embracing notions of 
well-being and quality-of-life, contrast sharply with those social indicators that address specific problems. Most 
commonly, such indicators are designed to evaluate the relative needs of different geographic areas or 
communities of interest, with a view to targetting resources through ameliorative social planning. 


The orientation and focus of problem-orientated studies can best be gauged by looking briefly at a number of 
Australian social indicator studies of this type. 


An early study in this area was undertaken by the Planning Branch of the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board 
of Works (MMBW) which examined the relationship between social dysfunction and relative poverty in 
Melbourne. Specifically, the study looked at the effect of economic decline in certain suburbs, especially the inner 
city, and suburban differences in the incidence of unemployment, which were related to aspects of social 
dysfunction such as crime, notifiable disease, mental health and marital dissolution (MMBW 1974). 
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Another problem-orientated social indicator study was undertaken at a national level by the Social Welfare 
Commission’s Family and Child Care Project (1975). This study developed indicators of need for child-care 
services and other community welfare facilities. The report used a number of critical demographic and social 
variables, such as age structure, and the number of children under five years of women in the workforce, to 
develop a five point needs rating for each local government area in Australia. 


The third example of problem-orientated social indicators in Australia is probably the best known. It concerns 
the work of the Australian Schools Commission (Karmel Report) which has developed indicators of educational 
need, and identified disadvantaged schools. This evaluation was based on school resources, as well as a variety of 
social, economic and demographic characteristics of the schools’ catchment areas. Such variables include income 
data and the number of non-English speaking residents. The measurement of educational disadvantage has also 
been developed in a more recent publication by Ross (1983). 


Techniques for Deriving Social Indicators 


The technical measurement of social conditions and other social welfare concerns is as varied as the data 
used and the aims of the projects. At the simplest level, the social accounting projects depend on time series data 
for selected variables, with the normative assumptions of ‘more is better’. Thus, increasing longevity would be 
taken as an indicator of the improving health standards of the population. The use of single variables as general 
social indicators could be extended to include the numerous social atlases that have been produced in recent 
years for Australian capital cities (see for example, McDonald and Guilfoyle, 1981; Lee, 1981; Division of National 


Mapping and ABS, 1984). 


In addition to single variable indicators, there are several techniques which attempt to develop multidimen- 
sional indicators by mathematically combining more than one variable. Common techniques include the ranking 
of regions or suburbs on a number of critical indicators, and then summing the rankings to obtain a cumulative 
index of ‘need’ or ‘well-being’. 


Slightly more sophisticated approaches involve the calculation of z scores, or standard scores which measure 
an individual region in terms of standard deviation units from the mean value for that variable for all regions (Smith, 
1973, 85). The most complex multidimensional indicators are derived from statistical techniques such as factor 
analysis and principal components analysis whereby a large data matrix, with many input variables, is transformed 
into a much smaller number of new, composite, or hybrid dimensions (see for example, Smith, 1973, 91; Little et 


al., 1974). 


However, many of these additive and multidimensional approaches share a number of basic methodological 
problems. These include the arbitrary selection of variables to be included in the analysis, the problems of data 
availability at all levels of geographic disaggregation, and whether or not certain variables are more important than 
others and deserve extra weighting in the mathematical transformations utilised. 


The State of the Art in Australia 


From the number of Australian social indicators studies cited in this chapter, it is possible to get the 
impression, as Stimson has commented, that “the territorial social indicator movement in Australia is well 
advanced. Nothing could be further from the truth. This reflects not only data deficiencies in social statistics in 
Australia, but also the general lack of adequate social theory underlying the development of social indicators” 
(Stimson, 1982, 174-175). 


Similar criticisms have been levelled by Vinson and Homel (1976) who relate the relative underdevelopment 
of statistics in Australia to four basic factors — lack of adequate social theory, poorly defined policy objectives, 
inadequacies of social statistics, and the excessive secrecy of the Australian bureaucracy. 


While there are still many problems with the formulation of social policy in Australia and the development of 
adequate social statistics and social indicators, there is also evidence of some progress in the years since Vinson 
and Homel made their criticisms. The inadequacy of social statistics in Australia is slowly being addressed, anda 
number of initiatives in this area are noteworthy. Indeed, this very report which draws together a wide range of 
social data for Tasmania, is indicative of an increasing awareness that sound social policy must have an adequate 
data base upon which to work. Similarly, the combined efforts of the Division of National Mapping, ABS and the 
Australian Institute of Geographers to produce a uniform series of social atlases for Australian capital cities, with 
appropriate commentaries on a wide range of social, demographic and economic data, is a welcome initiative. 


Another Tasmanian development in the provision of adequate social statistics has been taken by the 
Department of Social Security. DSS has produceda series of community profiles for Tasmania — one for each of ’ 
its seven regional areas. These community profiles use simple diagrams, suchas bar charts and age-sex pyramids, 
to show variations in a wide range of characteristics at different levels of geographic aggregation. Thus 
comparisons are available between the seven regions as well as intra-regional comparisons at the LGA level. For 
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the Hobart and Launceston urban areas these profiles are also available at the suburban level, while smaller urban 
centres are represented without disaggregation. The DSS community profiles combine census data with some of 
the departments own records. While the census is an invaluable source of social data, it does suffer the 
disadvantage that enumeration occurs only every five years. There is, however, a wealth of social data that is kept 
by a variety of government departments. Hitherto, government agencies have been reluctant to make such data 
publically available, and the DSS community profiles are a welcome break with this tradition. This information 
includes the number and type of different categories of pensions and benefits in different communities, and the 
duration of unemployment in different areas (DSS, 1984). Some of this material from DSS is also included in 
Chapter 6 of this publication. A similar sharing of information by government departments covering the fields of 
health, education, justice, and other social services, would provide a far sounder basis for the development of 
specific social indicators in Australia. 


Comments on the apparent lack of adequate social theory have been noted above. While it is true that there is 
a dearth of theoretical discussion of this topic in Australia, there has been some notable work undertaken in the 
area by Ife (1980, 1983). Ife has questioned the assumption that social need (that is, the collective needs of 
particular communities) exists in some sort of independent and objectively measurable way. 


Ife has pointed out that social need statements are essentially value-laden, and it is important, therefore, to 
ask who is making the need judgement, and why. Ife has developed a three part typology of statements of 
judgements of social need defined by (1) the population itself, (2) by community leaders (“caretaker-defined 
need”), or (3) by social administrators and researchers using ‘objective’ data. This third type of social need 
statement, which Ife refers to as “inferred need” is the category into which most “needs studies” currently fall. Ife’s 
basic thesis is that each of these three different groups will have different perceptions of need and that patterns of 
resource allocation based on different approaches may vary significantly. 


Ife’s typology of needs statements is not an abstract academic concept. Rather it raises fundamental issues 
and questions about the determination of social need which are fundamental to the federal government’s recent 
policy statements that there should be a needs based approach to social welfare expenditure, rather than the 
traditional submission model. Under the submission model, whereby organisations and community groups make 
applications for funding of services and facilities, the strong and the articulate groups and communities always gain 
a disproportionate share of finite resources. A needs-based approach to welfare resource allocation would redress 
this situation, but the question remains as to how the concept of need is best articulated. 


Conclusion 
This Social Report for Tasmania represents an important development in the dissemination of social data 
which is necessary for evaluation of the overall well-being of the Tasmanian population, as well as for the 
formulation of more specifically problem-orientated social indicators. As such, this publication forms an important 
bench mark in the development of a welfare data base. This volume already incorporates time-series data which is 
universally acknowledged as critical for effective social monitoring. The publication of subsequent volumes of this 
report will extend and develop this data base. 


Much of the discussion in this chapter has been about social indicators. However, it is clear that this 
publication does not develop a series of social indicators per se. Rather it gathers together a wide range of statistics 
that describe the general social conditions and circumstances of the Tasmanian population. The drawing together 
of statistics from diverse sources is an extremely useful function, for few social welfare agencies have the 
resources to undertake basic data collection and manipulation. Some, but not all of the data in this volume have 
been disaggregated by local government area or some other regional breakdown. Again, this is an important 
element for the formulation of indicators and a dimension that could well be developed and extended. 


It would be naive to suggest that publication of a single volume of social data for Tasmania would provide a 
complete data base for the development of more specific social indicators, or for the effective implementation ofa 
wide range of social welfare programmes. If social planning is to be effective in this State, it behoves government 
and non-government agencies to collectively determine the nature of data required for effective social monitoring 
and equitable resource allocation. This Social Report is an important first step in that direction. 
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